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Foreword 



The aim of this Oxford Guide is to provide an accessible, comprehensive account of 
modern literary criticism and theory for students and teachers often overwhelmed and 
bemused by the sheer diversity, volume, and heterogeneity of the intellectual sources of 
modern literary critical practice. Rather than presenting modern theories as a thorough- 
going break in thought, however, the volume seeks to place modern criticism and theory 
within the context of a broader intellectual history. Collectively, the essays gathered here 
explore the various currents, pressures, and directions in contemporary criticism and 
theory as aspects of the cultural present and as an ongoing conversation with intellectual 
precursors and earlier traditions of literary study. 

There are numerous anthologies, readers, and textbooks on theory now available. 
However, pressures on the academic curriculum often constrain coverage and selection, 
and, of late, emphasis has tended to fall on critical ideas and trends which have devel- 
oped in the last twenty-five years. The effect is sometimes to make contemporaries 
appear to be more innovative or paradigm shifting than they might seem once ideas 
are contextualized historically and with attention to the variety of intellectual traditions 
which have fed into what is now often referred to simply as 'theory'. Courses in literary 
theory and textbooks on criticism often appear to be offering a deracinated pick-and-mix 
assortment of ideas and writers whose intellectual relations or engagements may remain 
shadowy and confusing. Quite to the contrary, therefore, the aim of this volume is to 
provide a comprehensive account of intellectual traditions and critical movements 
which will enable readers to build their own sense of the map of modern literary critical 
practice and to form their own appreciation of the sense of the new. 

Of course, any attempt to trace intellectual traditions is fraught with its own problems. 
Michel Foucault pointed out in the first French edition of The Archaeology of Knowledge, 
published in 1969, that 'the notion of tradition ... is intended to give a special temporal 
status to a group of phenomena that are both successive and identical ... it makes it 
possible to rethink the dispersion of history in the form of the same; it allows a reduction 
of difference proper to every beginning, in order to pursue without discontinuity the 
endless search for the origin'. Foucault rightly repudiates the concept of tradition as an 
insidious promise of recovered continuity or reconciliation which denies the specificity 
of the past and the present. His notion of an episteme perhaps comes closer to the 
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Introduction: criticism, theory, and 
anti-theory 

Patricia Waugh 



From the theory of literature to the theory revolution 

In 1936 the comparativist scholar-critic Rene Wellek called for a sustained and system- [ 
atic effort to clarify the basic theoretical problems underpinning the relatively new, but 
expanding academic profession of criticism. Wellek had grown up in a Czech family in 
Vienna speaking German; he wrote his first book on Kant, became a member of the 
Prague Linguistic Circle, moved to London in 1935, and then to Yale, and m 1949, with 
Austin Warren, wrote the first systematic theoretical book on literary studies, The Theory 
of Literature He was better placed than any other literary scholar of his time to comment 
on the state of criticism immediately before World War II. His training in technical 
linguistics, German philology, and hermeneutics, and the Romantic-Modernist organi- 
cist formalism of the New Criticism, suggests that, even seventy years on, he might be 
regarded as one of the presiding geniuses of a book such as this. Its title, Literary Theory 
and Criticism, is deliberately chosen to capture the sense, as Wellek originally intended, 
that although literary studies consists of three 'disciplines', as he called them-history, 
theory and criticism-each implicates the other so thoroughly as to make any one 
inconceivable without the others. Though the associations of 'theory' have moved on 
since Wellek made his plea for a theory of literature, as we shall see, the title of this 
volume has been chosen to reflect the importance of literary theory and criticism before 
as well as after 1970. The essays in Parts I and II introduce the broader context of history 
and criticism which precedes the so-called theoretical turn examined in the essays m Part 
III Part IV suggests a variety of ways in which theory has since been assimilated to 
literary critical practices, and suggests new directions and offers retrospective accounts of 
its impact The organization and representation of concepts, histories, and practices is 
not intended to be an attempt to withdraw and isolate literary studies from new inter- 
disciplinary impulses arising from modern cultural theory. However, an important aim 
of the volume as a whole is to represent a comprehensive perspective on these activities 

from within literary studies. . 

In 1936 and even in 1963 when Wellek published his later book, Concepts of Criticism, 
literary theory tended to be thought of, at best, as an abridgement of critical practice, a kind : 
of abbreviation, afterthought, or convenient shorthand. Criticism, which is practice-as 
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in 'practical criticism'— seemed intuitively to be the more fundamental and authentic 
activity; 'theory' is simply how you talk about, organize, and reflect upon what you have 
been doing as a critic: a kind of appended metalanguage which takes critical practice as 
its object. For literary theory seems to involve stepping back even further from the text 
than in the activity of critical practice. Regarded as a Prufrockian activity of textual 
laying out and etherization into a state of suspended animation, theory is seen to gather 
only the faintest glimmer of human voices, of primary textual echoes. So, objections to 
literary theory before 1970 tended to arise from this sense of intellectual systematization 
as a form of distantiation or temporal and spatial detachment, a paralysing self-reflexiv- 
tITc^ Tt dr ° Wning ° Ut ° f the P aI P ab * **« of literary experience. 

^:^z^^::^r dse ' as Enot ™* that ' impoL a pattern ' 

was a term used to ref " , ' ^ * aM ^ 
occasion of religious festival! or gle 7?" KpmmM d **»* ^ ** 
games, their role as sacred onlookers wa, P artidp3te ^ 

occasion. To 'theorize' takes on the orc^ ^ ° f fitUal Pr3CtiCe surrounding thC 

Literary theory before 1970, however TslT^ 0 " 5 ° f ' S P ectatorshi P' 
distinction is an important one As And C ° nnoted the ' theor y of literature'. The 
ancient Greek literary theory, the first "h Nlghtingale P oints out in her essay ° n 
moral and political critic, Plato. In the L ^ Were the formalist ' Aristotle, and the 
certainly interested in classifying literlr ^ ^ Poetics ' Plato and Aristotle were 

and figures of literary works, and were ^ identif ying conventions, forms, 

individual texts. They were not critics th mterested in underlying categories than in 
they 'theorists' in the modern sense of'theT^' ° f Uterary his torians; but neither were 
more interested in identifying a prescriptiv^™ Se6king a theor y of literature, they were 
activity is still an important aspect of Iite^ 8Klmmar of tne literary work. This kind of 
the term is used now assumes the profess" Y ' But 'theory' in the sense in which 
concept bound up with the professionali Z ati° nal CXiStence of literary studies; it is a 
history from the late nineteenth century Wh^ ^ StUdy and with its academiC 

the experience of close reading and evaluati^ 5 Criticism tends to emphasize 

literary theory insists that assumptions underi eXpUcation of individual works, 
explicit, and that no reading is ever innocent or Ieadin§ Practices must be made 
asks questions about authorship, criteria of value or P urel Y descriptive. Theory 

of 'literature'. In some sense, then, theory is a e ' c C ° ntexts of reading, and the definition 
reflexive activity, and one which is very much CmiC1Sm of criti cism, a recursive, self- 
which Anthony Giddens in Modernity and SelfJenti ^ *** Pr ° CeSS ° f /disem bedding / 
modernity. More than an attempt to 'map' the catT ^ ^"^ haS ar§ued is defin itive of 
literary and critical practices, and may well adoD^ 80 " 63 ° f literature > it is a reflection on 
^tter. y an ^Positional role in relation to the 

Perhaps the most systematic attempt to 'theorize' li te 
Frye's 1957 book The Anatomy of Criticism, which o 1 in this Wa Y was Northrop 

criticism can be a science as well as an art: 'What is ^ ^ question of whether 

a Present missing from literary 
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[^criticism is a co-ordinating principle, a central hypothesis which, like the theory of 
evolution in biology, will see the phenomenon it deals with as part of a whole/ 1 Though 
Frye makes an analogy with biology, his grammar of archetypes aspires more to the 
formal perfection of mathematical intelligibility than to the concatenation of chance 
and necessity underpinning the concept of natural selection. Although seeming to 
achieve a condition of topographical repletion previously unimagined in literary study, 
even Frye's schema did not, however, arouse the kind of deep-seated hostility and fear 
associated with the dramatic appearance of cultural 'theory' in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Indeed, it may be impossible for the contemporary student of literature, familiar with yet 
another feminist or post-colonialist reading, or the narratological categories of fabula 
and sujet, the linguistics of sign and signifier, to imagine the agonistic energies unleashed 
by the appearance of 'theory' in the 1970s. It was not unusual in those days to observe 
respectable scholars swerving deftly and squeakily into accomplished U-turns back to 
their offices in order to avoid the exchange of corridor pleasantries with members of this 
latest tribe of Moloch. Frye, on the other hand, has been admired for the grandeur and 
inventiveness of his imagination, or the breadth of his literary knowledge; but The 
Anatomy of Criticism was never seen as a threat to the very existence of literary studies. 
But this is precisely how post- 19 70s theory would come to be regarded by prominent 
critics such as Walter Jackson Bate and Harold Bloom (who contemptuously referred to 
theorists as 'lemmings' in his 1995 book, The Western Canon). One reason for this, surely, 
is that Frye's anatomization of literature promised to confer on the 'system' of literature 
the grandeur and self-sufficiency of pure mathematics. Rather than foraging in philoso- 
phy, linguistics, and the social sciences, or dissolving the boundaries of disciplines and 
discourses, Frye sought to guarantee for literature a splendid and impregnable auton- 

^ omy. Literature might be systematized, but entirely on its own terms. Just as the biologist 
might operate at a scientific level somewhat removed from that of the physicist, but 
knowing that his or her work must not contravene the laws of physics, so the literary 
critic should be able to place texts in relation to the fundamental laws of literary modes 
and genres. Other literary critics might disagree with Frye's baroque architectonics, but 
they were unlikely to regard the book as threatening early retirement or redundancy 
settlements. 



Fear and loathing in literary studies: the seductions of 
'theory' 

The so-called theory revolution of the 1970s, however, was neither a matter of specific- 
ally literary theorizing nor a systematic reflection on the practice of literary criticism. 
Writings from outside the discipline of literature suddenly seemed to become more 
important than literature itself. New perspectives and ways of thinking suddenly opened 
up on issues such as human subjectivity, power, responsibility, gender, class, race, 
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sexuality, mind, the construction of history, disciplinary boundaries, truth-effects, and 
the nature of the linguistic sign. This kind of 'theory' (the adjective 'literary' was silently 
removed) has been regarded as revolutionary precisely because its reflections on litera- 
ture have involved a realignment not only of literary texts but also of fundamental 
disciplinary boundaries. Theory in this mode therefore produced far more passionate 
responses than the kind of literary theory demanded by Wellek in 1936. Hostility from 
traditional literary scholars and critics was roused by its forays into fields which had 
formerly seemed quite remote from literary study (anthropology, linguistics, philosophy, 
economics, and sociology, for example) and which have produced a sometimes intimi- 
dating interdisciplinarity. One of the unsettling effects of this dissemination of theory, 
and a ma.or source of early suspicion about its credentials, was its tendency to what the 
phnosopher Mary Muig.ey has called 'Chinese Metaphysics- This means that you speak 
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fathoming its own foundations. If it is impossible to move beyond and outside our 
linguistic tools of interrogation, then there is no way finally that we can know that the 
world that we think we are describing objectively is not merely another version of 
Borges's Tlon, that supremely textualist universe in his collection of stories Labyrinths, 
brought into being, he tells us, by the conjunction of a mirror and an encyclopaedia. The 
implications of 'theory' seemed to reach far beyond the study of literature to disturb, in 
some way, the boundaries of almost every other academic discipline. 

Or at least, that is the story that some theorists told themselves about the significance 
of their activities. One might alternatively, of course, regard 'theory' in more modest 
terms as the contemporary extension of a mode of writing and thinking with its roots in 
the nineteenth century— just around the time that modern specialization and profes- 
sionalization began to take hold. Richard Rorty, for example, argues that this kind of 
writing developed with Macaulay, Carlyle, and Emerson, among others: all three were 
literary intellectuals who mixed literary evaluation with intellectual history and moral 
philosophy to produce a style of social prophecy which was more than hypothesis but 
less than scientific analysis. Yet, even if one allows that the various intellectual currents 
which go by the name of theory may not turn out to be as radical as once thought, it is 
evident that, collectively, they have created far more of an immediate academic ferment 
than did the writings of these departed Victorian sages. Whereas objections to earlier 
literary theory picked up on the spectator associations of theoria, contemporary theory 
has often been criticized for reviving the sacred connotations of the ancient Greek word 
and thereby encouraging an academic 'priestliness' and charisma. Responses to the 
'theorist' have been much more emotively driven than those to the concept of 'sage', 
with its connotation of ancient phronesis, or cautious practical wisdom. In the highly 
professionalized and specialized knowledge economy of the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries, even the kind of intellectual pretension to universal application of 
'travelling' ideas in the humanities is likely to be looked at askance by those who see 
themselves, like Virginia Woolf's famous beadle, as keepers of the academic turf. (The 
beadle supplies an amusing moment in A Room of One's Own as he fussily shoos the 
female narrator from the consecrated male ground of the college lawn.) For the beadles 
of literary academia, theory represented a threat to traditional turf; and even those 
traditionalists who still saw literary studies as a broad church looked upon its activities 
with the tolerant but slightly pained demeanour of a benevolent paterfamilias indulging 
the waywardness of his adolescent offspring. Like backpacking, theory might be a good 
way to see the world, but it is the kind of thing you need to get out of your system early 
on, before you 'settle down' and find a serious job. 

But travelling is undoubtedly exciting and illuminating and glamorous. Even if you are 
living out of a backpack and without the experiential resources to make extensive 
comparison with all the other exotic and not so exotic locations in the world, travelling 
makes you feel as though you are at least in touch with a bigger world. Theory made 
literary critics feel as if they were no longer stranded in the suburbs with Kingsley Amis or 
Philip Larkin, or locked into a mouldering Wellsian museum of Green Porcelain, but 
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abroad in a new, enlivening republic of vital needs, free of the paraphernalia of scholarly 
habit and the bourgeois domesticity of practical criticism. Theory was seductive and 
exciting for a new generation of literary academics in the Seventies and Eighties because 
it seemed glamorous as well as intellectually challenging. In a climate of dwindling 
resources and low morale, 'theory' offered literary studies an intellectual make-over. 
Leavisism and the New Criticism, earlier in the century, had kept alive a sense of the 
serious ethical and cultural importance of literary studies in a 'technologico-Benthamite' 
culture (to use Leavis's description), where philosophy had been instructed to become 
more like science and to retreat from discussions of values and purposes into the 
technical problem of the justification of beliefs and knowledge. But both critical ven- 
tures had boxed themselves into their own restrictive corners: Leavis with the exclusivity 
of his concept of cultural tradition in a climate of increasing multiculturalism, and later 
devotees of a textbook New Criticism with their aversion to history and insistence on 
formal autonomy in a climate of growing political agitation for civil rights and extended 
liberties. 'Theory' promised a return both to politics and the 'big' questions of life via an 
engagement with Continental philosophy, psychoanalysis, and political writing. As 
Ang lo-Amencan language philosophers picked over the minutiae of sentence structure, 
mmhcatures, and the problems of epistemological justification, the new 'theory' was 
rev^mg everythmg that was at the heart of literature itself: reflections on God, desire, 
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Afterwards he was given one of the posters as a memento of what had, in any case, been 
an unforgettable event: only then did he discover that his lecture, The Grammar of 
French Clitics', had been mistakenly advertised as 'The Glamour of French Critics'. Two 
enigmas immediately resolved themselves: the huge size of the audience and the hushed 
atmosphere as the lecture began; and the appalling and truly resounding emptiness of 
the lecture theatre ten minutes after he had begun to speak. He left my house the next 
morning with a copy of Derrida's Of Grammatology. For theory did, indeed, seem glam- 
orous and exciting. In an atmosphere where literary studies seemed increasingly in 
danger of being academically sidelined by the successes of science and technology, it 
gave literary studies a sort of enfant terrible profile which made the same kinds of claims 
to significance as I. A. Richards's declaration in the Twenties that 'only poetry can save 
us'. 3 Indeed, even hostile critics within literary studies itself have become noticeably 
more ambivalent about the value of theory since the Seventies and Eighties. The cur- 
mudgeonly scholar might feel that even if he wants no truck with the kind of eclectic 
and fashionable performance represented by theory, he can no longer deny that, in a 
wider scientific and consumer-driven economy, 'theory' has helped to promote the 
perception that literary studies matter, that literature and criticism 'make a difference'. 

Literature departments may no longer be the unacknowledged legislators of cultural 
value, but they are certainly, partly because of theory, places where debates about 
cultural values continue to flourish. Given that we inhabit an increasingly complex 
culture with few clear boundaries or secure foundations, then the kind of Leavisite 
moment which saw literary studies at the centre of a 'common culture' is long since 
over. Theory has been accused of destroying values with the introduction of a bewilder- 
ing cultural relativism; but equally, one might argue that in a multicultural society where 
the variety of values inevitably produces self-reflection and awareness of situated per- 
spective, theory was bound to happen. One has only to compare that literary cause celebre 
of the early 1960s, the Lady Chatterley trial, with the affair of The Satanic Verses of 1991 to 
see that, although both dealt with issues of censorship and the cultural place of the 
literary imagination, the ramifications of the Rushdie affair utterly defied the kind of 
literary-critical institutional containment and management exercised in the earlier trial 
of Lawrence's novel. In the latter, the authority for moral judgement about the text was 
granted to literary criticism because of the impeccable nature of its aesthetic credentials 
and the academic authority of each of its defenders: criticism ruled within its own 
demesne. In the Rushdie case, criticism was powerless to convert aesthetic judgements 
into decisive political arguments, and the incommensurability of liberal goods- 
individual freedom, on the one hand, and social justice, on the other— exposed the 
limitations of liberal 'reason' in its confrontation with Islamic belief. Literature is simply 
not as containable as it once was; theory is a reflection of and on that collapse of traditional 
sources of containment. In that sense, it offers, as Terry Eagleton has suggested, not simply 
an account of literary practice, but a 'perspective on the history of our times'. 4 

Nowadays, probably the most vehement condemnations of theory proceed more often 
from academics in non-literary disciplines, for whom theory represents the same kind of 
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threat to disciplinary boundaries as it did for literary studies in the Seventies and 
Eighties. The representation of the theorist as the worst kind of intellectual charlatan 
tends to come from scientists, philosophers, and those in the human sciences. Theory is 
here represented as a betrayal of Enlightenment reason, the destruction of humanist 
values, and a breaking of the link between discourses of truth and those of justice, 
regarded as fundamental to progress and the legitimacy of the modern political order. 
One familiar and entirely negative image of the literary theorist is that of the charismatic 
hierophant who spins out substantive and globalized, but entirely evidence-free, ac- 
counts of everything from desire to history to ethics without ever mentioning a specific 
literary work. Alan Sokal and Jean Bricmont, in their book Intellectual Impostures (1998), 
for example, write as scientists who are open to literary fictional experimentation and 
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Literary theories and scientific theories 

Opposition to 'theory 7 within literary studies before 1970, however, was less passionate 
and combative, less a crusade and more an anxious concern that 'theory' might interfere 
with the 'closeness' of reading and lead to abstraction, detachment, apatheia (everything 
that New Critics in America, and Leavisites and Practical Critics in Britain, regarded as 
the enemy of literary study). Indeed, literary intellectuals who emerged early in the 
'theory revolution' appeared, themselves, to be intensely ambivalent about the use of 
the term in this regard. Jacques Derrida, for example, always insisted that deconstruction 
is not a 'theory', 'nor a philosophy. It is neither a school nor a method. It is what 
happens . . . Deconstruction is the case' (echoing perhaps Wittgenstein's more famous 
insistence that the world is all that is the case). 9 Criticism for the New Critic or the 
textual scholar had been conceived as both a practice and a kind of handmaid to the text, 
certainly never its master or key to all mythologies. The critic should be a humble 
servant, carefully explicating and elaborating contexts, allusions, internal formal equiva- 
lences, and verbal nuances. In comparison, theory, even before 1970, might appear to 
represent a desire either for hermeneutic mastery or for that kind of complacent ultra- 
scepticism whose lofty sense of superiority rests on a negative theology insisting on the 
possession of a final knowledge that there can be no explicit knowledge of any written 
text or human utterance. Either way, theory seems to entail self-consciousness, disem- 
bedding, consciousness of the insuperable gap between knowledge and experience, the 

impossibility of presence. 

But for the student of literature, the overriding challenge to criticism had been 
presented as that of overcoming distance. Added to the list of complaints, therefore, 
were those of creative writers themselves, who often saw both literary theory and 
'theory' as strengthening the divide between the academic study of literature and the 
humanist world of letters outside the academy. These kinds of fears about the deleterious 
effects of 'theory' on the reading and appreciation of literature appeared, for example, in 
A. S. Byatt's Booker prize-winning novel Possession (1990). The central characters are 
contemporary literary academics, Maud and Roland, who are able to recognize their 
romantic feelings for each other, and complete their historical researches into a tale of 
Victorian passion, only when they abandon their predilection for literary theory and 
give themselves up to the sheer sensual pleasure of the text. The past is understood only 
when, as for Tennyson in In Memoriam, the letters from the dead writer speak and 'touch' 
Maud and Roland, as Hallam touches Tennyson, from beyond the grave. Just as he may 
only commune with the dead once a corrosive rational scepticism has been abandoned, 
so they must learn to listen to the poetic voice liberated from behind the dark glass of 
Lacan, Derrida, et al Theory is here presented as the new dogma: not even the kind of 
honest scepticism of a Tennyson struggling with his crisis of faith, but a kind of lazy 
invocation of the latest intellectual pantheon substituting for reasoned argument and 
passionate immersion. 
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Literature has traditionally been seen as that mode of writing which seems, most 
completely, to allow us to converse with the past and to enter imaginatively and 
sympathetically the minds of others. 'How to speak with the dead / so that not only / 
our but their / words are valid?,' Charles Tomlinson reflects in his poem 'In Memoriam 
Thomas Hardy'. 11 In more fashionable intellectual terms, it is the problem of how to 
speak with and represent the 'other' whilst respecting and acknowledging their 'other- 
ness'. The problem is built into the very etymology of the philosophical term used to 
refer to the systematic study of critical interpretation: hermeneutics. Hermes was the 
messenger of the Greek gods. In order to deliver their messages safely, he had to be 
conversant both with their idioms and with those of the intended human recipients of 
the message. Hermes therefore had to interpret the message for himself before he could 
proceed to translate its terms into those most appropriate for conveying the god's 
intentions to diverse mortals. Tomlinson's lines raise precisely such questions about 
authority and authenticity: how do we know whose voice we are hearing when we 
read a poem? And what is the role of the critic in mediating or explicating the text? If 
we cannot access authorial intention, whose voice are we listening to? Are we actually in 
any more privileged epistemological relation to our own activity of interpretation? Do 
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alternative available perspectives. The German philosopher Martin Heidegger, for ex- 
ample, argued that the original meaning of the Greek word theoria was not pure con- 
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templation pursued for its own sake, but indicated the struggle to bring that contempla- 
tion into one's activities in the world as the highest mode of energeia. It is this sense of the 
term which John Ruskin famously had in mind in the second part of Modern Painters 
(1846) where he locates theoria as a special faculty in the mind, and describes it as a kind 
of mediator between the eye and the mind, a faculty for the contemplation and com- 
prehension of the aesthetic. 

Modern theory may nevertheless step back to enter perspectives provided by another 
discipline, such as psychoanalysis or philosophy, and it is this that may be threatening to 
the purist concerned about control and protection of disciplinary boundaries. But this is 
to read disciplines as natural kinds or essences, Richard Rorty's imaginary 'lumps 7 , rather 
than Michel Foucault's 'discursive formations'. Theory' now means 'theories' which are 
always the product of specific histories and circumstances, which are, in turn, partly the 
effect of earlier theorizations. Many of the textual preoccupations of the various literary 
theories of the twentieth century are as ancient as Greek thought: the relationship 
between language and the world and the problem of representation; the grounds for 
validity in interpretation; the problem of judgement and evaluation; the responsibilities 
of authorship and textual legacies. In some ways, this is hardly surprising, for Plato's 
writing creates the initial moment of division between literary and philosophical writ- 
ing, and 'theory' has produced the most emphatic questioning of that division. The 
essays in the first section of this book, on Plato and Aristotle and mimesis, hermeneutics 
and interpretation, relations between authors and texts, evaluation and canonicity, 
reveal a history of such discussions leading back to the pre-Socratics. Each age renews 
discussion within its own terms and in the context of changing historical and cultural 
circumstances. 

Literary theories are not only produced in specific historical contexts but are also, like 
all written documents, open to interpretation and contextual displacement. This is why, 
in 1949, Wellek insisted that theory, as much as criticism, should be understood as 
thoroughly imbricated in history. One of the most contested areas of debate within 
theory itself is the extent of the responsibility of the writer for the way in which 
temporally and spatially distant audiences may read and interpret the work. For theory 
does not make propositional claims about the world in the manner of science, but it does 
seem to make claims about the world in a way that the literary text clearly does not. 
Contemporary theorists have been notoriously slippery over such issues. Postmodern- 
ists, for example, in retreat from the kind of world-historical claims made by the grand 
narrativists of the nineteenth century such as Marx and Hegel, are also conscious of the 
performative contradiction of making a claim that they make no claim. But their 
justification for their own existence as there to pre-empt premature linguistic closure 
in social, philosophical, and scientific discourses, is still a kind of truth claim. Most 
contemporary literary theorists are nevertheless in broad agreement that their task is not 
to provide definitive intellectual closure, but to examine the grounds and conditions for 
criticism, to search out contradictions and aporias, as much as to offer methodological 
frameworks and conceptual clarification. Emerging out of the enterprise of literary 
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studies, literary theory is therefore born out of a recognition of a fundamental contra- 
diction at the heart of its activity: that in the end its instrument of analysis, language, is 
one that is shared with its object of analysis. Literary theory cannot aspire to the 
universality of scientific theory. As Roland Barthes insisted in The Rustle of Language 
(1989): 

For science, language is merely an instrument, which it chooses to make as transparent, as neutral as 
possible, subjugated to scientific matters (operations, hypotheses, results), which are said to exist 
outside it and to precede it: on one side and first of all, the contents of the scientific message, which 
are everything; and on the other and afterwards, the verbal form entrusted with expressing these 
contents, which is nothing. 

Barthes blames the rise of science in the seventeenth century for the retreat from the 
'autonomy' of language, and he argues that literature alone in the modern world bears 
the responsibility for language. Thus he cautions that literary theory 'will never be 
anything more than one more "science" :.. if it cannot make its cen tral enterprise the 
very subversion of scientific language, ie. cannot "write itself - how can it fail to call into 
question the very language by which it knows language?' 12 

We should not therefore expect literary theory to gather up contradictions and offer 
some kind of algorithmic guide to textual interpretation in the manner of theory in 
science The model of scientific knowledge is one based on the idea of objectively 
available ev.dence, requiring training in appropriate methods of exact retrieval of data, 
concerned with predictable and repeatable patterns of events rather than unique or 
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A J . A 1UJ „ the En S llsh Language', and one of the themes of 

his dystopian and politically controversial n™^i at- ^ 
^ „, . , . "uversiai novel Nineteen Eighty-Four (1948). One of 

OrwelPs intentions surely is to remind hk r**^ 

ts ' y Q nis reader s that although they might assume 
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desire for the definitive within the managerial structures of the Western world has 
already put in place a flourishing Newspeak intended to close down human thinking 
and the possibility of individual expression. 'Orwellian' dreams of conceptual clarity 
always involve the banishment of art as symbol, metaphor, and ambiguity. In the closed 
society of Nineteen Eighty-Four, as in Plato's Republic or Hobbes's Leviathan, any kind of 
dissent becomes not only an irrationality but an impossibility. In each case, dissent is 
managed through the Newspeak of a public discourse modelled on those rules of formal 
logic which might eliminate the undecidable and the conceptually inexpressible, in- 
cluding the complexities of human need and feeling: 

the whole aim of Newspeak is to narrow the range of thought. In the end we shall make thought- 
crime literally impossible, because there will be no words in which to express it. Every concept that 
can ever be needed will be expressed by exactly one word, with its meaning rigidly defined and all its 
subsidiary meanings rubbed out and forgotten . . . every year fewer and fewer words and the range of 
consciousness always a little smaller. The Revolution will be complete when the language is per- 
fect. 13 

For Orwell, aesthetic language was a crucial counterforce to these kinds of linguistic 
tendencies. It is when 'theory' is associated with Newspeak that it is most universally 
reviled. 

Richard Rorty observed in 1991 in a book entitled Objectivity, Relativism and Truth that, 
like most other disciplines, literary criticism has oscillated between a desire to stand close 
up and do 'small jobs' well and a desire to stand back and paint 'the big picture'. Rorty 
too understands the 'theoretical turn' in literary criticism as a manifestation of the desire 
to paint the big picture, a swing of the pendulum away from practical criticism or literary 
scholarship as painstaking work on the small canvas which spurns the impulse to 
generalization and more globalizing abstractions. In these terms, we have seen that the 
major literary theorists of the last twenty-five years, Marxist, feminist, psychoanalytic, 
post-structuralist, deconstructionist, and post-colonialist, might be regarded as signal- 
ling a desire within literary studies to reinstate the literary critic in the more priestly role 
of vatic pronouncer: like the Victorian sage or practitioner of Kulturkritik, licensed to 
pronounce on the health and condition of culture as a whole. The post-war shift from 
the ideal of a common culture to a more fractured, consumerist, but also pluralistic and 
multicultural society, however, has positioned the contemporary 'sage' as advocate of 
the margins rather than the centre, of difference and dissensus, rather than identity and 
cultural consensus. Rorty senses that throughout the Eighties, 'theory' had steadily 
driven criticism away from traditions of close textual practice (Practical Criticism, Leavis- 
ism, New Criticism) to a concern with the 'big picture' traditionally associated with 
philosophy: with questions of representation, identity, truth, and method. He warns 
that one danger here is that as theory is drawn to intellectual globe-trotting, it may strive 
to justify itself in the traditional terms of philosophical universality and truth. Rorty is 
happy for philosophy to become criticism, but not for criticism to become philosophy, 
though he regards the temptation as one that is human— indeed, all too human. The 
scientific style of theorizing— the 'Galilean' style, as he refers to it— is useful as a peda- 
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gogic tool, but in the end can function only as a kind of abbreviation and should never 
be confused with philosophic pretension to any kind of truth. 'Good' theory remembers 
this; 'bad' theory forgets. 

Rorty's comments on literary theory illustrate yet another controversial aspect of the 
reception of theory. His overwhelming enthusiasm for literary theory is one example of 
how, just as opposition to theory has been voiced most vociferously by those outside the 
discipline of literary studies, so, too, the most extravagant claims for its significance tend 
to come from outsiders. For Rorty, theory has facilitated the final victory of poetry in its 
ancient quarrel with philosophy: 'everyone from H. G. Wells to John Dewey was telling 
us that life and politics would become better if only we could adopt the attitude and the 
habits of the natural scientist. We are now being told the same sort of thing about the 
literary critic.' 14 But why does Rorty regard literature and literary criticism as so valuable? 
This is because he is anxious to draw on literary studies for his own neo-pragmatist 
crusade against traditional philosophy and his textualist insistence that there are no final 
vocabularies, but only endless redescriptions which constitute and build our sense of the 
real. Rather than search for scientific proof or metaphysical certainty, or even a structural 
analysis of social inequality, we should recognize that the way to improve the world is 
through the manipulation and rejuvenation of our vocabularies: 'the method is to 
redescribe lots and lots of things in new ways, until you have created a pattern of 
linguistic behaviour which will tempt the rising generation to adopt it, thereby causing 
them to look for appropriate forms of non-linguistic behaviour'. 15 Strong poets (in 
Harold Bloom s sense) reshape vocabularies and change the world, and literature houses 
more strong poets than any other discipline. All of this seems to flatter the literary critic. 
But do we wish to inhabit a world where the possibility of trenchant critique and the 
discrimination of different kinds of knowledge claims might dissolve into a kind of 
,oyous performance and an endless commitment to inventing new vocabularies? The 
vision seems to confirm the fears of writers such as Sokal and Bricmont that 'transgress- 
ing the boundaries may have the effect of disabling genuine critique, and may instead 
create a post-Enlightenment climate ripe for a return to dogma, superstition, and dan- 
gerous political rhetorics. As they argue at the end of Intellectual Impostures, questioning 
this proclaimed link between Rortyean postmodernism and progressivist politics: 

the existence of such a link betwppn n^ C f^ j • 
naririnx For mo,i nf rhn VT P ° stmodernls m and the left constitutes, prima facie, a serious 
paradox. For most of the past two centuries, the left has been identified with science and against 
obscurant.sm, be hev.ng that rational thought and the fear.ess analysis of objective reality (both 
natural and social) are incisive took fnr , 7 1 <■ , 

f . . . . . Y? ° 01 comba ting the mystifications promoted by the powerful- 
not to mention being desirable human ends in their own right. 16 

With friends like Rorty, they seem to be saying, who needs enemies? Misplaced enthu- 
siasm for theory may be more damaging to the reputation and perception of literary 
studies than good old-fashioned obloquy. Rorty's version of theory is often the caricature 
used to represent the activity of contemporary literary studies in the onslaughts of 
populist writers such as Richard Dawkins and Philip Brockman. 
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A homeopathic art: 'theory' as the resistance to theory 

Rorty's discussion is useful, however, because it points up some of the fundamental 
problems in defining 'theory' and literary criticism', and therefore in beginning to 
understand the history of their relations. Literary theory, now often referred to simply 
as 'theory', developed in the 1970s as a curiously hybrid and unstable mix of aesthetics, 
philosophy, intellectual history, anthropology, linguistics, and psychoanalysis, and 
would seem to represent a desire on the part of literary critics to be involved in 'painting 
the big picture'. Given its origins in both analytic and scientific discourses, however, 
'theory' expressed both an impulse towards metaphysical speculation or scientific ap- 
plicability and also a critical and sceptical resistance to its own pretensions to both these 
versions of the grand style. A decade before Rorty's discussion, in 1982, Paul de Man 
published an important essay entitled 'Resistance to Theory' in which he recognized this 
tension and argued that the main interest of theory lies in talking about and revealing 
the impossibility of defining theory. He began with an account of how the essay was 
originally commissioned by the Modern Language Association as a chapter on the 
definition of theory for a book on current scholarship in the humanities. When de 
Man submitted the chapter in which he pronounced theory impossible to define, the 
editorial board rejected the essay, demonstrating in de Man's terms their desire as 
representatives of 'literary scholarship' to be more 'theoretical' than theory itself. Iron- 
ically, of course, the essay that was finally published begins with this account of its own 
rejection, providing a kind of rhetorical mise-en-abyme effect which serves as a prelude to 
the definition of theory's non-definitiveness which is its theme. De Man argues that 
theory is broadly the attempt to ground questions about the exegesis and evaluation of 
literature in a system of some conceptual generality, but that, given that there must 
always be some a priori definition of literature before such discussion can begin, the 
attempt to define theory will always fall down (logically) on grounds of circularity, and 
will always rely on assumptions which, in Godelian fashion, stand outside the general- 
ized system. In this sense, even the New Critics were theoreticians, though they certainly 
did not think of themselves as such. De Man is basically claiming that there can be no 
practice without theory, but that theory itself resists assimilation to philosophy because 
of its own aporetic awareness of a necessarily pragmatic moment at the heart of its 
enterprise. Theory is, therefore, in the end, also a mode of practice. Literary theory, 
more than philosophy, has recognized its own impossibility as a metalanguage, or 
systematic account of literature, because it shares that condition of verbal aesthesis, of 
the foregrounding of the rhetorical over the grammatical or logical, which is finally what 
separates the literary from the philosophical text. 

De Man's essay suggests that Rorty's fears were unwarranted, and that literary theory 
from the start had built in its own resistance to itself— its own defence against turning 
philosophical to paint big pictures and epic narratives. In fact, although de Man filters 
his defence of theory through an account of Saussurean linguistics, and therefore gives to 
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it the inflection of post-structuralism's linguistic turn, as early as 1962 the philosopher 
Alisdair Macintyre had already pointed out that a significant difference between theory 
in the natural sciences and theory in the human sciences is that the way we think about 
the human is part of what we are trying to think; the concepts we use to grasp what we 
are become part of what we are. Human beings use concepts to define beings who are 
what they are because they use concepts. Any 'theory' therefore may change the behav- 
iour it is there to 'describe'. There seems to be an inescapable circularity and undecid- 
ability, but also, therefore, potential for endless self-verification in all theorizing in the 
human sciences, including literary theory Even if we accept the neo-pragmatist argu- 
ments of philosophers such as Richard Rorty that the scientific account of nature consists 
of 'texts' and not 'lumps', there is still an important difference between scientific and 
cultural or literary theory. Theories about human nature or human artefacts self-reflex- 
ively shape that human nature and those artefacts: in a post-Freudian world, for ex- 
ample, it is hard to imagine conceiving of our mental life without assuming the existence 
of an 'unconscious'. Even if we rarely make such presuppositions explicit, they are the 
assumptions which are the condition of thinking about who we are. A theory about the 
self, in some sense, becomes the practice of a self which conditions the forms of future 
theorization. The same is true of any human practice, including that of writing, of 
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But this is again surely one of the reasons why 'theory' as such has aroused animosity; 
theory frustrates our human desire for authentic 'presence', as being-for-oneself, by 
suggesting that we can never even grasp who we are ourselves, because we are always 
in part already a product of the theory that we are using to try to grasp who and what we 
are^ Similarly, literature too is understood not in terms of itself, but as already constituted 
and framed within the terms of alien discourses: of psychoanalysis, philosophy, linguis- 
tics. Theory seems to interpose something alien between the reader and the text, threat- 
ening that Romantic-humanist legacy which looks to the aesthetic as an alternative 
mode of uniquely embodied knowledge, a 'showing forth' of the conceptually unrepre- 
sentable. But, as de Man shows, what is interposed is also resisted and assimilated to the 
terms of the aesthetic. It is only when literary theory overreaches itself and aspires to the 
condition of the definitive, of a scientific theory, that it loses all contact with the detailed 
materiality of the text and becomes the inauthentic kind of theory condemned by 
Richard Rorty. Theory is more than simply speculation or hypothesis, is often analytic, 
yet can never be subject to the same degree of justification, of verification or falsification, 
of testing and inference and formulation of laws, which is assumed to be necessary to 
scientific theory. Rorty's conception of bad or inauthentic theory would be that which 
degenerates into substantive dogma or tries to make what Karl Popper described as 
'pseudo-scientific claims': 1 ? in other words, evidence-free, globalizing pronouncements 
which can be neither tested nor falsified, but are then regarded as a generalizing tem- 
plate. One of the problems encountered within literary theory has indeed been the 
tendency for the pedagogic short cut^the textbook version of deconstruction or post- 
modernism or feminist theory-to be confused with some notion of a systematic or 
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definitive truth. Theory then becomes dogma, a mere genuflection to authority, rather 
than engaged and painstaking argument; an inflexible, a priori, interpretative framework 
is then imposed on the primary text. Reading becomes as predictable as a well- 
established scientific process. Without the resistance to theory, and the close and careful 
reading of the text against its theorizations, there is that wearisome sense that one knows 
what one is going to say about the text beforehand, with the result that, instead of 
reading, engagement consists simply in looking for suitable illustration for an argument 
and interpretation that is already written. Defenders of theory have often castigated such 
practices as a process of domestication of theory, and have insisted on the need to return 
to the words of the 'masters', Derrida, Foucault, Lacan, etal But, given that such masters 
have already banished the notion of a return to origins and authority, yet another 
contradiction opens up. Defenders of theory have come to recognize the importance 
of advising their students to return to rigorous readings of the individual theoretical and 
literary text. 



The rise of theory 

Literary theories, then, are provisional, historical constructs just as open to the vagaries 
of dissemination, popularization, and hermeneutic instability as any other mode of 
writing. Theory rose in the context of significant cultural and historical changes in the 
Sixties, coinciding with a number of important intellectual challenges to ways of think- 
ing about philosophy, science, and art. There are marked differences as well as broadly 
similar orientations in the formation of 'theory' in North America and in Britain and 
Europe, of course, given the different orientations in their respective traditions of 
criticism and intellectual thought. Britain had a long intellectual tradition of resistance 
to theory and orientation towards a kind of common-sense empiricism, which meshed 
with its particular kind of liberal and left traditions: morally oriented and concerned 
with the ongoing need for contracts protecting human rights, believing that being 
reasonable requires assertions to be supported by verifiable evidence which, as far as 
possible, is applicable to all human beings. Social theorizing has usually been performed 
piecemeal and tentatively through ordinary language rather than through technical 
vocabularies and grand narratives, and there has been a marked suspicion of globalizing 
intellectualism. (Orwell's essay of 1940, 'The Lion and the Unicorn', is the most cele- 
brated account of this.) The tradition of Kulturkritik was well established in its nativist 
versions, and so were traditions of socialist and humanist thinking. 

North America, on the other hand, possessed a longer and more emphatic orientation 
towards Idealist philosophy, which can be traced back to the influence of Emerson. This 
was tempered somewhat by the influence of the philosophies of James and Dewey, with 
their insistence on bodily experience, and the early pragmatist interest in the biological, 
in issues concerning race and liberty of the so-called Metaphysical Club thinkers. 
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Indigenous traditions of thought had already been challenged by the influx of European 
intellectuals, refugees after World War II, so that phenomenology, existentialism, psy- 
choanalysis, and Eastern European linguistics were already shaping intellectual currents 
in the Forties and Fifties, challenging positivism from within philosophy itself. The 
Frankfurt School had also moved to New York after the rise of Nazism. Though I. A. 
Richards was an important early influence on the New Criticism, Leavisism had no 
purchase whatsoever on American criticism. Lionel Trilling, the main spokesperson for 
literature as an expression of the moral imagination, reiterated a Jamesian vision which 
had none of the fervour and preacherly cast of Leavis's English Nonconformist imagin- 
ation. In the Sixties, the cult of Nietzschean aestheticism was established through the 
late Romantic reading of Wallace Stevens and the attractions of the 'supreme fiction' 
produced a more flamboyant version of the postmodern than in Britain. A late version of 
the Romantic imagination was held up as the only stay against chaos and a still heroic 
version of the centrality of the poet. 

In both countries, however, the 1960s was a decade of expanding consumerism; 
widening democracy; globalization and the beginning of the boom in information 
technologies; the retreat from both colonialism and older utopianisms in politics and 
the rise of new identity politics around issues of race, gender, and sexuality; a prolifer- 
ation of subcultures and the erosion of clear distinctions between high and popular 
culture; an intensified 'linguistic turn' in all intellectual thought and not just philoso- 
phy; and an increasingly sceptical attitude towards the various shibboleths of modernity 
such as scientific progress, subjective autonomy, and rational social planning. An in- 
creasing sense of the instability and fragmentary nature of the world, of its violences and 
injustices, and the difficulty of knowing it or remedying such ills, provided a constant 
background theme of retreat from totality. 

Indeed, it is perhaps no coincidence that the kind of theoretical reflection that we have 
been discussing began to emerge in literary studies at precisely the moment, the early 
1960s, which saw the publication of Thoams Kuhn's immensely influential The Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions (1962), which sought to demonstrate how all knowledge, includ- 
ing even scientific theory, is produced within communities which implicitly provide the 
framework-the boundaries and the vocabularies-within which investigation may take 
place. Such communities thus also condition the kinds of questions which might be 
posed. Kuhn referred to such frameworks as 'paradigms', and used the concept to explain 
the distinction between what he called 'normal' and 'revolutionary' science. (Another 
reason, perhaps, why literary theory has been referred to as a 'Copernican revolution'.) 
According to Kuhn, there occurs, every so often, some revolution in knowledge whereby 
an entire paradigm shifts and which involves a radical reconstitution of 'facts' within the 
terms of the new paradigm. Even within scientific communities, therefore, facts exist 
within frameworks agreed upon by the community and its established traditions, and 
change occurs when pressure from anomalies in observation and theorizing become so 
insistent that eventually a revolutionary shift in the entire paradigm of knowledge 
occurs. Kuhn introduced the concept of incommensurability as an account of the way 
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in which, as an entire world-view shifts, scientific vocabularies which had previously 
been regarded as precise and universal— terms such as 'mass', for example— come to 
carry radically different, indeed incommensurable, meanings within the various frame- 
works of knowledge. Even scientific theories, therefore, begin to seem subject to the kind 
of historical provisionality more traditionally associated with the humanities. 

Literary 'theory', for the most part, however, has regarded exposure of illusory con- 
structions of the real as one of its primary tasks. Theorists have largely regarded their task 
as one of revealing how such illusions are dependent upon a consensus made possible 
through the suppression of contradictions opened up in all discourses by the slippery, 
metaphoric, and differential nature of language that can never command the subject- 
matter it purports to represent. Indeed, most theorizing in the Seventies and Eighties 
foregrounds this 'linguistic turn'. In Britain, Catherine Belsey's enormously influential 
introduction to theory, Critical Practice (1980), spelt out the implications for criticism of 
this 'linguistic turn' (and aroused much ire from traditionalists in literature depart- 
ments). In the book, she described what she perceived as the Weltanschaung of contem- 
porary literary studies in Britain, the 'normal' paradigm that would be revolutionized by 
the introduction of theory, which she refers to as 'empiricist-realist'. In this paradigm, 

common sense urges that 'man' is the origin and the source of meaning, of action and of history 
(humanism). Our concepts and our knowledge are held to be the product of experience (empiricism) 
and this experience is preceded and interpreted by the mind, reason or thought, the property of a 
transcendent human nature whose essence is the attribute of each individual (individualism). 1 " 

Epistemologically, this is what philosophers refer to as a correspondence theory of truth, 
where literature 'reflects' either the world or the vision and ideas in the mind of the 
writer. 

Most of the assumptions of modern criticism are seen to follow from these fundamen- 
tal assumptions, which are the commonplaces of a predominantly empiricist philosoph- 
ical tradition and a science-dominated world-view. Humanism, she insists, assumes that 
experience is prior to language, and language is conceived merely as a tool to express the 
way that experience is felt and interpreted by the particular individual experiencing the 
'raw feel'. Literature is then understood to be the expression of particularly gifted 
individuals who are able to capture elusive but enduring truths about this essential 
human nature through the sensuous crafting of words. For Belsey, the recovery of the 
work of Ferdinand de Saussure and the mapping of that work on to the hermeneutics of 
suspicion of Marx, Freud, and Nietzsche, has produced a theoretical revolution which 
challenges every assumption of literary criticism: about authorial intention and expres- 
sivity, autonomous subjective identity, the possibility of knowledge, and the idea of pure 
or non-ideological value. Saussure developed a conventionalist and constructivist ac- 
count of language which rejected the idea that it either names or corresponds to the 
world; language is viewed as an endless system of deferral and difference, without 
substantive identity. Postmodern theorists have developed this insight to argue that, if 
it is impossible to move beyond and outside our instruments for questioning the world, 
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because these are the same linguistic tools through which the world itself has been 
constructed, then our knowledge of the world is limited to the scope of the conceptual 
reference of the particular language game in which we find ourselves. We are simply 
deluding ourselves when we posit transcendental origins and embrace a naive and 
logocentric faith in the capacity of language to mirror the structure of the real. The 
only origin of linguistic representation is constructed through linguistic representation. 

The most significant and specific date which might be marked as pinpointing the start 
of the 'theory' revolution is 1967. Two key texts were published that year which, between 
them, seem to illustrate perfectly the nature of the gap between the assumptions of 
traditional literary studies and those which came to be referred to as post-structuralism. 
Jacques Derrida's lecture entitled 'Structure, Sign and Play in the Human Sciences', given 
at a conference held in 1966 at Johns Hopkins University, was published the following 
year in a book entitled The Structuralist Controversy: The Languages of Criticism and the 
Sciences of Man. The very same year saw the publication of E. D. Hirsch's Validity in 
Interpretation. Previous highly publicized literary debates in the twentieth century- 
between F. R. Leavis and Rene Wellek or Leavis and F. W. Bateson, for example-had 
revealed fractures and oppositions in the understanding of the nature and function of 
literary criticism, but usually within a broad framework of agreement that criticism was 
in the knowledge business. What they had largely disagreed upon was the nature of that 
knowledge and the implications for critical practice of different knowledge paradigms. 
Derrida's essay sought not only to demonstrate the unavailability of knowledge in 
iterary criticism, but the final instability of all meaning in written texts (philosophical, 
literary, historical) because of the relational and conventional nature of the linguistic 
sign and the conditions of its dissemination and reiteration. Hirsch, on the other hand, 

or£ r IT ^k, 3 traditionall y scientif * hermeneutics committed to the retrieval of an 
origin* and stable meaning derived from the scholarly historical location of the text and 
the relative availability of authorial intention. In the spirit of Virginia Woolf's famous 
declaration that 'in or around December 1910 human nature changed', one might 
suggest that m or around 1967, the nature of criticism changed, and the so-called 
Copernican or theory revolution began.'* For one implication of Derrida's essay was 
that criticism, like literature, must exist ultimately as a mode of the performative and the 
creative of construction rather than construal; in this mode-closer to the literary than 
the philosophical-it might paradoxically function as a form of radical scepticism pre- 
empting or exposing the illegitimate linguistic closures involved in the philosophical 
assertion of propositional meaning. The deconstructive economy might be viewed, 
therefore as another critically deft move to reconcile the world-disclosing aspect of 
aesthetic language with the rational scepticism required by the dominant knowledge 
paradigms of the academy. Though deconstructs has perhaps been the source of much 
of the fear and hostility aroused by the 'theoretical turn', it certainly did not seek to drive 
out the aesthetic in the kind of reductive fashion sometimes assumed by its detractors. 

In its foregrounding of language therefore and in the historical circumstances of its 
emergence within literary studies, 'theory' (meaning all those intellectual movements- 
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structuralism, post-structuralism, deconstruction, Marxism, feminism, varieties of her- 
meneutics, post-colonialism, deconstruction, psychoanalysis— which had changed the 
landscape of literary studies by the 1980s), has always also enacted a resistance to theory. 
Opposition to theory, however, has often arisen from within humanistic literary studies 
itself which fails to recognize that resistance, and therefore fears the encroachment of 
scientism; yet it has also arisen from scientists and philosophers who perceive the 
resistance to theory as a mode of creeping aestheticism, invading science and relativizing 
knowledge. Derrida's famous but much misunderstood statement 'II n'ya pas de hors- 
texte' has often been quoted by scientists and humanists who condemn theory as an 
indiscriminate textualism which turns everything into 'stories' and destroys the grounds 
of all truth claims. But Derrida is implying not the vulgar postmodernist idea that reality 
does not exist except as an illusion constructed through verbal artifice, but simply that it 
is impossible to distinguish categorically what is inside and outside the text. In other 
words, he is suggesting that there is no way within language to know what it is that 
language can finally know about the world. Modernist literature was founded on such 
paradoxical self-reflexivity: the narrative crux of Conrad's Heart of Darkness, for example, 
turns on its narrator's perception of the way in which any attempt to describe experience 
inevitably changes its shape, and the novel, significantly, ends on one conscious and 
possibly one, unconscious, verbal deception. Samuel Beckett's Unnamable, for example, 
reflects, in Beckett's 1952 novel: 'I'm neither one side nor the other ... I'm the tympa- 
num, on one hand the mind, on the other the world, I don't belong to either.' 20 But it 
becomes more disturbing if such self-reflexivity and rhetorical undoing is relentlessly 
unearthed also in the philosophical treatise or the scientific paper. Fredric Jameson has 
suggested that 'the crucial feature of what we have called a theoretical aesthetic lies in its 
organisation around this particular taboo, which excludes the philosophic proposition 
as such, and thereby statements about being as well as judgements about truth'. 21 
Theory' in this vein is actually much more threatening to disciplines whose existence 
depends on the acceptance of their propositions about the world, and is threatening to 
literary studies only when it adopts a positivistic guise. For theory is threatening not only 
in its capacity to disturb the traditional boundaries of literary study, but also in 
its contestation of the conditions for, and boundaries of, other disciplines: anthropology, 
archaeology, geography, history, legal studies, philosophy, sociology, and even the 
natural sciences. Yet, one of the guiding assumptions behind this volume is that it 
is not possible either fully to understand or to assess the impact of the 'theory revolution' 
on literary studies and beyond without an account of the various schools and practices 
of literary criticism which pre-dated its emergence. The next section of this general 
introduction therefore offers some reflection on relations between theory and 
critical practices by focusing on the nature of criticism before the rise of theory in the 
1970s. 
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Before 'theory': early to mid-twentieth-century criticism 

When Rene Wellek made his original plea for a theory of criticism in 1936, the New 
Criticism was beginning to establish itself in North America at the professional core of 
literary studies. The set of critical practices which eventually came to bear this title 
evolved out of the preoccupations of a group of poets, 'the Fugitives', writing in the 
1930s in the southern states of the USA and finding an outlet for their views in two 
journals of the time, the Kenyon Review and the Sewanee Review. The theoretician of the 
group, John Crowe Ransom, was also the member who was perhaps most fiercely 
opposed to the theoretical spirit, and his writing constitutes an early example of what 
Paul de Man would refer to, in 1981, as that 'resistance to theory' that we have seen to be 
always built into literary theory itself. Ransom held an almost magical view of poetry as 
an organization of signs which stood in an iconic relation with nature and offered the 
kind of embodied, immediate, and concrete experience which might escape the perva- 
sive abstractions of modern science and the reductionisms of the 'Platonic censor' (the 
desire to gather contingent particulars under the umbrella of an Ideal Concept). He was 
adamant that the literary text must be regarded as an object in the world, an entity for- 
itself wh,ch must never be critically subjugated to philosophical or scientific systems of 
thought. Art preserves the world in its particularity, whereas science and philosophy 
work by analytic reduction and synthetic unification. Criticism, as a practice, must 
above all respect the particularity of the work. Similarly, Cleanth Brooks argued that 
poetry is a unique kind of experience, which can never be captured in the kind of 
discursive description which constitutes a 'heresy of paraphrase'. Poetry is redemptive, 
in that it returns to us a more refractory original world, an ontologically distinct experi- 
ence which offers a simulacrum of experiential fullness in the world outside of the text. 
The New Critics were not the only critical school of the Thirties to take their stand in 

cri ITp , tera T ° n 3 teSOlUtely anti - theor y Platform. In 1932, the Cambridge 
critic K R. Leavis founded the journal Scrutiny in a similar spirit of opposition to abstrac- 
tion, theory, the conceptual, discursive ideas, and paraphrase, and with a similarly post- 
Romantic conviction of poetic irreducibility and the redemptive role of literary study in 
recovering the direct apprehension of immediate experience. Leavis eschewed the New 
Critical sense of the autonomy of the poem as a verbal icon or a well-wrought urn, 
insisting always that there are no literary values; that criticism, like literature, is always a 
.udgement on life, He preferred to speak of 'practice in criticism' rather than 'practical 
criticism But he did share the New Critics' sense of poetry as a primordial, world- 
creating form of language, the view that poetry enacts experience rather than constitut- 
ing a discursive account of experience. 

Wellek made his plea concerning the need for a theory of criticism in 1936 in a context 
in which New Criticism in the USA and Leavisism in England were poised to become the 
dominant modes of critical practice. The following year, tension between conceptions of 
criticism and theory erupted after the publication of Leavis's Revaluation and Wellek's 
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review of the book, which, though largely admiring, also voiced a stringent critique of 
Leavis's critical method and practices. The debate flagged up fundamental tensions 
within the practices of literary studies which still exist some seventy years on, and 
even though the 'theory wars' have subsided considerably since the 1990s, Wellek's 
review (published in Scrutiny) represented the first important plea for the integration of 
theory into critical practice as part of the proper professionalization of literary studies. 
Leavis's written response to Wellek's accusations (also appearing in Scrutiny) represented 
a determination to consign all theoretical reflection to the discipline of philosophy and a 
concern to protect the practice of a non-theorizable 'close reading' as the definitive 
activity of the literature department. 

In his review, Wellek praised Leavis's book as the first attempt to rewrite the history of 
poetry from a twentieth-century point of view, and declared himself to be in broad 
sympathy with its underlying norms: the view of the importance of evaluation in 
criticism, of close reading and attention to language, its anti-Platonism and view of the 
importance of literary criticism as a separate activity in its own right. But Wellek de- 
murred from some of Leavis's specific interpretations and judgements of individual 
poets, and went on to suggest that Leavis's underlying orientation towards a realist, 
empiricist intellectual tradition had led him to undervalue and misconstrue those 
Romantic writers, such as Shelley, of a more Idealist philosophical orientation. Leavis 
responded with an immediate admission that of course he approached the text with 
prior assumptions, but insisted that their explication, a matter for philosophical reflec- 
tion, had no place in literary criticism. Philosophy and criticism are mutually opposed 
ways of reading: abstract versus concrete; detached versus total response; intrinsic versus 
extrinsic: one stands back at a distance from the text, the other involves 'feeling into' 
and communion with it. Looking back on the debate, one can immediately see the 
sleight of hand whereby Leavis refutes his opponent's charges by conflating two stages 
of Wellek's argument— the first, about the desirability of declaring prejudices and pre- 
suppositions, with the second, about the supplementary usefulness of philosophical 
information in literary criticism— so that any theoretical or more abstract critical reflec- 
tion is consigned to the field of philosophy, which is then regarded as the disciplinary 
enemy of literary criticism. Ironically of course, in defending his concept of reading as 
unmediated community with the poem, Leavis accounted for his refusal to declare his 
presuppositions, and in his refusal actually declared them. This would seem to illustrate 
that familiar point made by many a commentator since, that to assume you are innocent 
of a 'theory' is simply to be in the grip of an earlier or alternative one; denial becomes a 
potential source of dogma, of unavailability for reasonable debate. 

It has already been argued that theoretical reflection, second-order consciousness, is 
an inevitable aspect of being human, and not just the definitive aspect of being an 
intellectual. Our practices are shaped and guided by theoretical reflection, and our 
theories emerge from traditions of practice. Theory is evidently in some sense a human 
activity almost as inevitable as breathing; yet already one can see in examining this 
critical debate of 1947 the source of one of the resistances to theory: the tendency to 
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associate theoretical reflection with detachment and abstraction, with philosophical and 
scientific reductionism, or what Ransom calls the 'Platonic censor'. It was Plato, of 
course who first exiled poetry from his ideal republic on the grounds of its epistemo- 
logical inadequacy and ethical confusions, and because it professed a kind of knowledg 
out t ?n * W " Unabk ' mi0nall y' to Justify. And in the Protagoras, Socrates spells 
out his intellectual objections to criticism in more or less the same terms: 'Conversion 
H reminds me to ° — h of the wine parties of second-rate and commonplace 
are Tn T* imerr ° gate P ° ets abou < what they say, and most often when they 
nothei T£ diSCUSSi ° n S ° me »y the Poet's meaning is one thing and som 

wet: lL T ^ ° n ^ nob «* -Produce a conclusive argument'. 22 Bu 

dvoc y at ^ f n ° f ** theo ^ions. In his 1963 book Concepts of Criticism, Wellek st 
Andean Cr ti r ***** bUt he COnclud " an essay on 'Philosophy and Postwar 
American Criticism' by declaring that 



in the wide sense n,,r h« u eoi0 ^ even mystical illumination. If we interpret p 

p hi .oso Ph , sk^ee* a tautoiosy ° r equation - uterary TSSSSt 

literature as distinct from I hi m may P reserve its ori § inal concem: nhiloso- 

Phy and literary criti£m'.» ^ ^ ° f man ' In short 1 ho ? e our P hraSC ^ remam: 

^22^ criucism < and — ab ° ut its infiitrat r zz 

studies has Lts ltlT! * " ° ld 35 ^ S 

insistence onThTn h / ^ ^ mi * of practices, despite the New Critical 
iza ^ 0 ZZ 1 3 Pr ° Perly defended -thod of criticism and a professional- 

b^^tt^' ^ aS 1894 ' *e Italian aesthetician Bernadetto Croc 
cU^^tt^,*;*^ CrWcism had -me to signify an assemblage of the most 

^^^^t^rr simpiy by a Tr^ssss 

of be n ficem act i vi ^ ^ that at present (1923) it was not so much an 'orderly field 
L ke S"r^ m ° re 3 P ark of intending and contentious orators'. 

i r o emise ° f a comm ° n cuitu - and the poten r r : d e : 

to 'comnose hi h • ff ^ Ehot recommended that the exemplary critic should try 

pur Im Z nh I!™ Wlth " ^ of h " ^hows as possible' in the 'common 
fcTl^f l3ter by LeaVis > of '*» 1**™*' Note that for Eliot, as 

nron .v I, fi T 1S / SSOCiated 'judgement': for Wellek, by contrast, it must be a 
property .ustified mode of knowledge. But what kind of knowledge? 

The terms of Wellek's 1936 declaration of the need to organize and systematize literary 
study were much stronger than Eliot's appeal for a working consensus. The discipline 
seemed to him to have become the focus for an influx of philosophical orientations, 
methodologies, and intellectual frameworks from geographically and nationally various 
traditions. Interestingly, of course, theory is here again presented by Wellek as a form of 
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intrinsic self-reflection rather than the invasion of literary studies by philosophy. It was 
not until the publication of The Theory of Literature in 1949, though, that Wellek himself 
would perform such a systematization in an effort to supply criticism with a proper 
'organon of methods' (surely an intentional allusion to Francis Bacon's systematization 
of knowledge in the Novum Orgarmm). Underpinning the conception of this undertaking 
was a basic distinction between 'extrinsic' approaches to the text (based on biography, 
history, sociology, psychoanalysis, myth) and 'intrinsic' approaches (rooted in formal- 
ism, linguistic criticism, structural analysis, and narratology). The source for this distinc- 
tion was probably Eliot's enormously influential essay of 1919, Tradition and the 
Individual Talent', with its basic distinction between, on the one hand, a view of 
literature as a simultaneous order, and, on the other, a view of literature as individual 
works arranged in a chronological order as integral components of a historical process. 
This provided Wellek's distinction between literary criticism and literary history. Beyond 
this, he insisted on a distinction between criticism of individual works and the formu- 
lation of the principles and criteria of literature and literary study which would arise 
inductively from the individual studies but also inferentially from philosophical aesthet- 
ics studied as an ongoing, historically contextualized body of knowledge. Wellek was 
fully cognizant of the German tradition of Literaturwissenschaft, which preserved in the 
German term the ancient idea of systematic knowledge (scientia); but he was concerned 
to resist facile translation into English of the concept of a 'science' of literature. In the 
Anglo-American tradition, this would inevitably carry connotations of the methods and 
frameworks of the natural sciences, which he regarded as utterly inappropriate for 
literary study. Indeed, since Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics, the recognition that the 
kind of 'exactness' required for science might be an inappropriate model of knowledge 
for other disciplines had been refined into a recognition that, whereas science studies 
natural objects in the world, the object of literary study is the outcome of the intentional 
activity of other minds. Kant had argued that the animating principle of literary works is 
that they 'occasion much thought, without however any definite thought, ie. any 
concept, being capable of being adequate to it'. 24 But in 1936, there were very good 
reasons why Wellek was concerned to find a means to organize the field of literary study 
(which seemed increasingly to approach a condition of Babel), but without succumbing 
to the desire to appropriate the methods of the natural sciences for such an undertaking. 

The year 1936 saw the publication of A. J. Ayer's Language, Truth and Logic; it was also 
the high point of Logical Positivist influence on disciplinary paradigms of knowledge 
(though, in strictly philosophical terms, Logical Positivism was already foundering). For 
Ayer, all scientific assertions were to be grounded in facts open to observation: scientific 
theorems are axiomatic systems whose connection to experience is to be achieved by the 
discovery of strict rules of interpretation, and the deductive derivation of facts is to be 
explained from empirical laws that act as premisses of the deductive argument. A central 
tenet of Logical Positivism, therefore, was that meaning pertains only to those proposi- 
tions that can be empirically verified or falsified; truth is ultimately a function of the 
productive tautologies of mathematics and formal logic; and metaphysics, art, ethics, 
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and literary criticism accordingly belong to a consolatory realm of the purely fictional, 
2\ m T, n , * Ayef r6ferred t0 as 'nonsense'-those parts of our infantile selves 
hat still like to believe in stories. For Ayer, literary criticism could never aspire to the 
status of any kind of knowledge as defined by positivism, and though he did not object to 
gentlemanly conversations on poetry, this would hardly provide a substantial base for a 
properly professionalized academic discipline 

Twlntief !7 Ph w m ° Vemem ° f L °* ical Po ^vism, stemming from Vienna in ^ 
Z^ZmT T k gr ° Wing U P — eived its project as one winch 

Tn o 1" al 3 T,' f ° Undati °n «* the justification of scientific knowledge 

tion s n TT 7 t0 SePame ° Ut SCientific knowledge from metaphysical specula- 
rphedt ca ^ diSC ° UrSes of value. The unity of science' movemen 

of sconce ^T? 3 m °~ <* reductionism-to define the languag 

d scourT T n P t0 r dCr SdenCe irreducib * to and impregnable by other kinds of 
^ZX? ° 3 P0HtiCal 3genda: the critique of irresponsible metaphysics 

TedTo onZ T? USCd t0 Und -P- world-historical thinking was explicitly 
New cZST Tr> * eWUS &Ci ^ m of H ^«an and Marxist accounts of history.) 
b Zl T e I? iaCtiCal Criticis - - England (with its close affinities with Cam- 
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pZ and once ° T* ** "«« a «">*™ propensity toward hygiene and 
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broader rivir ™h w ° f 3ny claim to mora l and political relevance in the 
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^!tr epiStem fSical Practice than that of science, and tried to reconcile the 
lam s of autonomy with those of relevance by suggesting the vital role of aesthetic 
experience in an increasingly scientized mass culture In Kantian terms, to be autono- 
mous is to transcend the phenomenality and necessity of material or historical deter- 

mination and to give the law untn nn»,oK • ^ r „ j 

8 w umo oneself in a space constituted by freedom. Transferred 

to the aesthetic, this kind of autonomy entails that art exists as its own end, that it 
creates its own universe, one structured according to internal rules not interchangeable 
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with the imperatives of other orders outside the aesthetic. One interpretation of this 
imperative is apparent in movements of art-for-art's sake or extreme versions of aesthetic 
formalism such as that of Clive Bell; but the price of this kind of autonomy is disengage- 
ment from history, politics, and a broader culture. Art is preserved in its purity, but 
trivialized as regards its wider human significance. 

The theoretical vocabulary of justification used by the New Critics and Leavis, how- 
ever, though sharing the modern concern with autonomy, had its origins in the Roman- 
tic turn from mimesis to poeisis, and in mid-nineteenth-century arguments for the 
cultural significance of art and the moral and social responsibility and importance of 
criticism as unique modes of knowledge and experience. German Romantic thinkers 
such as Schlegel and Schleiermacher had insisted that scientific discourse does not hold 
an exclusive monopoly on knowledge. Science is only one way of knowing the world, 
and always presents that world under its particular aspect. But the world is always more 
than any third-person scientific account can make available (similar arguments are being 
rehearsed by contemporary scientists and philosophers over the question of whether 
science can ever give an account of consciousness, or whether consciousness is funda- 
mentally an ontologically subjective category which will always resist the scientific 
remit). Hermeneutic philosophy, which developed out of German Romanticism, insists 
that there is a more fundamental state of affairs pertaining to beings-in-the-world in 
which something is understood as something or recognized before the kind of warranted 
assertability of scientific description becomes possible. For the Romantics, it was the 
language of the aesthetic, and not the scientific, that might capture this world-disclosing 
truth of being which is always rooted in history and never circumscribed by scientific 
definitions of what the world is. Literary discourse is valuable because it tries to say the 
unsayable, and to disclose a more fundamental truth about the world than science. (The 
later 'resistance' to theory within literary theory itself, discussed earlier, can also be 
traced to such origins, suggesting continuities as well as radical differences between 
literary criticism in the earlier part of the century and literary theory at the end.) 

It is this perception which connects Leavis, whose intellectual roots are in the Arnold- 
ian version of nineteenth-century Kulturkritik, with Wellek, trained in European Ro- 
mantic hermeneutics, and the New Critics, who absorb the Romantic legacy via 
Coleridgean organicism and the American Idealist-oriented thought of writers such as 
Emerson. For the British empiricist J. S. Mill, too, however, poetry constituted a unique 
mode of shared symbolic knowledge and values, an important legacy to twentieth- 
century criticism which would then foreground the formal properties of the work as 
the vehicle for this knowledge and the proper focus of criticism. Mill had declared that 
'poetry, when it is really such, is truth; and fiction also, if it is good for anything, is truth: 
but they are different truths. The truth of poetry is to paint the human soul truly; the 
truth of fiction is to give a true picture of life.' 25 Poetry is understood as 'expressive 7 of the 
human soul, and fiction as 'mimetic 7 of human life, and though they are revelatory of 
'truth', the function of criticism is one of explication: to render such knowledge more 
accessible to the reader. Indeed, for Mill, literature was a higher form of knowledge than 
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logic, because it was able to embody a moral and symbolic knowledge that was funda- 
mentally human: it is this understanding of literature as a mode of embodied, concrete 
experience which becomes central to twentieth-century criticism. It also goes a long way 
in explaining the hostility and resistance to 'theory', regarded as a reductionist and alien 
incursion of the scientific and the abstract, the detached and the inhuman generaliza- 
tion. But it also helps to account, as we have seen, for theory's own resistance to theory 
and its desire to disseminate an aestheticist perspective which might have significance 
and cultural relevance beyond the confines of literary studies. There are other continu- 
ities too. Although 'theory' might seem to be a reaction against New Critical autonomy 
and Leavisite versions of Romantic humanism, some of the fiercest debates within theory 
have been over the extent to which literary theory is also 'autonomous', simply a 
'language game' constituted within the contemporary paradigm of literary studies and 
having relevance only within its confines (the position of Stanley Fish), or whether its 
critiques of language, ideology, and regimes of truth have significantly affected the 
public sphere outside of the academy. To describe the language of the literary text as 
constituting an ontologically distinct order (as in New Criticism) preserves art, but risks 
sacrificing clear perception of its social significance; to advocate a more global dissem- 
ination of the aesthetic as the condition of all discourse and all claims to knowledge risks 
fortifying the significance of the aesthetic at the expense of that of art itself. That this 
continues to be an important preoccupation of literary criticism is suggested by its 
frequent appearance in the essays in Part IV of this book, all concerned, in various 
ways with speculations as to the future of criticism and retrospective accounts of the 
significance of theory. 



The rise of the professional: criticism in the modern academy 
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a process which had been shaped in the nineteenth century along scientific lines and 
already involved specialization and the rise of the 'expert'. As the Victorian sage, or the 
'man of letters', was gradually displaced by the professional critic, there was a growing 
recognition that criticism must become a more systematic form of knowledge, oriented 
towards community interest ('service') and implicated in a system of rewards and ethical 
constraints. There was increasing pressure on all disciplines therefore to justify them- 
selves in the terms of science with its epistemological credentials and its ethos of 
collaboration for the human good. Literary criticism found itself in the contradictory 
situation of justifying the study of literature as an alternative mode of knowledge, one 
more fundamental than that of science, but requiring the development of an analytic 
and 'scientific' methodology to confer on it the authority to make such a pronounce- 
ment. This history of criticism is riddled with such contradictions, and they go a long 
way to explain the tensions in the twentieth century over the recognition of the role of 
'theory' in literary studies and the constant oscillation between 'hermeneutic' and more 
'scientific' modes of criticism. (I. A. Richards, for example, oriented criticism towards the 
scientific, though problematically; Leavis towards the hermeneutic; Russian formalism 
and structuralism seek a 'poetics' or 'science of literature', deconstruction and New 
Historicism insist on undecidability and contingency and both are uneasy with the 
designation 'theory'.) 

Initially, literary studies negotiated such problems by orienting itself towards the well- 
established German tradition of philology and textual scholarship, already modelled 
broadly along scientific lines. Even in the first few decades of the twentieth century, there 
was still much resistance to the use of the term 'criticism' to describe the academic study 
of literature (in the work of prominent literary scholars such as Helen Gardner and F. W. 
Bateson, for example). Those, like Richards, Leavis, and Ransom, who defended the term, 
thereby recognized that abandonment of the old philology would require that criticism 
must establish itself as an equally rigorous procedure, yet at the same time define its 
practices and methodologies in competition with, but in contradistinction to, science 
itself. The term 'criticism' already had a very long history, but one associated with 
'judgement' and 'taste' rather than with knowledge and scholarship. Its earliest uses in 
the Greek and Roman worlds had bound it to the concepts of 'evaluation' and 'judge- 
ment', and in the eighteenth century Dryden's essays and Pope's Essay on Criticism 
suggest a similar preoccupation with the standards of good judgement. By the nine- 
teenth century, the rise of the cultural critic suggests a more central place for criticism as 
a barometer and guardian of cultural health. Hereafter, a culturally redemptive function 
began to be conferred on the critic as well as on the literary artist. Roman Jakobson, a 
member of the Prague Linguistic Circle who, like Wellek, later moved to the USA, called 
for 'a science of criticism' as early as 1919, as part of the Russian formalist quest for a 
definition of 'literariness' which would enable criticism to become a properly scientific- 
ally grounded discipline. 

The century would thus see the gradual separation of a more systematic and 'scientific' 
academic literary criticism from other kinds of writing on literature, such as reviews and 
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journalism: the authority of the literary 'essay' is displaced by the academic article with 
its careful bibliographic underpinning and its attention to methodology and detailed, 
substantiated argument. Indeed, only a handful of literary critics and intellectuals who 
were not also practising creative writers finally managed to exist outside the academy. AH 
were essentially superbly accomplished essay writers (in particular, the so-called New 
York School in the Forties and Fifties), such as Edmund Wilson, and later cultural critics, 
such as Susan Sontag (both of whom, incidentally, maintained a comfortable relation 
with 'theory' as, indeed, simply a part of what it means to think and act as a human 
being, and not something that can be mechanically taught). Professionalization was an 
inevitably double-edged process, rescuing literary study from the threat of Grub Street 
and incorporating democratic concerns with accountability, fairness, and standards, but 
seeming also to draw literary study ever more into complicity with the concerns of the 
modern state and its drive towards efficiency, narrow specialization, careerism, and 
expertise. It seemed that, increasingly, the profession would lay down the terms of 
literary study, though enjoying only a relative autonomy within a state-endowed frame- 
work of higher education. One can see how twentieth-century criticism has therefore 
had to struggle to reconcile a vocabulary inherited from a nineteenth-century Idealist 
Romantic-humanist tradition of literary study, largely forged outside the academy, with 
the knowledge vocabularies of the modern university dominated by a scientific model of 
research ^securities about appropriate 'methods' for literary study have combined with 
a loss of faith in the evaluative authority of academic criticism, as the Arnoldian and 
Leavisite dream of a 'common culture' has given way to the recognition of plurality, 
difference and multiculturalism. Whereas a critic such as I. A. Richards might accept the 
IT ° f lab ° Ur beCaUSe «* le * criticism somehow in charge of making a 
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The future of theory and criticism 

IT Y be8im b °° k ' S Wcantly (and ironically as it turns out) entitled After 

Theory (2003), with the confident pronouncement that The Golden Age of cultural 
theory is long past'. 26 We have learned that God was not, after all, a structuralist. Equally, 
however, he goes on to remind us that 'there can be no going back to an age when it was 
enough to pronounce Keats delectable or Milton a doughty spirit'. The physicist Max 
Planck once observed that the great controversies in science are resolved not so much 
through intellectual effort, but because the old school eventually die, and newer gener- 
ations slowly forget the ancient quarrels and grow up with the new paradigm. The 
'golden age' of theory is past, but theory has been part of the everyday landscape of 
literary studies for the last three decades. Only a few stalwarts of the ancien regime rally 
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occasionally with rearguard actions against that perceived Jacques-of-all trades, the new 
intellectual or travelling theorist, with his or her bag of imported simples. The bewilder- 
ing array of 'theories' which have strutted attitudinally across the academic stage since 
the early Seventies has led some critics, such as Stanley Fish, to argue that theory has 
turned anti-theory because it has turned self-conscious in its pluralization about its 
institutional framework and recognized that, pace the great hopes of the heady Seventies 
and early Eighties, literary critics make a difference only to literary criticism and not to 
the world outside. According to Fish, theory has flourished because literary critics have 
been given the freedom of expression to say whatever they like within the confines of 
their particular language game and, whether feminists, or Marxists, or deconstruction- 
ists, can proclaim the death of God, the End of History, the End of Philosophy, the death 
of the author, the subject, the phallus, or whatever until they are blue in the face. But, as 
far as Fish is concerned, they are entirely disabled from making good such claims in the 
world outside the literary academy. 

Though the golden age of theory might be over, few literary intellectuals regard their 
theoretical orientations with this kind of cynicism. The enormous political and cultural 
impact of feminism, for example, is only the most obvious example of the successful 
integration of theories and practices within and outside the academy. What seems to 
have happened since the mid-1980s, though, is that theory itself has become more 
explicitly and self-consciously 'situated': conscious of itself as another historically con- 
ditioned discourse. The intellectual excitement of post-structuralist High Theory has 
largely given way to the contingent and rather more mundane 'thick descriptions' of the 
various new-ish historicisms. Returning to Wellek's categories of history, criticism, and 
theory, it is evident that their relations have always involved a fairly precarious weighing 
of priorities. Just as the linguistically oriented 'High Theory' of the Seventies and early 
Eighties threatened the specificity of criticism with a more generalized preoccupation 
with the workings of language and the conditions for meaning, so the historical and 
ideological turn of the mid-to-late Eighties has threatened to dissolve the aesthetic back 
into the category of history (though history is itself an effect of textuality). Now, a decade 
and a half on since Rorty's essay, there are few 'big pictures' being painted by literary 
intellectuals; but neither has there been any simple return to a critical satisfaction with 
perfecting the 'small job'. One phenomenon which is still in its heyday is that of 
'travelling theory': the specific theory that arises in the context of a particular discipline 
but travels across boundaries in increasingly generalizable and hybrid terms to forge a 
new interdisciplinarity. Students in disciplines as disparate as archaeology, anthropol- 
ogy, history, philosophy, law, sociology, politics, and literary studies are now expected to 
be acquainted with 'theory', and, paradoxically, 'theory', forged in the crucible of literary 
studies with ingredients derived from many of these disciplines, now exports its pro- 
cessed goods back to all those disciplinary markets from whence it received its raw 
materials. The tendency suggests perhaps that subject alignments, cultural preoccupa- 
tions, and identities are outstripping disciplinary boundaries; but the danger is 
that 'theory' may become a quick-fix template which skirts over incommensurable 
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differences between disciplines. A theory can become so generalized, and its field of 
application so disparate, that what it reveals may come to be only trivially true. The title 
and contents of this volume have been deliberately chosen in order to resist, but also to 
reflect upon, this tendency. 

Part I consists of essays which situate basic concepts of literary study: representation, 
authorship, interpretation, and evaluation. Beginning with the earliest reflections, in the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle, upon literature, criticism, and their relationship to 
philosophical discourses, it closes with a consideration of the problem of literary judge- 
ment and evaluation in the context of postmodern cultural relativism. Part II offers a 
series of studies which, collectively, provide a history of the main schools and writers of 
twentieth-century literary criticism before the so-called theoretical turn beginning in the 
early Seventies. Part III covers the main movements in theory and key intellectual 
figures, and Part IV contains both speculative essays about the future of literary criticism 
and retrospective accounts of critical history. Perhaps the two key themes which emerge 
in the essays in Part IV are those of haunting and responsibility: a concern with ghosts, 
trauma, the return of the repressed, but also with the responsibility of writing for its 
legacies, for the continuation of the planet and the possibility of breaking down old 
boundaries and constructing new identities. Textualism is on the wane, in its stronger 
forms at least, and a new ethical turn to criticism is apparent, one which finds itself more 
open to reconciliation with new directions in contemporary science, less caught up in 
the old quarrels which werp lain • , 

were laid down in the era of positivism. 
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Mimesis: ancient Greek literary theory 

Andrea Nightingale 



The discipline of literary criticism did not exist until literature itself came into being. 
This occurred when poetic and verbal artworks— originally performed orally— were en- 
coded in written texts. In the Western tradition, this took place in ancient Greece, in the 
sixth and fifth centuries bce. Literacy spread very slowly in Classical Greece, and the 
primary medium of communication remained oral up to the end of the fourth century. 
Gradually, the Greeks began to inscribe their great poems in written texts, and in the fifth 
and fourth centuries developed the art of prose literature. In this period, most written 
texts functioned as scripts for performance; but, for the educated elite, written texts took 
on a life of their own: these individuals began to read and evaluate literature in the 
privacy of their homes, outside the realm of public performance. Verbal artworks thus 
became literature, and this, in turn, led to literary criticism. 

In the fourth century bce, the Greek kritai (judges) emerged on the scene. These critics 
were elite, cultured men who studied literary texts as artistic, social, and ideological 
discourses. These individuals set out to define the difference between good and bad 
literature, and indeed, to analyse the very nature and status of literary fiction. They 
raised the questions that have dominated literary criticism right up to the current day: 
What is fictional representation, and how does it differ from the real world? Can fiction 
tell the truth? If so, what is the nature of fictional truth? How does the reader or audience 
affect the reception of artistic texts? And how, in turn, does a text or artwork influence 
the audience's response? Who decides, and on what grounds, which texts are good and 
worth canonizing? Should good literature be defined in technical and aesthetic terms? 
Or should we judge artworks in their social and political context, as discourses embedded 
within ideological systems? 
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Plato (an Athenian philosopher working in the fourth century bce) was the first to 
articulate these questions and to examine them in a theoretical fashion. In setting 
forth his theory of literature, Plato focused on the great texts from the Greek tradition 
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(beginning with Homer). He claimed that these texts represented a particular view of the 
world and endorsed a specific set of values. They identified certain individuals as good or 
bad (heroic or cowardly, wise or foolish), and offered a specific view of human nature and 
the universe. In short, literature portrayed and (implicitly) endorsed an entire value 
system. This was especially true of the canonical poems of the Greek tradition— from 
the Homeric epics to tragedy and comedy— which addressed large, popular audiences 
and functioned rather like the mass media in modern culture. As a philosopher promul- 
gating a radical set of ideas about the world, Plato picks a quarrel with the poets: these 
famous authors purport to tell the truth about the world, but (contrary to popular belief) 
they lack real authority. They do not possess knowledge, and thus end up passing off 
falsehoods as truths. In fact, Plato claims, Greek poetry traffics in virtual rather than true 
reality. This kind of literature does severe damage to spectators and readers, who defer to 
the awesome authority of the poets and accept the world-view contained in their poems. 
The audience internalizes the false ideas and values set forth by the poets, and then re- 
enacts these in their everyday lives. 

In arguing for this position, Plato set forth a number of ideas that have proved central 
to the discipline of literary criticism. First and foremost, he introduced the concept of 
mimesis. Plato uses this term in several different ways, and this makes it difficult to 
translate. Since the Greek word mimesis originally signified 'miming' or 'acting like' 
someone (or something) in speech or in action, it is often translated as 'imitation'. But 

lato turns this word into a technical term, and gives it a much broader range of 
meaning. He re-conceived mimesis in philosophical terms: in its primary sense, it is the 
arustic representation-be it visual or verbal-of agents and events in the world. The 

iterary author 'imitates' or, more precisely, 'represents' these things in the medium of 
language. What is the nature of this artistic representation? This is a complex philosophi- 
cal question that continues to be debated today. According to Plato, the artistic repre- 
sentation has a different status from the people, objects, and events in the ordinary 

T ^ ^ thC realit y of its objects, but rather portrays the way they 

appear in some sense, this may seem obvious: a fictional representation clearly differs 
horn the agents and actions in the real world. Reality and fiction are ontologically 
distinct. But how exactly do they differ? 

Plato offers a very complex philosophical answer to this question. According to him, 
true reality resides in a metaphysical, divine sphere above and beyond the human realm. 
He calls the physical world we live in the realm of 'becoming' or 'appearance'. The things 
that we apprehend with our senses are not fully real. Only metaphysical Beings, which 
are grasped by the mind after arduous philosophical labour, are 'really real' (as Plato 
famously put it) The things in our world resemble, but fall short of, true reality. They 
look and seem like real beings, but are none the less mere appearances. In Plato's dualistic 
philosophy, the metaphysical realm is ontologically superior to the physical world of 
becoming: the former is truly real, whereas the latter only appears to be real. In addition, 
metaphysical reality is the locus of true ethical values: real Goodness (Justice, etc.), rather 
than apparent goodness (justice, etc.), is the only thing that can guide us aright in our 
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ethical actions and decisions. Plato thus creates a hierarchy in which metaphysical 
beings are privileged over those in the physical world. 

But if the world around us is mere appearance, then what is the status of artistic 
mimesis? According to Plato, mimesis represents things in the realm of appearance 
rather than reality. Literary authors do not represent the real, metaphysical realm; 
indeed, they know nothing about it (only philosophers can glimpse metaphysical reality, 
and they tend not to be artists). These authors deal exclusively with the human and/or 
physical realm. In short, the literary author creates a verbal representation of agents, 
objects, and events in the realm of appearance — a representation of something that is 
not fully real and not fully good. It gets even worse: the verbal representation is a 
mere 'image' of the things in our world. This image, in fact, is even less real than the 
things in the realm of appearance. In explicating the notion of literary representation as 
image, Plato compares literary texts to paintings: like painting, literature imitates the 
look and surface of things (even though its medium is language). Literary mimesis, then, 
is a verbal image of things in the realm of appearance: an imitation of things that are not 
fully real. There is a vast gap, then, between mimesis and true reality. If the world of 
appearance is one step removed from that of reality, then mimesis is several steps 
removed: at best, the famous texts of the Greek literary tradition offer nothing but 
fantasy and illusion. 



Fiction and falsehood 

As we have seen, Plato wants fiction to tell the truth. This truth (for Plato) centres on a 
specific conception of metaphysical reality. An understanding of this metaphysical 
truth, he believes, will lead a person to adopt and enact a certain set of values here on 
earth. According to Plato, a good piece of literature would have to acknowledge the 
existence of metaphysical reality and to identify human nature and goodness in relation 
to that reality (Plato's own writings, we may infer, fall in this class). For example, a 
philosopher who possesses knowledge of metaphysical truth will understand a basic 
ethical postulate: that happiness depends exclusively on wisdom and ethical goodness, 
rather than on luck or the possession of external goods (power, honour, wealth); as long 
as a person possesses wisdom and goodness, he or she will be happy (even when 
experiencing pain and loss). The authors of tragic literature, however, suggest the very 
opposite: in tragedy, a good, wise man falls from happiness into wretchedness because of 
chance or some circumstance external to his character. According to Plato, the tragic text 
is simply not telling the truth, and therefore should not be published. In fact, Plato 
argues in the Republic for an extensive programme of censorship on the grounds that 
literary authors do not possess knowledge, and thus end up conveying a false view of the 
world (hence his famous claim that the ideal city should 'banish the poets'). These 
authors do not understand the most elementary ethical truths; since they themselves 
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possess bad values, they end up promulgating false ideas of goodness and happiness. The 
texts, in short, are wrong. 



Aib, ni :>norr, are wrong. 

Should we evaluate a literary text in terms of truth and falsehood, right and wrong? If 
»o> who decides, and on what grounds, whether a text is wrong and harmful? Aristotle, 
a pupil of Plato, developed a quite different response to these questions. He set out to 
rescue literature from the clutches of Plato. As we have seen, Plato believed that poetry 
and literature are inextricably tied up with the values and ideologies of the culture as a 
whole: art is not separate from the socio-political sphere. Whereas Plato believed that 
literature should be judged by ethical and political standards— as true or false, right or 
wrong— Aristotle took a different tack. He claims in the Poetics that what is correct in 
poetry is not the same as in politics. Here, Aristotle effectively separates art and literature 
from history and politics. In making this move, Aristotle introduces a powerful new idea, 
one that has had a major impact on Western thinking. As he suggests, we should not 
judge literature in ethical or political terms; rather, literature occupies a sphere that is 
separate from that of ethics and politics. Good literature is a matter of technique and 
form, and should not be assessed in terms of political correctness. Literature inhabits an 
aesthetic sphere that has its own rules and standards. 



lU£U UdS lts °wn rules and standards. 
Although Aristotle does not go so far as to posit a 'pure' aesthetic sphere completely 
cut off from the social world, he does suggest that we should analyse and evaluate 
literature primarily in aesthetic terms. In the Poetics, he offers a technical and formalistic 
interpretation of the genre of tragic drama. Not surprisingly, he shows little or no interest 
in public performances of tragedy. Whereas Plato was concerned with the way that 
performances of tragic drama influenced popular audiences in Athens (by promulgating 
particular social and political ideologies), Aristotle claims that we can ignore the public 
of thTwri P erfor ™tive context, since the art of tragedy inheres in the structure 

e written text. According to Aristotle, the literary critic will experience the same 
ZZ™ a H n ^ aeSthetic Weciation when reading a tragedy as he does when seeing it 
performed. This critic will attend only to the content, technique, and form of an artwork; 

ZZTt tu P A OUtiCal C ° nteXt in Which a tex * * written and performed is simply 
relevant. The Aristotelian critic, then, examines literature on its own terms, rather 
than as a public and political mode of discourse. 
What, then, is the nature of literary artworks? How do they differ from political or 

m l Z° UISe V n ^ Aristotle °«ers a crucial definition of the genre of 

. era ure. Whereas historical texts tell us what actually happened in the real world, 
literature deals with an ahfrr,^,^ , , ' rr 

wun an alternative world, a heterocosm which features characters and 

events that resemble those in the real world, but are in fact completely imaginary. 
Literary texts, in short, deal not with fact but with fiction. In advancing this view, 
Aristotle articulates the notion of fiction and fictionality for the first time in Western 
thinking. Although Plato seems at times to be discussing fictionality, he works primarily 
with the distinction between truth and falsehood. Literary texts either tell the truth or 
they lie: we judge them as right or wrong because they offer propositions, ethical 
postulates, and political ideologies. Plato does not conceive of a separate 'fictional' 
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sphere that deals with alternative, imaginary worlds operating according to their own 
logic. 

Whereas Plato demanded that literature should tell the truth (and then attacked 
writers for fashioning lies), Aristotle suggests that literary discourse occupies a special 
realm, that of fiction, which cannot be analysed in terms of truth or falsehood. Fictional 
literature offers its readers a unique and valuable experience, allowing its readers to 
explore alternative and possible lives from a position of aesthetic distance. For Aristotle, 
mimesis is a fictional representation that, when composed correctly, improves its readers, 
both intellectually and emotionally (rather than offering a false image of the world that 
harms its audience). A fictional mimesis, in short, cannot be judged as right or wrong: art 
and life occupy separate realms. 



The audience 

As we have seen, Plato claims that literary representations have a very low ontological 
status. None the less, these shadowy images have a powerful influence on their audience. 
According to Plato, although authors in the Greek tradition have no knowledge of truth, 
they set forth falsehoods in a very persuasive fashion. Since these authors want to please 
the audience, they construct texts that will be acceptable to the readers or spectators. 
According to Plato, these texts simply parrot the social and political ideologies of their 
cultures. Far from seeing the artist as a visionary genius who transcends society and its 
norms — an idea espoused by the romantics in the nineteenth century — Plato claims that 
literary writers actually replicate the dominant ideologies of their own cultures. A literary 
author works within this ideological framework, in part because he has no conception of 
alternative perspectives, but also because he believes that writing about traditional and 
familiar ideas will gain him a large, admiring audience. The author, then, purveys 
pleasure by replicating the false and self-deceptive ideas that characterize popular cul- 
ture. 

When Plato evaluates literary texts, he focuses on passages which express specific 
values and propositions (not surprisingly, his analyses of individual texts are extremely 
blunt and reductive). He shows no interest in the beauty or technical artistry of literary 
texts; rather, he looks at the ways in which they reflect and endorse particular ideologies. 
In the Gorgias, in fact, he explicitly states that poetic and literary discourse is nothing 
other than rhetoric dressed up in fancy language: it functions in the same way as the 
prosaic rhetoric used in the social and political sphere. In developing this critical 
approach, Plato anticipates the contemporary theoretical method known as New His- 
toricism, which analyses literary texts as socio-political discourses rather than as timeless 
aesthetic objects. Of course, Plato differs from these critics in believing that some special 
individuals, philosophers, can transcend the social realm and contemplate metaphysical 
truths that exist beyond time and space. In fact, modern and postmodern theorists 
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strenuously reject the claim that the philosopher (or any human being) can transcend 
history and culture; indeed, they deny the very existence of a metaphysical realm of 
meaning and truth. None the less, Plato's approach to literature bears a significant 
resemblance to that of New Historicists and Marxist literary critics. Like these theorists, 
Plato rejects the idea (espoused, in the modern period, by New Criticism and certain 
formalist theories) that one should examine texts as aesthetic objects rather than as 
socio-political discourses: for Plato, there is no separate aesthetic sphere with its own set 
of norms and truths. 

We must remember that Plato's discussions of literature serve his own philosophical 
and political agenda: he is not just a literary critic, but also a censorious judge of his 
culture and its discourses. Plato studied the interaction of language and power in the 
democratic city-state of Athens, looking in particular at the ways that literary and 
rhetorical discourse affect popular opinion (and, ultimately, political decision making). 
He thus had a great deal to say about the way in which literary texts influenced the values 
and attitudes of their audiences. Plato's argument centres on a provocative and debatable 
claim: that a literary artwork elicits a 'mimetic' or imitative response from its audience. 
In brief, the reader or spectator identifies with the good, heroic characters and attempts 
to act like them in everyday life. Here, Plato uses the word mimesis in a different way than 
he did when he was discussing literary texts. Textual mimesis involves a verbal represen- 
tation of human beings and events, whereas the audience's mimesis involves the active 
imitation in real life of the fictional world of the text. The members of the audience 
imbibe and adopt the values set forth by the literary text and endeavour to enact these in 
their actions. When they read or view textual mimesis, then, people are led to engage in 
mimetic behaviour in life. Plato is not suggesting, of course, that a person who reads the 
mad will rush out and strap on his sword; rather, the reader or viewer internalizes an 
entire value system, adopting a whole set of ideas about what constitutes a good person 
and a good life. 

How does this process of internalization work on the ground? Plato explains this by 
re erence to the human psyche. Human beings all possess reason, but they are generally 
ruled by passions and emotions (the 'lower' and 'irrational' parts of the human psyche). 
Literary texts disseminate ideas, but they do so by playing on our emotions and desires. 
According to Plato, literature tends to depict complicated and conflicted characters who 
experience a wide range of emotions; it does not deal with exceptionally good (i.e. 
rational) people, because that would actually bore the audience. Literary texts operate 
on readers and viewers by encouraging them to sympathize or identify with certain 
characters, to feel the joys, angers, and sorrows of fictional characters, as though they 
were real people. According to Plato, when we identify with a literary character, we 
abandon our internal integrity and take on the ideas and feelings of others. In the act 
of identification, we 'assimilate' ourselves to another person. At times, Plato seems to 
believe that we lose ourselves entirely in the act of reading or viewing, that we liken 
ourselves to the characters in a full way. But, at other times, he suggests that the audience 
maintains at least some distance from the characters (and is, in fact, aware of this 
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distance). In this case, the audience 'sympathizes' with the characters, rather than 
engaging in total identification. But even if we merely sympathize with the characters, 
Plato claims, we still end up internalizing their ideas and values. For the emotional 
response of sympathy leads us to affirm a certain set of ideas about what sort of people 
are good and noble (and thus deserving of sympathy) and what sort are base and 
reprehensible. When we sympathize, then, we give our assent to a particular set of 
human values. According to Plato, then, when we engage with fictional characters at 
an emotional level, we open ourselves up to a whole set of ideas and assumptions about 
the world. As a result, we take the voices and ideas of other people into our minds: we 
substitute other people's thoughts and feelings for our own. The act of sympathy, in 
short, threatens the very integrity of the individual: when we enter into the lives of 
literary characters, we incorporate many different ways of thinking and speaking into 
our psyches. We become conflicted rather than integrated individuals. In the act of 
internalizing 'alien' voices, we lose our own voice and our own authority. 

In the Republic, Plato focuses primarily on texts that were performed in public rather 
than read in private: texts that reached a huge popular audience. In this dialogue, he 
analyses the way that dramatic performances of literary texts influence the viewer's 
psyche. Plato no doubt believed that we respond more emotionally and fully to dramatic 
performances than we do when reading a book (compare the difference between reading 
and watching television or a movie). But, while Plato clearly understood the tremendous 
power that public performances of literary texts have over the human psyche and, 
indeed, the culture as a whole, he none the less believed that reading literary texts 
does a similar kind of damage to the individual. In the Phaedrus, Plato discusses the 
nature and power of the written word. He claims that the person who reads a book by an 
acclaimed author automatically grants authority to that writer and defers to his or her 
superior wisdom and status. When we read in this fashion, we allow the 'alien voice' of 
the literary text to substitute for our own ideas; we internalize a way of thinking and 
speaking that is external to our own minds. In short, we stop thinking for ourselves, and 
in some sense stop being ourselves. According to Plato, only by practising philosophy— 
by rigorously examining ideas and values for ourselves— can we maintain our integrity in 
the face of the alien and seductive voices of literary texts. 

Ironically, Plato himself wrote literary texts: his works are dramatic dialogues rather 
than philosophical treatises. In many of his texts, in fact, Plato composes long and 
ornate myths and elaborate metaphors (the most famous example is the Allegory of 
the Cave). Plato never appears as a character in his own dialogues, which makes it 
difficult to be sure what he really believed. He does this on purpose: he wants to raise 
questions and provoke the reader to think for him or herself. As the twentieth-century 
Russian theorist Bakhtin observed, the Socratic dialogues do not offer fixed answers or 
doctrines; indeed, he even suggested that Plato's texts were precursors to the genre of the 
novel. In analysing Plato's attack on Greek literature, we must keep in mind that he 
articulated this in a literary text. In the case of Plato, irony abounds. 
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Greek word for 'art' or 'craft'). Aristotle thus develops an aesthetic approach that stands 
in stark contrast to the historicist approach of Plato. Aristotle rescues literature from 
Plato's attacks, claiming that the power and pleasure of fiction actually benefit the 
audience. As we have seen, Aristotle also discusses (although rather briefly) the ways in 
which particular plots and characters target and arouse specific emotions. In this part of 
the Poetics, he goes beyond formalism to consider issues of reader response. He takes this 
inquiry further in the Politics, where he separates literature that has an educative func- 
tion (which should be used in schools) from genres that provide pleasure and cathartic 
release (which are good for adults). Aristotle thus shares with Plato a concern with the 
readers' and viewers' response to literary texts; but he argues that good literature has a 
positive effect on the psyche, whereas Plato believed that almost all literature damaged 
the health of the soul. 

In sum, in spite of his claim that traditional literature promulgates false ideas, Plato 
inaugurated an approach to literary criticism that is now very much in vogue: the 
examination of literary texts in their cultural, socio-political context (though Plato 
used this mode of criticism to serve a very different agenda, and his tendentious inter- 
pretations of individual texts conceal the true merits of the historicist approach). Aris- 
totle, as we have seen, offered a completely different conception of literary texts. 
Literature, he claimed, should be judged by artistic criteria rather than in moral or 
ideological terms. Aristotle separated literary texts from their socio-political context, 
and analysed them in aesthetic, formalistic terms. In fact, he explicitly encouraged the 
critic to ignore issues of the performance and popular reception of literary works: one 
should read literature in private, rather than analyse its operations in the public realm. 
Aristotle thus anticipates the formalistic approach to literature developed in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Ironically, Aristotle rescued literature by writing a dry philosophical treatise; Plato 
attacks literary texts while producing some of the most complex pieces of literature ever 
written. 
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In the most famous sentence from the most famous of his essays, 'The Death of the 
Author' (1967), Roland Barthes declares that the literary text is 'a tissue of quotations 
drawn from the innumerable centres of culture'. The statement eliminates the author 
from the definition of the text. Instead, for Barthes, the text is purely textual, and the 
author nowhere to be seen, radically absent, 'dead'. Since the author has been pro- 
nounced 'dead', we must talk instead about a functionary called the 'writer' or 'scriptor'. 
The writer or scriptor, Barthes proposes, originates nothing. Instead, he or she simply 
'imitate[s] a gesture that is always anterior'. Rather than 'expressing himself, this writer 
simply 'translates' a 'ready-formed dictionary' whose words are 'only explainable 
through other words, and so on indefinitely'. Barthes's radical textuality is directed 
against humanist and essentialist notions of the author. In particular, it is explicitly 
directed against the 'expressive theory' of authorship, a theory that posits the role of the 
author as an expression of those inner 'things' ('passions, humours, feelings, impres- 
ses', as Barthes puts it) that make up his or her essence, sense of self, subjectivity, 
or soul. 

The idea that the literary work is fundamentally-indeed, exclusively-expressive of 
the author may be said to have reached its apotheosis in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries-in the period now commonly characterized by the term 'Roman- 
ticism'. In this chapter, we will examine some of the ways in which the expressive author 
came to prominence in that period, a period of the most energetic theorizing about 
literature and literary creation. The expressive theory of authorship may be said to 
account for everything that is commonly or conventionally taken to be implied by the 
idea of the 'author' of a literary text, and in fact for much that is commonly or conven- 
tionally understood by the word 'literature' itself. Indeed, like Barthes's essay, many of 
the debates in literary criticism and theory of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
respond to just such a model of authorship. But in doing so, contemporary criticism 
and theory tend to overlook its complexities and contradictions while still prolonging its 
life. 
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Expression 

The various senses of the verb 'express' in the OED include to 'press, squeeze, or wring 
out'; to 'represent by sculpture, drawing, or painting' or to 'portray, delineate, depict'; to 
'represent symbolically'; to 'represent in language ... to give utterance to'; and to 'put 
one's thoughts into words'. As this might suggest, the expressive theory of authorship, 
and the idea of expression on which it is based, involve at least three interlocking 
propositions. In the first place, the theory involves the idea that communication is 
effected by means of a translation or emission from 'inside' (from the speaker's or the 
author's conscious or unconscious thoughts) to 'outside' (into language and onto paper 
or computer screen or towards an interlocutor). Secondly, it involves the idea that 
communication is structured in terms of an original thought, feeling, or intention and 
the representation of that thought, feeling, or intention in words or in symbols — the 
idea that language is (only) a copy of the thought or the feeling. Thirdly, it involves the 
related but slightly different idea that language is made up of two intimately connected 
elements: an original abstract sense or meaning, on the one hand, and its formulation in 
words, on the other. All of these propositions are important in the expressive theory of 
authorship, and all are part of what the philosopher and cultural historian Michel 
Foucault suggests is a wider shift in post-classical reconceptions of the expressive func- 
tion of language from an 'imitation and duplication of things' to a manifestation and 
translation of 'the fundamental will of those who speak'. 2 The author, as he or she is 
increasingly conceived in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has ideas, feelings, 
intentions, and desires which emerge in the act of composition and result in a linguistic 
artefact — a poem, play, novel, essay, or other literary work. The act of composition is seen 
as a way of representing in language an original, pre-linguistic work, an idea of a work 
that is constituted in — and as — the author's consciousness. 

In his classic study of the theory of Romantic poetics, The Mirror and the Lamp (1953), 
M. H. Abrams argues that during the eighteenth century the dominant model of literary 
creation was fundamentally transformed, from that of a mirror held up to nature to that 
of a lamp that emits light from a singular origin or source. Abrams uses the metaphor of 
the lamp to describe the way in which Romanticism figures poetry as 'the overflow, 
utterance or projection of the thought and feelings of the poet'. In the expressive theory 
of literary composition, Abrams argues, the work of literature is no longer conceived as 
simply the representation of nature: instead, what is presented is as much a view of the 
poet's own interior, his or her mind or heart. 3 Influenced in part at least by what the 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant himself described as his 'Copernican revolution' in 
the theory of knowledge (epistemology), writers and philosophers in Britain and Ger- 
many in particular were concerned to place the authorial subject at the centre of the 
literary universe. While the dominant theory of knowledge for much of the eighteenth 
century was the English philosopher John Locke's theory that human knowledge arises 
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out of our sense of, and reflection on, the world, Kant's critical Idealism suggested that 
our understanding of the world is contingent upon the structure of the human mind, on 
what, in 'Mont Blanc' (1817), Percy Bysshe Shelley calls the 'human mind's imaginings'. 
The point is perhaps most memorably summed up in William Wordsworth's Tintern 
Abbey' (1798), when he talks of 

all that we behold 
From this green earth, of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear (both what they half-create 
And what perceive). 

(11.105-8) 

This refiguring of eye and ear as themselves 'creative'— half creating and half perceiving 
the world—has profound implications for thinking about authors in particular. 

During the twentieth century, however, the expressive theory of authorship came 
under sustained attack— in the Modernist insistence on the so-called impersonality of 
the poet; in the Marxian proposition that subjectivity is determined by class and eco- 
nomic forces; in psychoanalytic theories of the work of the unconscious; in structuralist 
and post-structuralist notions of the primacy of language or discourse; and in New 
Critical attacks on the so-called intentional fallacy (the error of thinking that critics 
should be concerned primarily with authors' intentions). In each case, the objection to 
the Romantic-expressive conception of authorship has to do with the way in which such 
a conception reduces the text to no more than an index of the consciousness of the 
authorial subject. Reading or interpretation is then seen simply as an analysis of what the 
author meant to say, of authorial intention. According to its detractors, in the Romantic- 
expressive theory of literary creation the task of the critic is to determine the secret of the 
text in relation to the intentions of a single, stable, unified, self-consistent author, 
barthes s argument is that to impose an author-figure on a text works to limit its 
meanings and to close down interpretation 



Confession 



In the Romantic-expressive theory of authorship, confession-the revelation of an au- 
thentic authorial voice, identity, or experience-may be said to constitute one of the 
dominant models of literary production. Yet Romantic confession is complicated by 
the question of audience, by the question of who hears, who reads, and indeed by the 
question of the addressee of the revelation. If, after Jean-Jacques Rousseau's Confessions 
(1781-2), forms of self-revelation or confession constitute exemplary modes of literary 
writing, the confessor is often as not conceived as the poet him or herself. The reader of 
High Romantic texts is often at once prompted to identify with the author and written 
out of the work, becoming an observer of what, in effect, is an act of self-communion. 
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Writers of the Romantic period and beyond, both in Britain and on the Continent, 
argue that, as the German literary theorist Friedrich Schlegel declares in his Critical 
Fragments (1797), 'Every honest author writes for nobody or everybody': the author 
who writes Tor some particular group', declares Schlegel, 'does not deserve to be read'. 
The British philosopher John Stuart Mill supports this argument in an important and 
influential essay, 'What is Poetry?' (1833). Summing up fifty years of intensive specula- 
tion as to the nature of poetry, he suggests that there is a clear distinction between 
poetry, on the one hand, and what he calls 'eloquence', on the other. Poetry, Mill argues, 
is 'overheard', while eloquence is 'heard'. While eloquence 'supposes an audience', Mill 
goes on, 'the peculiarity of poetry appears to us to lie in the poet's utter unconsciousness 
of a listener'. 4 Eloquence involves awareness of, and attention to, an audience, towards 
which the true poet pays no heed. This elimination of an audience has to do with the 
idea that the literary work is, ideally, a direct repetition, an expression or confession, in 
speech, of the author's innermost thoughts or feelings, indeed of his self or soul. In 
Wordsworth's famous declaration from his 1800 Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 'all good 
poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings'. The Romantic poet is like 
Keats's nightingale, 'pouring forth' his 'soul' in sublime indifference to the mortal 
listener ('Ode to a Nightingale' (1820) ); or in Shelley's formulation in 'A Defence of 
Poetry' (written in 1821), he is the nightingale that 'sits in darkness and sings to cheer its 
own solitude with sweet sounds'. 5 Mill's ideal poet communes with him or herself in a 
solitary, self-involved act of speech: poetry, he argues, is 'feeling, confessing itself to 
itself in moments of solitude, and embodying itself in symbols, which are the nearest 
possible representations of the feeling in the exact shape in which it exists in the poet's 
mind'. 

In its ideal form, then, poetry is, for Schlegel, Mill, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and 
others, the unmediated expression of the poet's private feelings: it directly represents the 
poet's mind and constitutes a confession, but a confession in the first place of self to self. 
The words of a poem are in direct contact with the thoughts that they embody— they are 
those thoughts. There is, ideally, no distinction in this theory of authorship between the 
experience, feelings, or thoughts that generate a poem and that poem. 



Composition 

In fact, though, the Romantic-expressive theory of literature and authorship is impelled 
by the contradictions within its own conception of composition. Indeed, the Romantic 
insistence on the immediacy and spontaneity of poetic creation, on the direct represen- 
tation of the creative experience, may be understood to be a result of the impossibility of 
such immediacy. In 'On Naive and Sentimental Poetry' (1795-6), for example, the 
German critic Friedrich Schiller contrasts what he sees as the two fundamental modes 
of poetry by arguing that while the ancient, 'naive' poet simply and purely 'follows . . . 
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nature and feeling', the modern or 'sentimental' (or 'romantic') poet, by contrast, 'reflects 
upon the impression that objects make upon him'. For Schiller, it is only in this alien- 
ated, mediated act of reflection that poetry for the modern or Romantic poet is consti- 
tuted. In this sense, at least in its formulation within the Romantic tradition, the 
expressive theory of poetry is more complex, more divided and unstable than Barthes's 
attack on it might suggest. The Romantic-expressive theory of authorship, indeed, 
contains within itself its own refutation. If Romanticism figures the author as expressing 
Ins own ideas, thoughts, volitions, that is to say, it also figures the literary work as being 
involved in, or indeed as constituting, an alienated reflection on itself, and at the same 
time as transcending those originating ideas and volitions. Indeed, as this might suggest, 
he poem necessarily goes beyond the self of the author, beyond the subject who writes, 
the ongmator of the poem-a subject who is now irretrievably split, divided from him or 
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originates in a 'conception', in a mental representation, that precedes the text, that 
precedes the poem. 

In his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth presents a similarly conflicted and 
equally famous account of the act of composition. As we have seen, Wordsworth declares 
that 'all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings'. This well-known 
declaration is also somewhat surprising, not least on account of the provocative use of 
the word 'is'. Although he is careful to do so elsewhere in the Preface, at this point 
Wordsworth refuses to define poetry in terms of generic constraints, formal or metrical 
conventions, or even in terms of language, of the use of certain kinds of words, gram- 
matical structures, or rhetorical forms. Instead, he defines poetry in terms of its produc- 
tion, in terms of the method of its composition, intimately linking the poem with its 
conception, with the original experience of the poet. Poetry for Wordsworth is not so 
much a representation of events or objects in the world as a representation of the poet's 
mind in the act of creation: poetry is a certain experience of the poet, a certain way of 
'feeling'. Wordsworth's famous declaration, then, is a radical and uncompromising 
articulation of the expressive theory of poetry. The act of composition involves feelings 
being pressed out spontaneously from the interior — from the very essence or soul — of 
the subject who experiences them. And it is just this very act of composition that is, 
itself, poetry. Just as Shelley argues that the poem itself is a degraded copy of an original 
but inaccessible emotion or experience, Wordsworth too insists on the supplementary 
nature of the poetic text. For both writers, the poem as it is written is a degraded 
supplement to an original experience. 

The point is emphasized and complicated when Wordsworth returns to the question of 
poetic spontaneity several pages further on in the Preface: 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings; it takes its origin from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity. The emotion is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the 
tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion kindred to that which was before the subject of 
contemplation is gradually produced, and does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood 
successful composition generally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is carried on. 9 

Wordsworth suggests that while the 'overflow of powerful feelings' that constitutes 
poetry is 'spontaneous', it is also, and at the same time, not spontaneous. The emotion 
is 'recollected' and 'contemplated', rather than immediately acted upon or written 
about. The 'origin' of poetry, therefore, is at one remove from the 'emotion' that the 
poet subsequently experiences and puts into words. But, in order to minimize this 
discrepancy, Wordsworth goes on to suggest that in fact the poetic act of contemplation 
itself produces an emotion. This emotion is both 'kindred' to the original and 'actually 
exist[sj in the mind'. In other words, the emotion produced in the act of contemplation 
is both a copy and itself original. In his complex, guarded, and finally contradictory 
analysis, then, Wordsworth seeks to explain poetry in terms of the author's experience or 
emotion and as a supplement to, or copy of, that experience or emotion. The poem is 
both a spontaneous overflow and the result of tranquil contemplation. And its origin, 
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what it represents or supplements, is precisely that uncannily complicated but very 
personal emotion, an emotion that is both a copy of an emotion and an authentic, 
original emotion in itself. It is, in the end, by means of this elaborate, this difficult and 
contradictory logic that the author is figured as at the centre of the new, the modern 
institution of literature. 



Inspiration 



As this suggests, much of what Wordsworth, Shelley, and others say about composition is 
determined by their sense of true poetry as 'inspired'. The Romantic-expressive theory of 
authorsh.p is profoundly concerned with inspiration, and it is in the theory of inspir- 
ation that the paradoxes of the expressive theory of authorship are fully and most clearly 
articulated. Inspiration has a long and distinguished history in European aesthetics and 
poetics, being perhaps most famously delineated in Plato's Ion (c.390 bce). And it is 
central to Longmus's analysis of authorship in On the Sublime (first century as), a text 
Under tr m fl hlghly inflUential in Eu r°pean aesthetics during the eighteenth century. 
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To the open fields I told 
A prophecy: poetic numbers came 
Spontaneously and clothed in priestly robe 
% spirit, thus singled out, as it might seem, 
*or holy services. Great hopes were mine! 
My own voice cheered me, and-far more-the mind's 
Internal echo of the imperfect sound. 
To both I listened, drawing from them both 
A cheerful confidence in things to come. 

(The Prelude (1805), book i, 11. 59-67) 
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Everything about this passage strongly argues for a particular idea— a particular ideol- 
ogy—of authorship. The poet speaks poetry. Poetry is unmediated by the delay of 
writing. The poet addresses 'the open fields', and his self-communion is not therefore 
compromised by any sense of an audience. Poetry ('poetic numbers') arrives 'spontan- 
eously': there is no work of writing, no effort of composition. The experience that the 
poem describes and the poem itself are identical: the poem is the experience of writing 
a poem. And the inspired poet is like a priest, 'singled out' as he is for a 'holy' function: 
poetry is a substitute for— is, indeed— a kind of religion. But as the poet finds his voice, 
there is also a curious, perplexing sense of the relationships within this voice between its 
physical acoustic articulation, the poet's identity (his voice in a different, more abstract 
sense), and the echo of the voice in the poet's mind: 'My own voice cheered me, and— far 
more— the mind's / Internal echo of the imperfect sound.' In this inspired moment, in 
this moment of inspired composition, the words appear to be articulated first before they 
are registered or echoed by or in the poet's mind. In this exemplary representation of 
Romantic authorship and of what has been called the 'sacralization' of the Romantic 
poet, then, expression seems to be paradoxical, and its conventional sense reversed: 
rather than expression being a representation in language of an original idea or feeling, 
language, the very material of words, however imperfect, comes first, and is merely 
echoed in the poet's consciousness. The passage is exemplary of the predicament of 
the inspired Romantic poet precisely because of its incoherence, precisely because of its 
refusal to question its own self-contradictory idea of poetic calling. Expression (as both 
the articulation of the poet's thoughts or feelings and as a means of communication) 
seems to break down at this point, hinting at the difficulties of sustaining a Classical 
notion of inspiration within a modern, Romantic sense of the alienated individual's 
autonomy and artistic volition. 



Imagination 

' "What is poetry?" is so nearly the same question with "what is a poet?" ', declares 
Coleridge in chapter 14 of his Biographia Literaria (1817), 'that the answer to the one is 
involved in the solution of the other.' Coleridge goes on to define the poet 'in ideal 
perfection' in terms of his ability to unify, balance, or reconcile 'opposite or discordant 
qualities' by means of what he calls the 'synthetic and magical power' of imagination. 
For Coleridge, then, the poet — or, more generally, the author considered as an ideal — is 
characterized by the faculty of imagination. Imagination, indeed, is precisely that which 
is inspired at the moment of composition. And imagination in Coleridge's formulation is 
just as contradictory, just as troubled as Wordsworthian inspiration. 

It is in chapter 13 of Biographia Literaria that Coleridge defines imagination, contrast- 
ing it with 'fancy', in an influential if obscure paragraph on the way in which the 
imagination 'dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate'. In fact, Coleridge is 
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heavily indebted here to more than a century of aesthetic speculation— dissolving, 
diffusing, dissipating the work of German philosophers such as Kant and Schiller and 
British writers on aesthetics such as Alexander Gerard and Edward Young in order to 
synthesize them in his own inimitable way: 

The imagination then 1 consider either as primary, or secondary. The primary imagination I hold to 
be the living power and prime agent of all human perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind 
of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM. The secondary imagination I consider as an echo of 
the former, coexisting with the conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in the kind of its 
agency, and differing only in degree, and in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, 
in order to recreate; or, where this process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to 
Jead t0 Unify ' U iS eSSentially Wto/ ' even as a » objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and 

By contrast, Coleridge suggests, 'fancy' is a form of memory, a selection by the writer of 
previously experienced perceptions that are mechanically combined by means of the 
association of ideas: the fancy has 'no other counters to play with, but fixities and 
e inites . inere has been an extraordinary amount of discussion of Coleridge's defin- 
T^rl T? natl ° n SinCC the P ublica «on of Biographia Literaria almost two centuries 
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genius goes beyond the power of the individual who suffers, thinks, and writes. Shake- 
spea e, xplains Coleridge, 'first studied patiently, meditat d deeply, understood mi: 

fee 2s ndT ^ t ^ ^™ redded itsel to his habitual 
f eling and at length gave birth to that stupendous power, by which he stands 
alone Co endge implies that Shakespeare is not Shakespeare inasmuch as the 'know- 
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15 J t p ys ls learnt ^ external, alien. Instead, this knowledge 
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mediated, no longer even, in a sense, understood. The point is that the Romantic theory 
of authorship and the acts of imagination by which it is defined involve both an 
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assertion of the centrality of the genius and an insistence on his marginality to his own 
powers of creativity. What is expressed, according to the Romantic-expressive theory of 
authorship, is the author, but is also beyond the author. 

Inasmuch as Barthes's declaration of the death of the author may be said to be directed 
against the Romantic-expressive model of authorship, we might conclude, it is misdir- 
ected. What Barthes's attack overlooks or misrepresents are precisely the complexities and 
self-contradictions that energize Romantic poetic theory. The expressive theory of the 
author as articulated by writers of the Romantic period interrogates the subjectivity and 
self-consciousness of the author; it interrogates problems of language, representation, and 
textuality; it interrogates questions of authorial intention, volition, and agency. And 
despite the importance of the provocation of his essay, it is, in a sense, Barthes himself 
who closes down these questions by promoting a reductive version of expressive author- 
ship in order to argue against it, and indeed to argue for a notion of the author that is 
already at work in the Romantic theory of authorship itself. But, at the same time, 
Barthes's essay, and the post-structuralist rethinking of notions of authorship, intention- 
ality, and agency that it may be said to stand for, have been instrumental in a rethinking of 
the Romantic conception of authorship and expression. Or, to put it differently, the 
importance and influence of Barthes's essay may be seen as an indicator of the importance 
and influence of the Romantic-expressive theory of authorship in contemporary criticism 
and theory. Partial and polemical though it is, Barthes's essay offers profound insight into 
the fundamental values that Romanticism both avows and contests, values that are still 
avowed and still contested in contemporary criticism and theory. 
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Interpretation: hermeneutics 

Timothy Clark 



Hermeneutics is the theory of interpretation: of what it is to interpret a text and of how 
that interpretation may validate itself. In the eighteenth and parts of the nineteenth 
centuries, the context for such issues was predominantly religious: hermeneutics meant, 
primarily, discussion of the possible methods of achieving a correct interpretation of a 
text, especially of the Bible. Today, the crucial questions in hermeneutics remain: what 
do we mean when we say that someone 'understands' a text? For instance, does under- 
standing mean reproducing exactly what the text says on its own terms, or does it mean 
interpreting it in terms of its author's life or its social or historical context? Alternatively, 
might it mean measuring the text against contemporary knowledge and finding it either 
wanting or valuable? Secondly, how can genuine understanding, however conceived, 
overcome the obstacles of both distance in historical time and often distance in culture 
between the text and its reader? In the twentieth century, questions about the nature of 
interpretation also increasingly overflowed traditional boundaries between intellectual 
disciplines, and took centre-stage in the question of the difference between kinds of 
understanding at work in the natural sciences and in the humanities. After all, the 
phrases 'understanding Hamlet' and 'understanding the atom' use the same word 
('understanding'), but for vastly different objects. 

In a literary or critical context, hermeneutics has generally come to mean the relatively 
specific phenomenological, or dialogic hermeneutics associated, above all, with two 
philosophers, Hans-Georg Gadamer and Paul Ricoeur. A central concern of both thinkers 
is to defend the validity of the kind of 'understanding' at issue in interpreting literary, 
historical, religious, and philosophical texts against the growing tendency in the West to 
rate scientific understanding as the only genuine or 'objective kind'. Since Gadamer is 
the more seminal thinker here, this essay will largely focus on his work. Both thinkers 
take their main impetus from the work of the German philosopher Martin Heidegger, 
especially the radical break represented by Heidegger's Being and Time (1927). 1 The power 
of this work was that it effectively broke down the barriers that had seemed to protect the 
natural sciences themselves from hermeneutical questions, in that it posed the sciences 
not as exclusive models of knowledge but as specific modes of interpreting the world 
among others, modes to be granted their own validity, but not sole authority as means of 
truth over against such things as practical expertise or the arts. 
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The defence of non-theoretical understanding 

Hans-Georg Gadamer was both Heidegger's most famous pupil and the leading figure in 
modern hermeneutics. He is associated almost exclusively with one major book, Truth 
and Method (I960). 2 This was written at a time when, as now, the humanities were under 
intense pressure to model themselves on the natural sciences, to accept the latter as the 
only defensible mode of knowledge. Gadamer drew on Heidegger's arguments to endorse 
the authority of traditional intellectual skills, such as textual interpretation, rejecting 
demands that there is a need to underwrite them with some more fully transparent 
'scientific' method (even if such were available). 

Gadamer's major antagonist here is what may be called 'theoreticism', the seemingly 
obvious but actually very question-begging assumption that understanding anything 
means our having an implicit or explicit theory of what is being understood. Against 
this, Gadamer stresses the way in which Heidegger's work reveals the essentially pre- 
retlective, non-theoretical nature of human understanding. Heidegger had argued 
against a whole tendency of Western thought since the Greeks to valorize theoretical 
understanding as the only true mode of knowledge. His analysis of the nature of every- 
day human existence (Dtt*fa-liteiaUy 'being there') homes in on what actually hap- 
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deployed Heideggerian arguments against the intellectual assumptions at work in the 
much vaunted field of Artificial Intelligence and in cognitive science. The founding 
postulate of cognitive science is precisely that human thinking consists of symbolic 
operations which can be expressed theoretically and formally — that is to say, in terms 
that would admit duplication in computer software. Literary critics familiar with her- 
meneutics will have watched with astonishment the rise over the past decade of critical 
arguments based on so-called cognitivist models, exactly the model of understanding 
that Dreyfus attacks and which Heidegger had undermined as early as 1927. 

Against the scientific ideal of theoretical knowledge as the subsumption of individual 
entities under general laws, Gadamer aligns hermeneutics with that traditional defence 
of the humanities as offering a non-reductive knowledge of particulars and singularities: 
'When we are interpreting a text, it is not to prove "scientifically" that this love poem 
belongs to the genre of love poems', but 'to understand this love poem, on its own and in 
its unique relation to the common structure of love poems'. 3 With such a stress on 
respect for singularity, hermeneutics never developed into a fully systematic method of 
interpreting texts, a general 'approach' along with a tool-kit of ready concepts waiting to 
be deployed. The aim is to enquire patiently into what happens at the most obvious, 
yet also most overlooked level when we read or interpret something. That is to say, the 
'method' is phenomenological in the mode of that early twentieth-century philosoph- 
ical movement, phenomenology, whose aim was simply to be attentive to things as they 
appear to a consciousness without preconception or distorting ends. 



Art and truth 

Perhaps the most striking feature of hermeneutic thinking about literature and art is its 
defence of art as a mode of truth. The fact that textual interpretation cannot be grounded 
in some sort of scientific theory does not mean that no kind of truth is at issue. Gadamer 
develops a crucial argument of Heidegger's later thought that a work is not just some- 
thing for the critic to understand from the outside as an object intelligible in terms of, 
say, the psychology or social position of its author or the cultural history of its day. The 
work engages with questions of truth and falsehood to which we need to respond. Take, 
for example, the situation of a critic studying a poem by the Romantic poet William 
Blake or an essay by the nineteenth-century theologian Soren Kierkegaard. Both writers, 
in their different ways, grapple with the issue of a person's ethical commitment to basic 
or ultimate beliefs. So, to treat Kierkegaard's deep engagement with the question of how 
best to live simply as a historical document, situating it at some particular juncture of the 
history of ideas, or, alternatively, to value it simply as a 'work of art' whose emotional 
and formal qualities we are to savour, is already to have made some fairly brutal decisions 
about the texts. In other words, art cannot be relegated to the realms of the traditionally 
historical, the subjective, or the 'aesthetic' without making an arrogant restriction of the 
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kind of claim it may make on us. And what of reading the Bible or the Qur'an simply 'as 
literature' or as a historical document? Dominant common-sense ideas of 'art' or 'litera- 
ture' or the 'historical' are worryingly neutralizing of the texts they are held to embrace. 
Gadamer repeatedly attacks the way in which, as science has been granted an exclusive 
claim to truth, a corresponding notion of the merely 'aesthetic' has emerged, a notion 
that reduces works of art to mere experiences for a reader or spectator to consume like 
some kind of confection. Would William Blake— or any great writer— not have been 
outraged at the thought of being read 'as literature' in these ways? Gadamer writes: 

Is there to be no knowledge in art? Does not the experience of art contain a claim to truth which is 
certainly different from that of science, but just as certainly is not inferior to it? And is not the task of 
aesthetics precisely to ground the fact that experience (Erfahrung) is a mode of knowledge of a unique 
kind, certainly different from that sensory knowledge which provides science with the ultimate data 
from which it constructs the knowledge of nature ... but still knowledge, i.e., conveying truth. 4 

What does this mean in practice? Just as one does not respond to another person's 
deeply held views on some issue by saying, 'what you say can be understood as a precise 
articulation of the social and psychological conditions and tensions under which you 
live in early twenty-first century England', so we should respond to a text from the past, 
or from another culture, as if it were a partner in conversation with us. In other words, 
hermeneutics demands a stance of non-objectifying openness in the reader: 'a person 
trying to understand a text is prepared for it to tell him something'. 5 Gadamer rehabili- 
tates the idea that texts that reach us from the past must be granted cultural authority, 
even if only provisionally. 

Close attention to what actually happens when someone is engaged in the process of 
understanding a text itself refutes the psuedo-scientific ideal of understanding as some- 
thing invalid unless completely detached and objective. Instead, the reader is drawn into 
the text because he or she can understand it only through some sense of what is shared 
with it: a shared language or a mutual tradition or common set of interests and ideas. 
Understanding takes place through some sort of common 'horizon'. At first, as a reader, 
necessarily home in on elements in the text that I can identify with or at least recognize, 
and thus get a foothold towards a fuller understanding. For instance, a modern reader 
may approach and understand the dilemma of a young heroine in a nineteenth-century 
novel by Wilkie Collins or Elizabeth Gaskell, working with a sense of the constraints and 
expectations surrounding gender roles at the time, constraints still in existence in some 
forms, even as our own different sense of these issues means that we cannot but read 
these things differently. There is a common horizon of meanings and understanding 
between nineteenth-century book and twenty-first-century reader, but this is not some 
sort of mindless union. Just as the final sense of a close conversation originates in neither 
of its two speakers, but is a shared product, so the understanding of the text finally 
reached is not only our own understanding, but also an act of the text itself as it 
continues to make a claim upon us. What Gadamer terms 'tradition', as the condition 
for understanding, is not at all some sort of 'heritage to be treasured'. Tradition here 
simply names that process of continual revisionism whereby, for instance, critics in the 
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present come to understand their contemporary context through a continuously 
renewed and also revised understanding of their own cultural past. A great nineteenth- 
century novel may be word for word identical with its first edition two centuries ago, but 
its meaning and cultural force have altered and are still altering. So, as Gadamer writes, 
'we understand in a different way, if we understand at all'. 6 



Do texts have 'objective' meanings? 

Gadamer refuses the idea of some distinction being possible between what a text might 
mean 'objectively' and its significance for differing readers: the former would be a totally 
empty abstraction. There is no possibility of reading simply 'what is there', for the text 
does not have the mode of being of some sort of neutral object. It is always possible to 
show that a reading of a text that claims complete objectivity for itself (as, for example, a 
structuralist/formalist redescription, or a Marxist explanation, or simply a historicist 
reconstruction of what the text supposedly meant at the time of its first appearance) is 
itself an interpretation, and already open to dispute. Instead, 'a person reading a text is 
himself part of the meaning he apprehends'. 7 This is, after all, why we may care about it: 
'a hermeneutics that regarded understanding as reconstructing the original would be no 
more than handing on a dead meaning'. 8 

One of the aims of Gadamer's thinking is to destroy the phantom of a truth severed from 
the standpoint of the knower. However, a powerful objection arises here. Does this not 
mean that hermeneutics becomes a kind of relativism: that any one interpretation is 
necessarily always trapped within the limitations of its own society and time? What 
prevents the 'truth' of the text being, in effect, whatever different readers or audiences 
are conditioned by their own context to find? Responding to this seeming impasse calls 
upon an essential ethical dimension of hermeneutics. Gadamer concedes that we cannot 
read or approach a text except, necessarily, in terms of our own knowledge, preconcep- 
tions, and 'horizon'; but we must also assume, as a first principle, that the text may well not 
be reducible to that horizon, and that it may pose a challenge to it. It is the patient, self- 
suspicious discipline of submitting oneself to this possibility that helps distinguish and sift 
out those preconceptions of readers which merely remake the text in their own image, from 
those that enable it to emerge in its singularity. The way for readers to challenge their 
assumptions as they approach any text — whether to refine, confirm, or refute them — is to 
open themselves out to a conversation with thinking from other situations or times. 

In reaffirming art and literature as modes of 'truth', then, Gadamer does not mean 
truth in the sense of the work's verifiable correspondence to some objectively given 
reality whose credentials might be established independently (for example, by some idea 
of the author's supposed intention or his or her social context). He means 'truth' in the 
sense of an increased self-knowledge and insight on the part of the reader. It is as if, for 
Gadamer, every text that presents itself seriously to the interpreter were to be treated 
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with the same combination of openness, and the putting of the whole sense of one's 
existence at issue, with which a Lutheran encounters a passage from the Bible ('this 
openness always includes our situating the other meaning in a relation to the whole of 
our own meanings or ourselves in relation to it'). 9 

In practice, however, this presents further difficulties. It is easy to agree with the claim 
that we necessarily bring our own cultural assumptions, ideals, and knowledge to the 
reading of a text from the past, and that, for example, Jane Eyre does not have the same 
meaning for us as it did for readers in the 1850s. However, if the hermeneutic ideal is of a 
complete openness to the text, does this also mean granting authority to elements there 
that seem, say, sexist or racist? There is surely a need for the reader to take into account 
effects upon the text of all kinds of historical oppressions, prejudices, and exclusions. In 
the case of many nineteenth-century novels, the hermeneutic stance of acknowledging 
their claims upon us may seem naive in a critical context now dominated by politically 
sensitive approaches that set out to demystify a text's own take on reality, understanding 
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it in terms of some sort of false consciousness. 

f 



WA ACti:>c ^umLiousness. 
This issue, broadly speaking, is the crux of the most famous controversy about modern 
hermeneutics, the debate in the 1960s and after between Gadamer and his erstwhile 
defender Jurgen Habermas. Habermas finds in hermeneutics too passive an acceptance of 
the authority of the texts of the past, too uncritical a readiness to accept them on their 
own terms. Against Gadamer's anti-Enlightenment rehabilitation of a notion of author- 
ity, Habermas advocates the need to keep alive the Enlightenment ideal of rational 
critique. This would be sensitive, for example, to the ways in which the fact of the 
exclusion of women from positions of cultural authority in past centuries suggests that 
there are built-in, pervasive, and even systematic forces of power and distortion at work 
in many texts from the past. Such forces are not adequately dealt with in terms of the 
hermeneutic ideal of interpretation as simply having a 'conversation' with the text. 

Gadamer responded that his defence of the authority of the textual tradition did not 
amount to a kind of surrender to its limits and prejudices He argues that Habermas's own 
idea of critique depends on a form of untenable fiction: the claim to have achieved oneself a 
disinterested,objectiveknowledgeofalltheconditionswhichdeterminea^^ 
itself somehow miraculously free from all preconception or distortion. This is 'shockingly 
unreal . Habermas is merely criticizing hermeneutics from a trans-historical standpoint 
that can only be imaginary. At the same time, Gadamer argues that it does not follow that 
hermeneutics merely accepts the text's view of itself. What replaces Habermas's myth of 
rational transcendence, and does the work of criticism and estrangement in Gadamer's own 
thinking, is simply historical distance itself. It is the lapse of time and circumstance that 
renders texts strange and newly questionable as the decades and centuries pass. To invent an 
example: certain preconceptions in the novels of Charles Dickens, invisible to almost all of 
his contemporaries, have become obvious to us. Certain ideals which the novels seem to 
advocate (for example, David Copperfield's praise of self-reliance and self-discipline) now 
begin to seem complicated by more visible relations to power interests in their context 
(e.g. Victorian individualism as an aspect of Victorian capitalism). 
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However, a further distinction needs to be drawn here. To trust in this way to the 
effects of distance in time and culture does not mean that Gadamer is subscribing to a 
naively progressive myth of history: a faith, still almost universally held in the modern 
West, of a culture's gradual and continuous liberation of itself from its intellectual 
chains, that we are necessarily superior in total insight to people in the past. Against 
such progressivism, Gadamer stresses human finitude: for each fresh revelation of what 
seems to us a limitation in a past culture may also be a closing off, unseen by us, of other, 
valuable options that were alive then. The total field is always only partially illuminated, 
always changing. Political and intellectual maturity follows, not from a conviction that 
one has the final truth, but from a strong sense of our hermeneutic situation and its 
inherent limitedness, and of the need to keep things open and dialogic. Gadamer's 
position is that of 'fallibilism' — the need to recognize that one's own understanding 
could always be wrong — not relativism. 

In the supermarket culture of institutionalized literary theory, the brand name Gadamer 
has sadly come to be associated with a notion of understanding as some sort of conservative 
retrieval or restoration, based on appeals to an increasingly diluted or even discredited 
humanist tradition. Yet these caricatures of Gadamer as a Teutonic reactionary overlook 
another crucial fact: that since 1 960 a great deal of Gadamer's work, often still untranslated, 
has built on Truth and Method to address directly the place of art and literature in a culture J 
that has no common, unifying sense of tradition and which is openly a scene of dissensus. I 
After all, Gadamer could see as clearly as anyone else that strong common traditions either 
do not exist or have been very much attenuated since the eighteenth century. The result, he 
argues, is not a dissolution, but a heightening of the hermeneutic problem and the j 
responsibilities it places upon us: the claim the text makes upon us may be no less forceful , 
but there are also fewer and fewer consensual values or common frames of reference to 
render it easily intelligible. Each new work must, in a sense, bear the burden of projecting 
the conditions of its own intelligibility and authority: hence the difficulty of many works of 
the past two centuries, such as Blake's The Four Zoas or R. M. Rilke's Duino Elegies, HD's 
Trilogy, or Hermann Broch's The Death of Virgil. Each, to a large degree, creates the mytho- 
logical framework on which it is based. Gadamer's later essays supplement and reinforce 
the points of Truth and Method: the singularity of the text, the provisional nature of 
interpretation, the need both to deploy but also be ready to question our own preconcep- 
tions. All of these are intensified when reading the texts of modern society, a context in 
which traditions are plural, contested, and of less certain purchase in any specific case. 



Gadamer's defence of reading as freedom 

Gadamer saw his work as a defence of freedom in an increasingly administered world. He 
campaigned against the modern culture of the expert (Fachmann), the tendency 
to compartmentalize aspects of human knowledge and skill into closed-off areas of 
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technical knowledge. He reaffirms the old German idea of the university (as originally 
enacted in the University of Berlin of 1810) against the development of a university into 
a mere school for the training of the professions. Reading, seen as a modern version of 
Socratic questioning and answering, is itself human freedom in action. 'The task of our 
human life in general is to find free spaces and learn to move therein.' 11 

Such a notion of freedom also underlies the hermeneutic argument with both the 
relativism and, implicitly, the political dogmatism of much contemporary criticism. As 
we have seen, hermeneutics disputes the argument that because every interpreter neces- 
sarily mediates the texts of other cultures through the terms of his or her specific 
background, then he or she is necessarily trapped within the framework of that specific 
set of representations. That kind of relativistic argument is also at work in the dominant 
culturalism of contemporary criticism. It pervades the use by critics of implicitly deter- 
ministic models of culture to underwrite claims to be able to understand every thing in 
and of a specific text in terms of its cultural politics (some cause in class, gender, race, 
nationality). However, as a student of Heidegger's Being and Time, for Gadamer human 
existence must ever escape the full grasp of such an understanding of culture. For 
existence is 'free' in the sense that no specific, positive determination need exhaust it. 
Our understanding is finite and partially conditioned, but, Gadamer stresses, every sign 
or cultural marker is also open to reinterpretation. The horizon is not one of entrapment, 
but an opening on to other cultures and times: 

oth.rl * d ™ Ual , 1S never sim Ply ^ individual because he or she is always in understanding with 

histoiaTmove^ TTu iS SU PP osed t0 encircIe a cu,ture iS 3 " abstracti0n - The 

one stwinnint ,7, " fe consists in the fact that it is never absolutely bound to any 

one standpoint, and hence can never have a truly closed horizon- 
Reading literature, for Gadamer, finds justification in being precisely such an opening 
out of ourselves Reading is inherently democratic and dialogic. In a late essay, Gadamer 

ruTunrr^ndr^ 118 " * ° PenS the S P ace in which We fKe t0 rene * otiate 

our un ers an ings identities, and cultures. The interplay of question and answer is 

wha the activity of reading practices. This interplay is something that '[we] play con- 
stantly , we read ... and what we acquire thereby, I believe, is freedom'. 13 

The Italian ph.losopher Gianni Vattimo writes that 'hermeneutics . . . remains to this 
day a thinking motivated primarily by ethical considerations'. 14 Nevertheless, the eth- 
ical is also one of the bases on wVi^v. u , r 

dSes on whlch hermeneutics has been challenged. Perhaps some of 

the most fundamental questions w v,^ j * a* 

Marions tor hermeneutics lie in the very idea of understanding 

around which it turns- the idpa tu^ ^ 

luea tnat understanding the text or the other person means 

coming to some sort of consensus, or a 'fusion of horizons'. Gadamer's important late 
essay Text and Interpretation' grew out of his controversy with Jacques Derrida, and 
responds to charges that the goal of hermeneutic understanding, for all its openness, is 
still a kind of appropriation of its object. 15 The goal of a fusion of horizons, Derrida 
argues, overlooks the fact that to do true justice to that which is other than ourselves, any 
claim to 'understand' must also, paradoxically, incorporate some acknowledgement of 
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the irreducible difference of other people, and so even affirm the place of a ce 
necessary non-understanding in our stance. The philosopher Robert Bernasconi w 
'it is far from clear whether Gadamer succeeds in freeing himself from the prejudi 
representing difference or otherness as a problem to be resolved'. 16 Bernasconi 
lights here one of the issues that multicultural contexts pose for hermeneutics. 

Gadamer's responses to Derrida tended to take the form of re-emphasizing aspei 
his thinking that seemed already most in accordance with the points being ] 
supposedly against him. He argues: 'my own efforts were directed toward not forge 
the limit that is implicit in every hermeneutical experience of meaning. When I ^ 
the sentence ''Being which is understood is language", what was implied thereby 
that which is [Being] can never be completely understood.' 17 In other words, to le 
space of fully acknowledged incomprehension is also to leave a space for freedom. 

The strength of hemerneutics is that it starts from what seem to other appro; 
insuperable barriers or problems — the relativistic nature of interpretation, the im\ 
bility of objectivity, the impossibility of overcoming the distance between the time c 
text and time of the reader — and, on the basis of certain Heideggerian and existenl 
arguments, it turns these problems into elements of a responsible affirmation of hi 
freedom, with an attendant democratic ethics and politics. Hermeneutics does not 
a general method of reading to be deployed by critics. In practice, people have tend 
use it most often as a corrective to elements of dogmatism in other approaches 
instance, against structuralism it reaffirms the irreducibility of meaning as a negol 
act of understanding between reader and text, and not as the fixed product of c 
mined formal or syntactical rules (an argument especially developed by Gada 
follower Paul Ricoeur). Against many readings of post-structuralism, Gadamer af 
criticism as still a search for meaning and (provisional) consensus. In relation to 
temporary issues of multiculturalism and the challenge of understanding texts or e 
from different cultural traditions, hermeneutics may remind us of the dangers of it 
theoretical ideas of understanding. Merely knowing a lot of facts about, say, I- 
religious practices is not the same as understanding a Hindu 'life-world' with i 
untheoretized habits and modes of perception. Understanding is fundamentally 
a practice than a theory. What seemed at first to be an objection to Gadamer — tha 
can only understand a tradition fully from within it— does not lead to relati 
arguments about each of us being trapped within our own inheritance, but t< 
conclusion that understanding is not primarily a theoretical matter. It arises wit 
tience out of living with others. 
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Value: criticism, canons, and evaluation 

Patricia Waugh 



Since the eighteenth century, critical debates about the value of individual writers and 
literary texts have been underpinned by a philosophical concern with the more funda- 
mental problem of whether objective grounds may be established for aesthetic judge- 
ments. Within contemporary literary studies, however, the focus of debate has shifted 
away from considerations of aesthetic value perse to a much more anxious and conflicted 
engagement with the perception of canon formation as an arena for the exercise of 
political power and social exclusion. Whereas eighteenth-century critics might (if erro- 
neously) assume a common culture of 'taste', contemporary controversies reflect a sense 
of the pluralism and fragmentariness of culture and a concomitant concern with the 

retomul 01 C ° nStrUCti0n ° f CUltUral unities - Such self-conscious preoccupation with the 
re ormu ation of literary, like any cultural, tradition seems always to surface when 
tradition, no longer tacit or self-evident, has thereby been opened up to critical debate. 

n° h T ] C ° nsciousness of class, race, gender, and ethnicity; a marked turn 
towards cultural rplativic^o. 4.u . j 

leianvisms, the academic professionalization of criticism; the postmod- 
ern erosion of boundarip* r,f 

about the • anes of taste - have all contributed to a hermeneutics of suspicion 

^n, im 6 r UrCCS ° f authorit y f °r cultural value. Nostalgia for lost unities, combined 
with impulses toward lihpraw,, j- , 

n . or! , n , A . . "oeratory dissolution, characterizes the mood of contemporary 

literary discussion of canonicity and value. 



The origin of canons 



Not surprisingly, there has b een a marked tendency to revive analogies between religious 
and literary canons The tprm / 

/ • ierm canon , etymologically derived from the Greek word for 

rod or reed, an instrument of measurement, originates in debates within the Christian 

Church about the authenticity of the Hebrew Bible and the books of the New Testament. 

Its ecclesiast.cal use can be traced back to the fifth-century concern to establish which 

books of the Bible and writings of the Early Fathers were to be preserved as the most 

valuable embodiments of the fundamental truths of Christianity. For if the Church had 

announced that its canons were provisional, pragmatic reflections of vested interests, 

then ecclesiastical authority would have been significantly undermined. As long as the 
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canon is secure, interpretative disagreement will not strike at the foundations of author- 
ity and belief. Contemporary theoretical critiques have therefore tended to assume that 
the deconstruction of the authority of the literary canon is a politically subversive 
strategy that strikes at the heart of the institutionalized authority of established literary 
studies. But the literary canon has always been open-ended, flexible, and mobile com- 
pared with its biblical counterpart. Over-simplified conflation of political, or social, 
with canonical exclusion often relies on an over-extension of the biblical analogy 
and the transferential resonance of metaphors of authority, exclusion, and heresy. For 
if the literary canon can similarly be presented as monumentally enshrined, then the 
authority for its values seems more demonstrably reducible to a monolithic political 
power. 

So the Yale critic Harold Bloom wrote a book entitled The Western Canon, an annotated 
bible of the self-evident greats and geniuses of literature whose immanent aesthetic value 
might resist explicit formulation but is certainly intuitively available to a trained, sensi- 
tive novitiate. Meanwhile, the Marxist critic Terry Eagleton argued counter-offensively 
that not only is the concept of autonomous aesthetic value an ideological construct, but 
so too is the assumption that literature itself is a natural kind, a category in the world as 
self-evidentially real as the rocks, or rocks of ages, on which we tread or rest our final 
beliefs. From his perspective, the canon is simply an instrument of social power, insti- 
tutionally invented to maintain the illusion that literature is a distinct object of know- 
ledge, and that literary texts are timeless monuments comprising an ideal order. Writing 
in heroic-apocalyptic vein, Bloom sees himself as keeper of a lonely vigil to guard the 
shrine of literature against heresies and infidels. For Bloom, contemporary criticism has 
succumbed to a misplaced guilt complex that propels a flight from the glorious cathedral 
of aesthetic beauty into the gloomy and airless cavern of moral and political relevance. 

How are we to weigh up these seemingly polarized views? We might begin by recog- 
nizing what they share. Bloom's canon is an imaginary unity, an act of cultural retrieval, 
projected out of a desire to believe that it reflects absolute and irreducible literary values. 
Equally, though, the canons of Marxists, feminists, and post-colonialists, might be 
similarly regarded as counter-cultural quests for imaginary unities and cultural recuper- 
ations. In these canons, however, representation of political identity is as important as, 
and finally inseparable from, aesthetic value. But at the rarefied end of both positions lies 
a homogenizing conception of the canon as over-determined by irreducibly pure aes- 
thetic values, on the one hand, or purely ideological constructions, on the other. To 
examine the history of canon formation, however, is to recognize a more complex and 
indeterminate play of values. The development of aesthetics as a new philosophical 
discourse in the eighteenth century arose in part out of the struggles of an increasingly 
politically powerful bourgeois class to seize the currency of cultural capital from aristo- 
cratic ownership. Even to insist on the value of vernacular literatures served to oppose 
the aristocratic privileging of Classical texts as the sole locus of aesthetic value. Previ- 
ously, of course, the aristocracy had fought a similar battle with the clergy, in order to 
close the gap between cultural and economic capital. To understand the formation of 
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literary canons requires a sense of the complex interplay of political and aesthetic values 
and a resistance to the desire to simplify things by collapsing one into the other. 

This chapter will therefore consider the relationship between aesthetic value and 
canonicity by drawing on both philosophical aesthetics and the more historicist and 
politicized insights of contemporary literary criticism. Indeed, questions about cultural 
value have not only become central to academic debates, but are also increasingly and 
self-reflexively enshrined within cultural products and literary works themselves. Just as 
literary criticism has taken a self-conscious turn in the last few years, ever interrogating 
its own ground and poring over its job specification, so too literature itself seems to have 
become an ever more loose and transitive category. Issues of classification and evaluation 
are explicitly built into the very weave of the fabric of contemporary art and letters. 
Recent, much publicized controversies over the British Turner prize, for example, have 
paraded insecurities both about the nature and value of contemporary art and about the 
authority of value- judgements on individual works. Tracy Emin's prize-winning bed ('My 
Bed') turned an academic debate into a media event. The bed, soiled and in a disturbing 
condition of disarray, stood on the floor of the Tate Gallery in a space littered with vodka 
bottles, discarded underwear, and other testimonies to nocturnal dissolution. As a work 
of art, the bed seemed to insist resolutely on a refusal of that formal transcendence which 
has traditionally signalled the presence of the aesthetic. Yet, although the spent cast of 
its twisted sheets coiled around an absence, around the vacant shape of a bodily form, 
the title of the work boldly and post-Romantically pronounced presence: existential and 
artistic property rights to the work. In addition, the bed ostentatiously played with 

boundaries between realitv anH 

eauty and representation, parodying the Platonic idea of art as a 

substitute for or copy of the real by flaunting itself in the mode of postmodern simula- 
tion, and insisting paradoxically on the constructedness of what we assume to be reality. 
Intentiona ly crafted as a thing defying canons of beauty, the bed inevitably raised the 
question of whether its value was simply a consequence of its occupation of art-institu- 
tionalized space within the sanctified walls of the Tate Gallery, or was bound up with its 
capacity to elicit questions about the degradation and pathologization of the self in late 
consumer culture. The bed seemed to both flaunt and provoke the postmodern condi- 
tion or value confusion orwhat^or^ ^ , 
f +u r / French cultural theorist Jean Baudrillard has referred 

to as the condition of 'hvoerrpaliH/' ta,v^ 

' , ; " "YPerreality , where art has even ceased to exist, 'not only because 

its critical transcendence has vnr>f> Km- u , . , 

. u . u . nas gone ' but because reality itself entirely impregnated with 
an aesthetic which is inseparable fmm itc. \ 

i^parame trom its own structure, has been confused with its own 

image . 

Emin's bed is a convenient starting-point from which to engage the crucial issues in 
the relationship between canonicity and aesthetic value. Is it possible any longer to 

assume that there are objective and univprcd ^ , ' " , 

\ ^.uvc cuiu universal, or even consensually or tacitly agreed, 

aesthetic values? Or should we accent that th P ui / in. ±u 

y- a^pi uiat tne valuable' works of literature are those 

which most adequately conform to the established rules of the game, institutionally 
constructed anew within the cultural framework of each succeeding age? But in that 
case, how are these values of the age constructed, if not through the esteemed artefacts of 
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the time? And why have certain texts and authors persevered across time and cultural 
difference and continued to be regarded with awe and esteem? Has the baton of vested 
interest and institutional authority simply changed hands without altering the funda- 
mental power structures that authorize value? Or is there something intrinsic to, or 
embodied in, the formal qualities of such works that continues to provoke affirmative 
responses in human beings throughout the ages? Emin's bed might be defended on 
traditional aesthetic grounds as valuable because it gives pleasure, or because it reflects 
on and allows us to grasp more fully the world in which we live. But is that capacity for 
cognitive estrangement a quality intrinsic to the bed or to its situation within an art 
gallery, or is it finally dependent upon the cognitive or affective response of the art 
consumer or connoisseur? Emin's bed certainly has the effect of drawing attention to the 
simple fact that the very definition of art, like that of literature, is itself value-laden. The 
assumption that a text is 'literature' is already bound up with a priori assumptions of 
value. The next stage of our argument, then, must be to consider some of the problems 
encountered by philosophers in their attempts to offer universalist definitions of literary 
value, and to see that, although such attempts might be necessary, they cannot, in 
themselves, be sufficient to account for canonicity. They will have to be supplemented 
by historical and political considerations. 



The test of time: reputation and value 

Test of time arguments formed the centre-plank of eighteenth-century discussions of 
value within the new discipline of aesthetics. But poor as they might seem to us now, 
after centuries of philosophical and critical debate, they are certainly still with us. There 
is a poignant moment in Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse (1927) when Mr Ramsay, 
turned middle-aged and pondering the significance and value of his life's work in 
philosophy (how to rescue Hume from the bog), imagines his light burning for perhaps 
a year or two until it is subsumed into a bigger light and then disappears again into the 
darkness of perpetual obscurity. He gazes out blindly into the night and the darkness of 
the island, and the thought crosses his mind that even the stone that he kicks with his 
boot will outlast Shakespeare. Throughout the novel, Mr Ramsay's boots symbolize a 
robust empiricism that is supposed to keep his philosophical feet on secure ground. 
Kicking the stone is presumably a veiled allusion to that most famous of literary empiri- 
cists, Dr Johnson, who was convinced that the world exists outside our constructions 
and that we have the evidence of our senses to prove it so. For Johnson, pain is not 
simply evidence of subjective sensation, but evidence of the brute and value-free ma- 
teriality of the stone. But it was also Johnson who claimed in his famous Preface to 
Shakespeare's plays (1765) that what similarly guaranteed to us the true value of Shake- 
speare was his sheer persistence over time. Clearly, there is some contradiction here: the 
stone will endure whether we see it or kick it or not. Shakespeare will endure only 
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because human beings continue to read and enjoy his writing: because human beings 
have collectively conferred value upon his writing through repeated acts of critical 
judgement. The endurance even of Shakespeare is a much more precarious business 
than the endurance of the stone. 



v -' vx x \j \ \y x. x ^» • 

It was the British philosopher David Hume who first made the distinction between 
facts and values which is the unspoken source of Mr Ramsay's meditations. In his essay 
'Of the Standard of Taste' (1757), Hume argued that there must be a logical gap between 
the description of facts and the value-judgements we might make on the basis of 
knowledge of those facts. For Hume, literary works are valuable because they give us 
pleasure, and this must always arise from our own subjective preferences rather than 
anything that inheres in the work. My high valuation of King Lear is an expression of my 
personal taste, and cannot stand as an objective statement about the play. I may enjoy 
King Lear because I regard it as an enhancement of my understanding of the relationship 
between power and responsibility, for example; or equally, I may enjoy it because of the 
economy of its language or for its ability to affirm my sense of the capacity of human 

o/l e° endUre ^ ° f natUfal iniustice * But for Hume ' m y P leasure and evaluation 
o eat will depend ultimately upon my own affective response, and not upon any 

cognitive analysis or interpretation of the play. However, Hume himself is thrown back 

on tne test of time m order to rescue his position from anarchic subjectivism. Time itself 

winnows out individual aberrations of taste. Although there is nothing that in itself is 
valuable or desDicahlp Hoc^,ui , 

Pitaoie, desirable or hateful to us, such attributes arise from the constancy 
or our own sentiments a« 

dS ex P ressj ons of the mysterious fabric of our shared humanness. 

tTST m ° re PleaSing t0 our shared human nature than others, and for that 

reason there is a standard of t^to t a u 
pvpn ™™ . e ' Indeed ' our value-judgements on literature may be 

even more constant and sprmo 

As Hume saw it, beliefs about T 7 ****** * 
ence between what is out ther nt ^ ^ ^ abi " ty t0 eStab " Sh * C ° rreSP ° nd ' 
tions that allow us to arrive " St ° ne ~ and ^ 

arrive at a statement of fact fo a PP roxim ^e match. My reading of Lear will never 

implicit assnmntinnc u I Y lnter P retat i°n will already involve a projection of my 
implicit assumptions about the valnp^fii^ , 
th P nartimfa,- L* t v, u 7 literature perse, and therefore about the value of 

tne particulai text I have before m P n*t„ 

t . . , e- Bet °re and after Hume there have been numerous 

attempts to base eva uations nf Ut* r ->*. 

u , "terature on explicit or implicit definitions of literari- 

ness, but there must a ways be a curin„c ^ , F 

, A , / 5063 curious circularity about such arguments. For a Roman- 
tic-expressivist like Wordsworth litPrat„r» • 

* , , t . " ' uteratu re is essentially an expression of feeling or an 
embodiment of emotion; for an intuit.™!,.* 

, , . mtuitionist, such as the Italian philosopher Croce, 

literature embodies a non-conceDtual , , . . , , 

u ' c \ , lceptual rareness of the unique and spiritual individual- 

ity of all things; for a formalist such as the Russian critic Victor Shklovsky, the formal 
estrangements facilitated by literary language allow us to break out of automated per- 
ception, to experience again the 'stoniness' of the (fohnson's and Mr Ramsay's) stone. 

Each definition of literature already carries iK rm™ ,. . . „ , 

y ^ames its own implicit value orientation. But of 

course, none of these generic definitions seem ad^rm^ • *. *. 

° 111 aae quate: some are more appropriate to 

certain kinds of texts than others, and some are hicf ac ^ i r 

c ^ just as easily transferred to non-literary 
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texts such as political speeches or commercial advertisements. Unlike the stone, the 
literary text is not reducible to fundamental material components, but is always already a 
work that I have endowed with my own preferences. For Hume, the value of literature 
lies in its capacity to give pleasure, but, as affect is fundamentally subjective, there can be 
neither an objective definition of its nature nor a measure of its value. Hume's performa- 
tive contradiction was not lost on the German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche, who 
observed in his book All Too Human (1878) that our tendency to assume that a work is 
valuable if we are deeply affected by it, might be established only if we could somehow 
prove beforehand the quality of our own capacity for feeling and judgement. Hume had 
tried to negotiate the problem with his affective theory of human nature, but he also 
believed that taste was educable: a body of experts, more widely read and therefore more 
able to make recommendations, should be available as educators of the community's 
taste. Test of time arguments often begin, therefore, with the desire to articulate inherent 
aesthetic value, but end with at least an implicit acknowledgement that the construction 
of canons is bound up with ideological assumptions and cultural and political authority. 

Test of time arguments are also, inevitably, circular: this text is valuable because it has 
passed the test of time, but it has passed the test of time because it is valuable. Reputation 
is conflated with intrinsic value, and eighteenth-century discussions often indiscrimin- 
ately mix words such as honour, fame, and renown with evaluative terms such as 
excellence, quality, or merit. For Johnson, Shakespeare has been most considered, and 
must therefore be most valuable. By collapsing approval into value, the critic can evade 
the difficulty of searching for criteria of value. Woolf is ironic about Mr Ramsay's concern 
with fame as the sign of value, but equally uncertain herself as to the location of literary 
value. Her own position has often been (erroneously) associated with the art critic Clive 
Bell's attempt to break out of this circularity with the proposal in his book Art (1914) that 
'Significant Form' is the distinctive property of great art. But again, Bell's argument falls 
prey to that vagueness and circularity which seems to infect all attempts to base a theory 
of value upon an essentialist definition of the nature of art and literature. Great art must 
have Significant Form, but form is only significant when it appears in great art. Signifi- 
cant Form sounds like a property, but is apprehended only momentarily and only by 
those few who are constitutionally capable of intuiting the presence of great art; but even 
then, and mysteriously, and somewhat like the smile of the Cheshire cat, it disappears 
and eludes even their exquisite grasp. 



For and against literary value-judgements 

Given the philosophical problems of trying to come up with a theory or account of 
literary value, it is not surprising that much twentieth-century criticism simply decided 
to exile all discussion of value as outside the remit of literary studies. This position was 
announced most vociferously in 1957, in Northrop Frye's Anatomy of Criticism: in order 
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to become a properly professionalized discipline, equivalent in rigour and status to the 
hard sciences, literary criticism must develop its own systematic methodology and 
establish clearly its object of study. Accordingly, the ground should be cleared of 'all 
the literary chit-chat which makes the reputations of poets boom and crash in an 
imaginary stock-exchange'. 2 Value is the concern merely of the commercial journalist. 
Undoubtedly, Frye's clarion call for a 'scientific' criticism was in part a response to the 
revival of positivist thinking in the Fifties and the influential reissue of A. J. Ayer's 
Language, Truth and Logic (1936). Ayer insisted, like Hume, that value-judgements 
could only ever be the expression of subjective preferences. For Frye, this meant that a 
criticism caught up in considerations of value would never establish itself as a rigorous 
cognitive discipline within the modern university. For if value-judgements had nothing 
to do with facts, then the history of taste must have nothing to do with a properly 
scientific literary criticism. 

Frye was also reacting against the pervasive influence of the Cambridge critic F. R. 
Leavis, for whom literature was a vital source of cultural value in a utilitarian and 
technologically driven age, and required a criticism which could demonstrate that 
value-judgements are an intrinsic aspect of the human relationship to knowledge. 
Frequently declaring that he was neither anti-science nor a believer in any unique or 
special 'literary' values, Leavis still insisted that, as science and technology accelerate, so 
literary criticism must serve to Inaugurate another, a different, sustained effort of 
collaborative human creativity which is concerned with perpetuating, strengthening 
and asserting, in response to change, a full human creativity— the continuous collab- 
orative creativity that ensures significance, ends and values, and manifests itself as 
consciousness and profoundly human purpose'. 3 Just as the literary text constitutes a 
judgement on life, so criticism must take as its central task a defence of that tradition of 
]u gement: if science appropriates the discourse of means, then criticism must be a 
constant reminder of the importance of ends. This 'third realm', as Leavis termed it, 
can never be public or objective in the sense of belonging to science or scientific 
knowledge, and therefore verifiable or falsifiable through laboratory experiment and 
ogical inference; but neither is it purely private and subjective, and hence unavailable 
tor understanding or education. As for Hume, so for Leavis too, the realm of value is an 
intersubjective, shared domain, and a literary tradition is the crystallization over time of 
a cultural expression of a more tacit or precognitive kind of understanding than the kind 
of explicit knowledge which is available to science. For Leavis, however, unlike Hume, 
that sensus communis was now seriously under threat, in part because of the reduction of 
knowledge to scientific demonstration, in part because of the scientistic impulses of 
mass culture, and it must be the function of criticism to insist on the value of literature 
precisely as a mode of understanding that recognizes the inseparability, finally, of facts 
and values. The discussion of value must be wrested from the philosopher and placed at 
the heart of the enterprise of literary studies as part of its very knowledge: 'Verifiable 
must have, if used of literary-critical judgement, an entirely different meaning ("value") 
from that which it has in science .... Most, if not all, philosophers seem, having started 
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from the mathematico-logical end of the spectrum, to be powerless to escape the limi- 
tations implicit in such a state.' 4 Even the edifice of science is built out of, and rests on, a 
foundation of cultural value which science is ill-equipped to understand. 

Of course, this debate on the value of literature in relation to knowledge, and whether 
that value can ever be made explicit, is hardly modern. It was inaugurated by Plato, and 
has resurfaced ever since in discussions of literary evaluation. Like Frye's, Plato's model of 
knowledge is broadly scientific, in that it aspires to the perfect rational intelligibility of 
mathematics: knowledge conceived as the formal perfection of an axiomatic system. 
Unlike Frye, however, Plato believed that such knowledge is also knowledge of the Good, 
and that there is no logical gap between facts and values. Poetry cannot be a vehicle for 
such knowledge, because it is contaminated with eros, or irrational desire, and can never 
make explicit or justify its insights. Poetry thus offers a dangerous and fallacious model 
of the Good, and must either be banished from the Republic or brought within the 
control of its Guardians to function as a carefully contained 'noble lie' subordinated to 
the purposes of the state. Indeed, the Republic as text is a performative demonstration of 
Plato's belief: true knowledge is established as the domain of a scientific philosophy 
through the safe containment and appropriation of poetry as a handmaiden in the 
elaboration of his own account of philosophical knowledge. But when Leavis and Frye 
take up the debate, in the middle years of the twentieth century, the modern separation 
of facts and values, already assumed by Hume in the eighteenth century, has been further 
intensified. For Ayer, only a linguistically justifiable scientific method can provide 
knowledge of the world; other modes of discourse simply represent expressions of 
emotion or subjective preference, and are unavailable for rational discussion or analysis. 
Frye responded by trying to make criticism more scientific, and by insisting on the 
abandonment of discussions of value; Leavis, by insisting that the authority of criticism 
would only recover from the positivist assault by challenging the reduction of know- 
ledge to the language of explicit scientific proof. Leavis's alternative is to develop a view 
of human knowledge as arising out of a fundamentally tacit and already value-laden 
understanding of the world that precedes the explicit knowledge offered by science. 
Knowledge and value are as inseparable as in the Platonic idea of the Good; but if such 
knowledge is finally tacit and embodied most intensively in great literature, then it is the 
trained sensibility of the literary critic, rather than the deductive logic of the philoso- 
pher, which must serve as the defender and guardian of both literature and culture as a 
whole. 



The containment of literature and the preservation of value 

Leavis makes large claims for the value of literature, and hence for the importance of the 
critical task of evaluation. If literature carries the same kind of significance that Pla 
claimed for philosophy (as knowledge of the Good), then literature too must hav 
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guardians and its safe home in the modern academy. For Plato, because poets are 
incapable themselves of offering knowledge of, and therefore justification for, their art, 
they are likely to seduce with false images. And with the advent of writing, he feared both 
the political consequences of dissemination of false representations and the potential for 
dangerous misinterpretation of texts so incapable of defending themselves if they fell 
into the wrong hands. Leavis's moral aesthetic takes up where Plato's moral assault on 
the aesthetic left off. Poetry was the most important means of ethical education before 
Plato transferred this function to philosophy. The mission of F. R. Leavis was to restore 
literature to this position of cultural significance; but he shared Plato's fears that, 
without containment and justification— that is to say, without a rigorous discipline of 
criticism— literature might be absorbed into mass culture and even become a moral and 
political threat. Since Plato, discussions of literary value have taken two routes out of this 
dilemma. The first insists that the preservation of literary value rests on the containment 
of literature as an autonomous and non-cognitive discourse, made safe from the en- 
croachments of political or moral or commercial interests and defended through a 
formalist criticism with its own rigorous methodologies. The second acknowledges 
that literary texts have ethical and cognitive values and effects in the world, and that 
they must therefore be defended through containment within a minority culture ser- 
viced by an appropriately trained clerisy. 

The debate within twentieth-century criticism begins with the work of I. A. Richards, 
whose career may be viewed as an attempt to integrate these two positions in the 
establishment of a properly professionalized criticism. The most significant influence 
on Richards was undoubtedly that of G. E. Moore, the Cambridge philosopher who, in 
1903, published a book that was to revive Hume's distinction between 'is' and 'ought', 
facts and values, in order to preserve a liberal insistence on ethical and imaginative 
freedom and autonomy against late nineteenth-century naturalistic claims to account 
for value in scientific and especially Darwinian terms. Moore reintroduced a Platonic 
concept of the Good as objectively true, but, unlike Plato, insisted that it was unavailable 
for rational analysis and might only be intuited as a presence, for example, in the 
experience of great art and literature. For Moore, such value is intrinsic and absolute: 
the unseen painting flung in the attic (like Lily Briscoe's in To the Lighthouse) has still 
introduced a value into the world that is not dependent upon subjective apprehension or 
utilitarian appropriation. Literary value cannot be reduced to pleasure or political instru- 
mentalism: it simply is (and it is a short step, therefore, to Bell's rapt contemplation of 
'Significant Form'). But the problem with Moore's position was that it left literature 
cognitively defenceless, and criticism redundant, ultimately playing into the hands of 
logical positivists eager to deny the authority or cognitive status of any discourse other 
than that of science. 

Richards began his book Principles of Literary Criticism (1924) by acknowledging his 
debt both to the philosopher Kant and to G. E. Moore as liberals concerned with the 
freedom of the imagination, and therefore with the need to separate the sphere of the 
aesthetic from that of scientific knowledge. But he believed that neither had provided an 
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adequate theory of value: Kant, because his account of aesthetic judgement shared the 
eighteenth-century emphasis on pleasure in the experience of a formal design serving no 
purpose beyond itself, but which said very little about the qualities in literary works 
which provoke such feelings; Moore, because his insistence on the irreducibility of the 
Good, and its unavailability for analysis, effectively undermined any rationale for the 
existence of literary criticism as an academic discipline with its own methods and 
analytic framework. Like Leavis after him, Richards believed that, increasingly in an 
age of mass culture and scientific rationalization, the critic must serve as an arbiter of 
value, for 'the arts are our storehouse of recorded values'. 5 But, unlike Leavis, he accepted 
the positivist separation of facts and values, and sought to develop a non-cognitivist 
view of art as the best defence of the freedom of the liberal imagination. T. S. Eliot's 
observation, that the peculiar talent of the poet is his ability to assimilate disparate 
experience and organize it into new wholes, is closer to Leavis's view of the cognitive 
value of literature: that the poet creates a world in language which reflects back on and 
enhances our understanding of our own. Richards's version of this, however, was to 
preserve an organicist idea of poetry as reconciling the disparate and the contradictory, 
but to insist that literature achieves this through its utility in harmonizing and maxi- 
mizing the greatest number of neurological 'impulses' without asserting or shaping any 
beliefs whatsoever about the world outside. Belief is a 'profanation' of poetry, for poetry 
is a purely emotive discourse, and the poem consists only of 'pseudo-statements' for- 
mally orchestrated to release and order psychic and emotional energy. The function of 
the critic is to develop methods of formal analysis that might enhance understanding of 
the text and thereby safeguard the value of literature against the 'bad taste' of mass 
culture, whilst also preserving its autonomy in relation to the field of scientific know- 
ledge. In denying to poetry the status of knowledge, however, Richards continued the 
Platonic preoccupation with removing the capacity of literature to shape or change 
beliefs; but, in his insistence on the centrality of the critic as a defender of cultural 
value, he provided the premiss for Leavis's belief in the necessity for a minority culture in 
an age of mass civilization. 



Postmodernism and the retreat from value 

The liberal concern to defend the freedom of the imagination, but to sustain value 
through inculcating a purely formalist approach to the study of literature, finally led 
to the attempt to produce a science of criticism which, after Frye, increasingly retreated 
from the evaluation of literary texts. The more communitarian impulse to regard the 
literary text as a source of tacit knowledge bound to particular cultures or cultural 
formations finally led to the postmodern obsession with incommensurability: the idea 
that there is no value-free position outside a culture from which to deliver judgement on 
either its own artefacts or those of a different culture. So this position, too, finally led to a 
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retreat from value-judgement. Perhaps it is hardly surprising, therefore, that contempor- 
ary debates about the canon have focused more on identity politics than on questions of 
aesthetic value per se, which is not to detract from the enormous importance of political 
critiques that have opened up the canon to new literatures and facilitated the recuper- 
ation of neglected and buried texts and traditions. But in an age in which science is 
throwing off the mantle of positivism and embarking once again upon a naturalistic 
turn—with evolutionists claiming, reductively, to account for human values through 
theories of natural selection, for example— it seems likely that literary criticism will need 
to return to fundamental questions about the unique and specific qualities of aesthetic 
and literary forms as complex modes of experience which involve both affective and 
cognitive human faculties. The experience of art suggests that these faculties are inex- 
tricably intertwined, and, interestingly, cognitive neuroscientists such as Antonio Dama- 
sio are now beginning to make such claims about human knowledge and our capacity for 
understanding in general. Literature has broken out of the Modernist political contain- 
ments of formal autonomy and minority culture, but the replacement of an idealist 
aesthetic purism (art exists purely for its own sake) with a neo-pragmatist political 
correctness (art exists purely for polities' sake) simply trades one kind of puritanism for 
another. If postmodernism has seemed to encourage a retreat from value-judgement and 
to assume the absence of criteria for aesthetic evaluation, perhaps post-postmodernism 
will manage to close the gap between the entrenched conservatism of Bloomian aes- 
theticism and the neo-liberalist tendency of postmodernism to collapse aesthetic value 
into the 'anything goes' of cultural difference. 
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literary history while teaching university extension classes during World War I. In his 
case, as more weakly in those of Ransom and Tate, the traditional figure of the influential 
poet-critic survives, but elsewhere the predominant pattern is unmistakable: the critic 
had formerly been a poet speaking to other poets or to the readers of public magazines, 
but was now a professor either explaining literature to students or quarrelling about it 
with other academics. The next wave of critics and literary theorists emerging in the 
1950s and 1960s only confirmed the trend: M. H. Abrams (Cornell), Harold Bloom (Yale), 
Wayne C. Booth (Chicago), Donald Davie (Dublin and Cambridge), Leslie Fiedler (Mon- 
tana), Stanley Fish (Berkeley), Geoffrey Hartman (Cornell and Yale), Frank Kermode 
(Manchester, Bristol, and London), David Lodge (Birmingham), J. Hillis Miller (Johns 
Hopkins), Christopher Ricks (Oxford and Bristol), Susan Sontag (Columbia), George 
Sterner (Cambridge), and Raymond Williams (Cambridge), with hardly a non-academic 
critic of any stature in sight. 

Critical publications had also changed in the same direction. Between the two world 
wars, critical debate had been led by free-lance writers, men and women 'of letters' who 
published their articles and reviews either in magazines of literary and general interest 
(the Times Literary Supplement, the Athenaeum, the New Statesman, the London Mercury, the 
New Yorker, the Bookman, the Listener), or in short-lived 'little magazines' of small circu- 
ation such as the Egoist (1914-19) the Little Review (1914-28), Dial (191 6-29), the Fugitive 
( 2 5), T. S. Eliot's Criterion (1922-39), J. M. Murry's Adelphi (1923-55), the Calendar of 
shlwh" (1925_7) ' fanstoon (1927-38), and Scrutiny (1932-53). As the dates here 
• ar y any of the little magazines survived that period, and some of the 
more widely read journals had collapsed too, the Athenaeum in 1921, the Bookman in 
throu * L °" rf0 " Mercw y in 193 9- The great cull of literary journals had continued 
roug the Forties and Fifties, with the disappearance of the Southern Review (1942), 
Ufe and Letters (1950), Horizon (1950), Scrutiny, and the Adelphi. 
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/ ^w), but the rate at which universities put themselves on 

the map by launching scholarly periodicals in the field of literary study was now 
increasing sharply, with the appearance of Yale French Studies (1948), Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language (1959), and dozens of similar titles. A noticeable feature of this 
boom was the appearance of new journals devoted to particular sub-specialisms of 
academic research: Nineteenth-Century Fiction (1945), Shakespeare Survey (1948), Shake- 
speare Quarterly (1951), the Keats-Shelley Journal (1951), Modern Fiction Studies (1955), and 
Victorian Studies (1957) would be followed in the Sixties by Studies in Romanticism (1961), 
the James Joyce Quarterly (1963), the Chaucer Review (1966), Eighteenth-Century Studies 
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(1967), Milton Studies (1968), and countless other journals devoted to individual authors, 
genres, or periods. The passion, energy, and risk involved in the critical culture of pre-war 
independent journals, in which the 'common reader' could sample an editorial by Eliot 
or Murry, or a review by Lawrence or Woolf, seemed now to belong to a closed chapter. In 
its place had come a cautious dialogue of professional scholars whose critical reviews 
were read only by each other's doctoral students in sequestered libraries. 

It is customary to treat this process as a lamentable fall from a golden age of creative 
integrity and self-awareness to a grey twilight of parasitic pedantry. From a certain kind 
of Romantic viewpoint, the spectacle of the poetical imagination domesticated to the 
bureaucratic routines and petty politics of the faculty committee afforded a bathetic 
irony, one that launched the new genre of the campus novel in Mary McCarthy's The 
Groves of Academe (1952) and John Barth's Giles Goat-Boy (1966). At the same time, 
similar incongruities provoked satire and parody directed against academic criticism, 
notably in The Pooh Perplex: A Freshman Casebook (1963), a series of spoof interpretations 
by the Berkeley professor Frederick C. Crews, and in The Fruits of the MLA (1968), an 
attack on the critical industry and its jargon by Edmund Wilson, the last of the great non- 
academic critics. There is plenty of harmless fun to be had with this modern comic 
tradition, but any serious analysis of the institutionalization of criticism must none the 
less set aside the legend of a pre-academic golden age upon which it depends. The linked 
assumption that criticism outside the academy is somehow more authentic than criti- 
cism conducted within it needs to be unpicked, along with the notion that criticism's 
former independence was subjected to a hostile take-over by an expansionist university 
system. If we take a step back to the earlier development of academic literary studies, we 
may see a very different story unfold. 



A brief prehistory 

The nostalgic model of criticism in which the heroic independence of the 'public' critic 
gives way to the servility of academic time-servers is misleading, for the simple reason 
that it does not look back far enough. Andrew Ford's important recent study The Origins 
of Criticism (2003) reminds us that even before Aristotle— one, of the original Academ- 
ics — criticism and literary theory began among the fifth-century Greek Sophists as a 
body of knowledge that was to be taught, principally as a set of rhetorical models and 
skills. The academic study of literary texts continued for several centuries in the form of 
Rhetoric, and it was under the title 'Rhetoric and Belles Lettres' that the first university 
courses in English literature were offered in the Scottish universities of the late eight- 
eenth century. Meanwhile, two non-academic traditions of criticism had evolved. The 
first of these, still affiliated to rhetorical learning, was one of esoteric poetics, comprising 
advice offered by poets to their juniors or rivals, from Horace's Ars Poetica (c.19 bce) to 
Pope's Essay on Criticism (1711). The second was a modern product of public commercial 
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journalism and bookselling, aiming to form the taste of the 'common reader' through 
non-technical appreciation, commentary, and evaluation, as in Samuel Johnson's Lives 
of the English Poets (1779-81). The esoteric tradition declined in importance, although it 
survives in manuals for aspirant screen-writers. The arena of public criticism, on the 
other hand, expanded in the nineteenth century both through the growth of monthly 
and quarterly reviews and through the then vibrant medium of public lectures exploited 
by Coleridge, Hazlitt, Arnold, and Wilde. 
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Taking this longer view, we have grounds for granting the academic study of literary 

texts the distinction of being the original matrix from which later forms of criticism were 

either specialized, as with esoteric poetics, or secularized, as with public taste formation^ 

In this sense, academic literary study is the enduring norm, from which much of what we \, 

call 'criticism' since the eighteenth century has been a subsidiary growth. The contrary 

version of history, according to which criticism originates in the public sphere only to be 

annexed later by vested academic interests, does have a credible basis, though, in 

nineteenth-century developments. At that time, while the public critic enjoyed an 

expanding readership and a certain authority in the formulation of taste, academic 

literary scholarship was reinventing itself in ways that removed it still further from 

that sphere. The older model of Classical and medieval rhetoric, which had at least 

shared with public criticism a certain vocabulary and an ideal of civic eloquence, was 

now giving way in the universities to an unfamiliar new scientific project known as 
Philology. 

The roots of the philological project lay in the formidable German university system^ 
whose achievements in philosophy, natural science, medicine, social science, and bib- 1 
Heal scholarship made it the envy of the educated world. Philology promised to explain 
not only the evolution of languages, but the unfolding of cultures and civilizations along 
with them, by deploying a set of new sciences ranging from phonetics and dialectology 
to comparative mythology and ethnology (or anthropology, as its later versions became | 
known). In one sense, it was the first attempt at interdisciplinary 'cultural studies', I 
focused especially, in the form of Germanic philology, upon the languages and cultures 3 
of northern Europe in the Middle Ages. In another, it was the conversion of favoured 
ob,ects of Romantic national sentiment-folklore and vernacular poetic tradition- 
into objects of systematic description and of technical analysis. Potently combining 
Romantic enthusiasm with scientific method, philology was able to channel amateur 
fervour into university research programmes. In the English-speaking world, the heyday ( \ 
of philology runs from the foundation in England of the Philological Society in 1842 to 
the completion of its major project, the New English Dictionary, in 1928. The dictionary I 
was by this time known and published as the Oxford English Dictionary-* significant sign 
that, although the project was fed by an army of amateur word-hunters, it could be 
sustained only by continued subventions by a university press. Likewise, some of the 
original energy of the wider philological programme came from gentlemen-amateurs, 
notably Frederick Furnivall (1825-1910), secretary of the Philological Society, founder- 
editor of the New English Dictionary, and founder of the Early English Text Society 
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(1864), of the Chaucer Society (1868), and of the Ballad Society (1868); but the continu- 
ation of the programme was increasingly carried through by professional academics, 
notably Friedrich Max Muller (1823-1900), Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford from 1868, and the Heidelberg-trained phonetician and Anglo-Saxonist 
Henry Sweet (1845-1912), the model for Professor Higgins in Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion 
(1914). 

Philology commanded respect both at Oxford and in the many American universities / 
that had been established on the German model, because it was both scientific and \ 
demanding. Its legacy can still be seen in the titles of a few American academic journals 
mentioned above, in the names of academic departments in continental Europe, 
where students of literature are still enrolled as philologists, and in the emphasis on 
medievalist scholarship at some universities, notably Oxford, where until very recently 
Anglo-Saxon was compulsory for undergraduate students of English. Its strength, in 
terms of academic credibility, but at the same time its weakness in other respects, lay 
in its very remoteness from the subjective realm of taste and opinion that was governed 
by the 'public' literary critic. 

Philology may have been magnificent, but it was not criticism. Indeed, most of / 
the time it was not even literary, but linguistic or ethnological in focus. In the late 
nineteenth century it began to come under attack, even within the universities, from 
advocates of 'humane' literary study. These humanists took their bearings not from 
German scientific culture but from the traditions of Classics, Philosophy, History, 
and French Studies. They tended also to appeal to Matthew Arnold's watchwords 'cul- 
ture' and 'criticism' as ideals of balanced self-cultivation and intellectual flexibility that 
were now imperilled by the rise of science. In their objections to philology's stranglehold 
upon academic literary study, they denied that a knowledge of Old Icelandic syntax 
was of any relevance to the understanding of Shakespeare, whereas an informed appre- 
ciation of Sophocles, Ovid, Montaigne, and Marlowe was both more pertinent and more 
nutritious to the spirit. Between the 1880s and World War I, the humanist camp in 
the universities demanded and gradually won some space in the curriculum for the 
study of literature not as an illustration of grammatical principles but 'as literature', j 
There is no room here to recount these battles, but it is worth noting that they concen- 
trated larger conflicts between literature and science (the title of Arnold's lecture in his 
debates with T. H. Huxley), between critical taste and scholarly knowledge, and eventu- 
ally between Graeco-Roman and 'Teutonic' cultural traditions. A small but telling div- 1 1 
ision opened up on the question of when English literature had begun: for most scholars 
in the philological camp, the inaugural text was the eighth-century Old English ('Anglo- 
Saxon') epic Beowulf, while the humanists insisted that English literature began 
only with the French-speaking Ovidian poet Geoffrey Chaucer in the late fourteenth 
century. Encoded in this dispute was the bigger question of cultural identity: whether the 
literature and culture of the English-speaking world were an outgrowth of ancient 
Germanic tribal song or a late flowering of Classical eloquence and French courtly 
sophistication. 
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As the humanist campaign for literary education made headway against accusations 
that literature was an effeminately lightweight non-subject, it brought into the univer- 
sities the influences of modern 'public' criticism— of Coleridge, Arnold, and Pater— to 
counter those of Max Miiller and the grammarians. The University of Edinburgh, for 
instance, appointed to its Regius Chair of Rhetoric and English Literature in 1895 the 
prolific literary journalist George Saintsbury, who had served for some years as assistant 
editor of the Saturday Review, although he also had an Oxford degree and had written 
books on Dryden and on French literature. Saintsbury was a public 'man of letters' and a 
man of taste (he was a leading connoisseur of wines as well as novels), but he set about 
proving that he was also a man of knowledge by writing compendious histories of 
Nineteenth Century Literature (1896), Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (3 vols., 1900- 
4), English Prosody (3 vols., 1906-10), and The French Novel (2 vols., 1917-19). Professors 
of literature at that time had to negotiate some academically acceptable compromise 
between taste and knowledge, and Saintsbury's solution was a species of literary history 
that offered critical opinion of an impressionistic kind influenced by Walter Pater, but 
arranged within a chronological sequence of facts (schools, movements, influences, 
spirits of the age) that could be taught, memorized, and examined. 

Among this new generation of literary professors, two important figures stand out as 
pioneers of criticism, rather than philological science or literary history, within the 
academy. The first was A. C. Bradley, who was successively Professor of Literature and 
History at Liverpool (1882-9), Professor of English Language and Literature at Glasgow 
(1889-1900), and Professor of Poetry at Oxford (1901-6). Bradley's book Shakespearean 
Tragedy (1904) became a model of systematic critical analysis applied sympathetically to 
major literary texts, allying semi-scientific principles (the elimination of false hypoth- 
eses by reference to a body of evidence) with humanistic tact. His inaugural Oxford 
ecture, Poetry for Poetry's Sake (1901), is more important still as a declaration of the 

illus^ ^ 0rk ' 3 intdnSiC Value as an ob J" ect of st ^y: his refusal to consider a poem as an 
i ustration of external facts or values, and his determination to assess it on its own 
terms, foreshadow the principles of the New Critics in later decades. 

1 he second champion of criticism in the academy was Irving Babbitt, Professor of 
French and Comparative Literature at Harvard from 1912. He was a more aggressive 
defender of literary humanism against, as he saw it, the pointless pedantry of the 
philologists on the one side and the self-absorbed impressionism of the aesthetes on 
the other. In his book Literature and the American College (1908) and later works, Babbitt 
appealed to a central 'classical' tradition of Western literature that provided an objective 
criterion of cultural value, while the partisans of knowledge and of taste alike had set 
aside critical value in favour of neutral facts or meaningless sensations. Babbitt practised 
literary history, but of a tendentious and polemical kind that openly favoured the 
tradition of Classicism (predominantly but not exclusively French) over that of Roman- 
ticism (predominantly but not exclusively German). Instead of chronicling the succes- 
sive schools and movements of literature, as other literary historians did, he subjected 
them to severe standards of contemporary critical valuation. By instilling in his 
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students — one of whom was T. S. Eliot — and in his readers at large the priority of critical 
values over supposedly neutral literary-historical facts, Babbitt launched a new phase of 
aggressive humanism that would soon install criticism at the centre of academic literary 
study for the first time. 



Modernism and the purification of criticism 

The most dynamic exponent of what I am here calling 'aggressive humanism' was the 
American poet Ezra Pound. Pound had endured a philological education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in Spanish, French, Italian, and Anglo-Saxon, and had managed as a 
postgraduate student to fail an examination in the history of literary criticism. Un- 
daunted, he went on to become the unofficial ringleader of literary Modernism in 
London in the years 1908-20, and eventually achieved a huge influence over modern 
poetic taste. His manifesto article 'A Few Don'ts by an Imagiste' (1913) is among the few 
important twentieth-century texts of esoteric poetics, as a piece of advice to other poets; 
and his denigration of Milton, of Shelley, and of most Victorian poetry also found 
important echoes in the critical writings of T. S. Eliot and F. R. Leavis. The urgency and 
sometimes arbitrary finality of Pound's critical judgements derive from his conscious 
antagonism to academic literary history, and especially to philology. In his wartime essay 
'Provincialism the Enemy' (1917), Pound ranted opportunistically against the 'Ger- 
manic' evils of a modern university system and its cult of specialized scholarship. The 
professors, he claimed, were interested only in propping up the inherited reputations of 
dead writers, regardless of intrinsic merit. True criticism, he argued in The Spirit of 
Romance (1910) and later works, needed to be guided by a living sense of value for 
today, and therefore to discriminate sharply between writers of the past who were still 
alive to our imaginations and those who were dull but artificially sustained by conven- 
tional academic respect. 

Pound's early critical writings highlight the gulf between, on the one side, a humanist 
conception of criticism as a vital cultural force and, on the other, the academic mum- 
mification of literary tradition. His militantly anti-academic appeal for new discrimin- 
ations also helped to instigate a revolt of criticism against academic neutrality. The phase 
of modern literature that we call 'Modernism' was marked not only by radical creative 
experiment but also by iconoclastic critical declarations and proscriptions issued by 
poets and novelists: that Milton was a worthless poet (Pound), that Hamlet was an 
incoherent play (Eliot), that Arnold Bennett was not interested in people (Woolf), and 
that Hawthorne and Tolstoy were liars who evaded the inner truths of their own works 
(D. H. Lawrence). The initial excitement of Modernism lay partly in its impatient 
demand for critical discrimination between the culturally living and the culturally 
dead, and so in its determination to cast aside cautious academic literary history in 
favour of rewriting 'tradition' on its own terms. 
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The iconoclasm and critical urgency displayed by the Modernist generation of creativ e 
writers fed through into the universities in two forms. In the first, young academi Cs 
under the influence of Eliot, Pound, or Lawrence argued for the priority of critical 
valuation and intimate engagement with 'words on the page' rather than the learning 
of irrelevant 'facts' about literary history or biography; and they put forward the Se 
positions in the pages of independent 'little magazines' established on the fringes 0 f 
universities. The two most important cases are those of F. R. Leavis, initially an unte n , 
ured tutor at Cambridge, who in 1932 founded Scrutiny with L. C. Knights and others, 
this journal having no official status in the university; and Cleanth Brooks, who as a 
junior professor at Louisiana State University in 1935 founded the Southern Review as a 
vehicle for modern critical thought, again unofficially, although using the university^ 
press. The second form of Modernist incursion involved the migration of poets the^. 
selves on to the campuses. Poets who held academic qualifications were beginning t 0 
take up university lecturing posts in the 1920s, Robert Graves at Cairo, Edmund Blunden 
at Tokyo, Yvor Winters at Stanford, while John Crowe Ransom had been on the faculty 0 f 
an er 1 1 University in Tennessee since 1914. It was Ransom who led his circle of 
southern 'Fugitive' poets on the long march through the institutions. With his former 
s u ent, the poet Allen Tate, Ransom had founded the little magazine of poetry and 
tTrou™' FUmVe ' in 1922 - The P° et and novelist Robert Penn Warren emerged 
profes^or thlS ^ * Student alon § sid e Cleanth Brooks, whom he later joined as a 
essor at Louisiana State. Brooks and Warren collaborated on the major academic 

C °tonso 10n ° f Nm Critidsm ' the ^xtbook Understanding Poetry (1938). 
Poet r nS ° m hlmSelf had moved t0 Gambier, Ohio, in 1937, as the Carnegie Professor of 
^ oe ry at Kenyon College, where he soon established the Kenyon Review, organized 
literar 1 lntemationaI s y m P°sia of critics, and set out the new possibilities for academic 
i erary study based on pure criticism. His essay 'Criticism, Inc.' (1938) argued that the 
times were favourahip +u 
, , Ae ln tne universities for overthrowing philological and historical 

rather than ^ ° f * PUrified criticism that would concentrate on literary technique 

'Fugitives^and bl ° glaphy ' moralit y> or psychology. Encouraged by Ransom, the poetical 
gramme f ° UtlaWS Were movin § °n to the campuses, with a carefully argued pro- 
while at C replaCement of 'extrinsic' scholarship with 'intrinsic' criticism. Mean- 
Princeton AnT^^ R R * LeaViS finally secured a lectureship in 1937, and at 

T , en Fate t0 ° k Up a P° sit ion as poet-in-residence in 1939; there he arranged 
tor tne free-lancp Npta, r^;*- i 

, w " Cntlcal essayist R. P. Blackmur to be given a post, despite his lack 

ny tormal qualifications. Slightly later, in 1947, Brooks would move to Yale, to be 
rejoined by his collaborator Warren in l Qsn 



' — ~ "i 1115 «-una D orator Warren in 1950. 

s tempting to portray the relationship between literary criticism and academic study 
in trie earlv twentieth ro^*.. 

y cmiern century as some kind of annexation by the universities of a 

tormeriy vibrant and free territory, crushing the independent critic under the heel of 
professorial empires. The brief historical narrative I have offered here points in the other 
direction, though, suggesting that we should recognize the marginal poet-critic and 
little-magazine editor as the active party in this relationship, and the university as the 
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target of concerted infiltration. The universities did not, and could not, reach out 
and grab a slice of the public literary culture for their own keeping. Tempted by the 
prestige of the poet-in-residence and the lecture series given by a distinguished visiting 
novelist, they opened their doors to a small number of militantly anti-philological 
and anti-historical partisans of literary criticism, and gave them what they sought— 
financial security for themselves and for their literary journals, and a captive audience of 
students and fellow academics. Campus presidents and deans may have noticed that 
students were speaking less about vowel shifts in Old Norse or the origins of Petrarchism 
and more about irony and maturity in the poems of Donne or Hopkins; but they would 
have been puzzled to hear that their universities had in some way conquered and 
subdued the public realm of criticism. 

The true conquerors were the Modernist poets and their academic champions, who 
had pushed aside the old philological and literary-historical traditions in order to show 
students how poetry should be read, 'as poetry' rather than as moral philosophy or 
autobiographical confession. Like most conquerors, though, the partisans of criticism 
in the academy eventually found themselves adapting to local customs. Universities had 
long been uncomfortable with the suspiciously pleasurable activity of poetry appreci- 
ation, and could accommodate it only if it were seen to be forbiddingly difficult. 
Academic critics responded to this requirement by abandoning the appreciation of 
poems in favour of the explication of 'texts' — that is, the exhaustive verbal analysis of 
complex literary works marked by their linguistic density: Shakespeare, Donne, Hopkins, 
and especially the works of High Modernism itself— Joyce's Ulysses (1922), Eliot's The 
Waste Land (1922), Pound's Cantos (1917-70), and the novels of William Faulkner and 
Virginia Woolf. Modernism had nourished academic criticism with aesthetic principles, 
and was repaid with favoured status in the syllabus. This curious alliance had happy 
benefits for both parties, enshrining modernism as the destined culmination of the 
literary tradition while lending the academic critic an appearance of respectable rigour 
and special expertise. 



Criticism decentred 

From the 1920s to the 1960s, literary criticism in the English-speaking world passed 
through its heroic phase of self-assurance, innovation, and assumed cultural centrality. 
F. R. Leavis insisted that the discipline of criticism embodied in the English Literature 
degree was central, not only to the life of the university but also to the survival of the 
entire national culture. Such convictions proved to be hubristic, based as they were upon 
the recent but short-lived success of critics in their raid upon the citadels of scholarship. 
Literary works had been studied in schools and universities for centuries before this 
within various disciplines — rhetoric, philology, history — without criticism, as such, 
playing any significant role in these academic pursuits. Now, quite suddenly, it was 
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proclaimed that the critical analysis, interpretation, and evaluative judgement of literary 
texts was to be the central academic project, displacing all the other things one could do 
with texts: translate them, parse their sentences, call them as evidence for historical 
argument, imitate their styles, recite them, establish their authorship, trace their sources, 
diagnose their authors' psychopathologies, identify dialect words and phrases in them, 
collate variant versions and re-edit them, even find omens in randomly selected passages 
of them. There was in principle no reason why the upstart criticism should forever 
overshadow all those other textual practices. 

From the 1960s, indeed, evaluative criticism began to lose its pre-eminence in the 
academy. More ambitious and apparently more rigorous, even scientific-looking projects 
emerged to threaten it. The Canadian academic Northrop Frye launched a grand univer- 
sal theory of literary forms and genres in his Anatomy of Criticism (1957), explicitly 
sidelining questions of critical valuation. The growing influence of structuralist and 
post-structuralist theories in the 1970s and after, accompanied by the impacts of Marx- 
ism and psychoanalysis, tended to displace critical evaluation further, in favour of 
'scientific' or otherwise value-free accounts of literature in the academy. The home of 
pure criticism— normally the English Department— became increasingly contaminated 
by neighbouring academic disciplines such as philosophy, linguistics, sociology, history, 
and psychology, giving rise to new, politicized interdisciplinary structures: Cultural 
Studies, Women's Studies, Gender Studies, and Post-Colonial Studies. These develop- 
ments have been lamented as signalling the collapse of critical standards, cultural value, 
and even the traditions of Western civilization. If we take the longer view, though, we 
may see them as a reversion to earlier academic enterprises— notably philology— that 
attempted to understand language, literature, and history in connection with one 
another. We may also now recognize with hindsight that the relatively brief supremacy 
of criticism within academic literary study was a peculiar aberration provoked by the 
cultural challenge of Modernism in the early twentieth century. 

Criticism has been dislodged from its once vaunted (or perhaps just imagined) cen- 
trality in the universities, but this does not mean that it is finished either as an academic 
practice or as an element of culture at large. In certain important senses criticism is 
indestructible, so that to bewail the academy's harmful effects upon it is to miss the 
point. At its worst, institutionalized literary study may proliferate impenetrable jargon, 
produce gluts of unwanted articles, jump aboard theoretical bandwagons, or disappear 
into arcane specialization; but critical valuation persists inescapably. When academics 
repudiate the old critical standards and terms, they are condemned to devise new ones: 
so the organic vocabulary of richness, complexity, and maturity gives way to a new 
pseudo-political terminology of 'subversion' and 'transgression', which are terms of 
critical approval trying hard to look like something else. Even if we imagine the univer- 
sities squeezing out all critical judgement by confining their analyses of literary works to 
purely technical questions, then criticism would still thrive on its home ground, the 
public arena of artistic consumption— where academics moonlighting as public critics 
would gladly follow it. Criticism can look after itself, because it is an essential form of 
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cultural exchange that renews itself daily in every bookshop, cinema, theatre, gallery, 
concert-hall, rock venue, video store, television channel, newspaper, and magazine. The 
university may not have been its most helpful ally, but nor could it do criticism any 
essential harm, even if it wished to. 
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I. A. Richards 

Ann Banfield 



I. A. Richards's critical activity spans the period from Modernism— Principles of Literary 
Criticism appeared in 1924— to French structuralism. Richards reviewed a structuralist 
analysis of Shakespeare by his Harvard colleague, the Russian linguist Roman Jakobson, 
in 1970. He also commented on generative grammar in two articles published in 1967-8. 
He thus recalls a time when criticism acknowledged the importance of language and the 
existence of linguistics. Yet that acknowledgement also meant severing the academic 
study of literature from Germanic philology, which had ushered in the study of English 
literature over classics through the history of English: the chair of Anglo-Saxon at 
Cambridge was first occupied in 1878 by W. W. Skeat, editor of Beowulf. The demise of 
philology may have been hastened by anti-German sentiment in World War L Basil 
Willey remembers that to Tillyard and others at Cambridge the genuine revolution was 
the revolution which brought autonomy to English Studies, freeing the discipline from 
the yoke of German philology. Richards's turn to English literature, however, was far 
from a sign of chauvinism in a man whose openness to other intellectual traditions is 
testified to by Mencius on the Mind, on the Chinese Confucianist of that name. Richards is 
remembered by contemporaries at Cambridge as the source of Continental literary 
influences, including German ones. None the less, he clearly participated in a general 
reaction against the hegemony of philology over literary studies. The later author of 
Coleridge on the Imagination (1934) denigrated the influence of Continental aesthetics on 
the English mind in Principles of Literary Criticism. The reaction against historicism and 
the comparative method was no doubt over-determined. Saussure had, as a practising 
linguist, been a comparativist, but his Course in General Linguistics (1916) had marked the 
end of philology in Geneva, enunciating the principles of structuralist linguistics in 
courses taught between 1906 and 1911 on the eve of the War. Richards's period of 
activity thus coincides with that of structural linguistics— Saussure is named in The 
Meaning of Meaning— and its ties, in the English-speaking world, to behaviourism, a 
period to which generative linguistics put an end. 

Later English critics such as Basil Willey have claimed that Richards founded modern 
criticism in English. Rene Wellek, invoking the New Criticism, calls it 'a term which J. C. 
Ransom used on the title page of a book, published in 1941, discussing three critics— I. A. 
Richards, T. S. Eliot, Yvor Winters'. 1 Ransom thereby acknowledges an earlier origin than 
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the southern agrarianism he represented. More recent criticism has viewed Richards as 
heralding Practical Criticism, New Criticism, and Reader-Response Criticism. Richards 
thus stands squarely at the centre of that movement which dominated the mid-century 
and was the critical theory shaped by Modernism, Eliot's name being one link between 
the two. One might wonder what currency the combinations 'literary criticism' and 
'practical criticism' had before Richards. Yet one finds in him little that is now recognized 
as paradigmatic of the New Criticism: few 'close readings', no insistence on, and even a 
denial of, the autonomy of the work. His influence was not necessarily an extension of 
his own pursuits. 

It is perhaps natural that a criticism focused on literature in English would entail a turn 
to North America, but it is also significant that it was only starting with Richards's tenure 
at Harvard in 1939 that one could legitimately speak of an 'Anglo-American' criticism. 
World War II accelerated that tendency, with the general flight of European intellectuals 
to England and North America and the final delegitimating of Germanic schools. At any 
rate, the period of criticism that Richards came to represent terminated with the belated 
penetration of Continental ideas brought by refugees from Europe's totalitarianisms: 
those of French structuralism, born in part in New York of the collaboration of Jakobson 
and the French ethnologist Claude Levi-Strauss, and those of the Frankfurt School. 



Intellectual contexts: Cambridge philosophy 

Richards's ties to Cambridge University, where he studied the Moral Sciences and, 
beginning in 1919 when the first English Tripos was created, taught the contemporary 
novel and criticism, explain two ways in which his critical perspective was shaped. It 
brought him into contact with the philosophers Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein and the art critics Roger Fry and Clive Bell. Within this context 
of early analytic philosophy and aesthetics, The Foundations of Aesthetics, co-authored 
with C. K. Ogden and James Wood, appeared in 1922, and Principles of Literary Criticism in 
1924, in the wake of the other 'Principia', Moore's 1903 Principia Ethica and Russell's and 
Alfred North Whitehead's 1910 Principia Mathematica. The search for first principles and 
foundations, for logical or psychological primitives as well as a formalism in which to 
represent them, was on Richards's agenda as well. With its talk of 'universals', 'particu- 
lars', 'logical relations', 'correlation', as well as 'networks', 'skeletons', and 'scaffoldings', 
Richards's vocabulary shows the influences of this intellectual climate (Moore had been 
Richards's teacher, and Richards had attended Wittgenstein's lectures at Trinity, describ- 
ing himself as 'very negative' about them). The terms of Richards's argument in Principles 
that colour strengthens and solidifies the structure, or that a painting can call up images 
of 'the lightness and insubstantiality of muslin, the solidity and fixity of rock', is what 
Virginia Woolf also absorbs from Fry, and Fry from Cambridge philosophy. In England, 
only Coleridge, before Richards, had developed criticism as a philosophical inquiry. 
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Leslie Stephen had practised both, but it was Richards who brought criticism into contact 
with British philosophy. 

Yet Richards would come to resist the inexorable logic of the Cambridge Realists, and 
precisely the reality of universals like 'art' and 'beauty', pronouncing them in Principles to 
be merely 'hypostatised words'. He may have begun as a formalist and idealist in 
'principle', but in practice an irrepressible native empiricism and nominalism continu- 
ally qualify his 'principles'. What historians of analytic philosophy have recently docu- 
mented as the persistent Platonism of the early Moore and Russell was uncongenial to 
Richards. Ogden and Richards's famous neologism 'bogus entities' was apparently 
invented for the directly apprehendable universals of Russell's ontology. 



The meaning of meaning 

The 1923 The Meaning of Meaning, written with C. K. Ogden, translator of Wittgenstein's 
Tractatus, already shows the imprint of behaviourism. Starting from a division of lan- 
guage into a symbolic, or referential, and an emotive function, it presents a theory of 
symbols, i.e. signs (not uniquely linguistic) used to communicate thought, to correct the 
belief in a direct relationship between the symbol and its referent, between words and 
things. Encapsulated in Ogden and Richards's famous semantic triangle, the theory 
relates thought or reference, word or symbol, and referent or what is thought of. Between 
symbol and thought there is a causal relation; between thought and referent there is a 
relation, more or less direct; but between symbol and referent there is only an indirect 
relation. To account for this indirect relation, cause of the failure of communication, 
Ogden and Richards treat 'sign situations' within an 'improved behaviourism'— hence, 
the sign is a stimulus, like the striking of a match. Signs can be parts of external 
contexts', i.e. 'sets of entities related in certain ways', which recur and are linked to 
psychological contexts, so we can be led to expect a flame when a match is struck. All 
thinking involves interpretation of signs in context. In 'the context theory of interpret- 
ation', conceived behaviouristically, an interpretation of a sign is our psychological 
reaction to it, as determined by past experience in similar situations and present experi- 
ence. According to Richards, this places the psychology of thinking on the same level as 
the other inductive sciences, and views knowledge as a causal affair open to scientific 
investigation. 

Giving up the belief in the direct relation of symbol and referent avoids the mistaken 
search for the meaning of words, it is claimed. Here begins Richards's insistence on 
linguistic ambiguity. In Ogden and Richards, ambiguity was to be avoided, but its 
demonstrated ubiquity ultimately makes it available to poetry, something The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (1936) would make explicit. But The Meaning of Meaning, in disconnecting 
poetry from the symbolic function, cuts off the poetic exploitation of multiple meaning, 
because the emotive function is not referential. Ogden and Richards had asserted that, 
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since the ethical use of 'good' is purely emotive, it could stand for nothing and had no 
symbolic function. (Richards's rejection of both Russell's theory of 'acquaintance' with 
universals and Moore's view that the good is directly apprehensible by the mind follows 
from denying that universals are referents; saying 'good' can then only be evocative.) As 
a result, a poem is seen to have no concern with direct reference, and therefore cannot or 
should not tell us anything. (For Richards, literature was paradigmatically poetry and not 
the novel, despite having begun his career teaching the novel.) The Meaning of Meaning 
concludes that evocative functions other than symbolization lead 'naturally to an ac- 
count of the resources of poetical language and of the means by which it may be 
distinguished, from symbolic or scientific statement. Thus the technique of Symbolism 
is one of the essential instruments of the aesthetics of literature.' 



Principles of literary criticism 

This direction points to Principles of Literary Criticism. Evocative language is not symbolic; 
it induces attitudes to experiences, emotions. Hence, a psychology of the literary re- 
sponse modelled on science is required. The value of poetry does not lie in any properties 
of the linguistic object itself. Hence, the chapter 'The Analysis of a Poem' is addressed to 
the experiences of a poem and their values, to sensations, images, emotions, and atti- 
tudes, and is followed by chapters on looking at pictures, experiencing sculpture, and 
responding to music. To Fry's and Clive Bell's isolation of a specifically aesthetic value, 
counterpart of Moore's 'good', which could be defined formally with Platonic timeless- 
ness, Richards prefers a system of values which will change as circumstances alter, and in 
which literature and the arts are valued not in themselves but as fostering what he 
regards as a 'free, varied and unwasteful life' — hence his rejection of aesthetic value as 
lying in intrinsic beauty or in pleasure in favour of a version of Friedrich Schiller's full 
and harmonious activity— the allusion is explicit in The Foundations of Aesthetics— which 
the authors name 'synaesthesis', a complex equilibrium of experiences. 

Richards argues in Principles that criticism is the endeavour to discriminate between 
experiences and to evaluate them. Basil Willey suggests that Moore and experimental 
psychology had been influential in suggesting that what mattered most was valuable 
states of mind. This is something like Fry's idea that 'the imaginative life comes ... to 
represent more or less what mankind feels to be the completest expression of its own 
nature, the freest use of its innate capacities'. 2 Willey sees this as the view that a poem is 
to be appraised according to the value of the experience it embodies and communicates. 
Richards saw the arts as our 'storehouse' of values, the highest possibilities of experience. 
He argued in Principles that the arts are a record of the experiences which have seemed 
worth having to those who are most sensitive and discriminating. The emphasis reflects 
the exploration of experience by recent artistic movements themselves: Impressionism, 
Naturalism, Imagism, Cubism, Expressionism. 
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There are simple experiences, such as 'a cold bath in an enamelled tin', and subtle and 
'recondite' experiences. The latter include responses to works of art. Here Richards 
departs from Fry in pronouncing that beauty is not in the work. It is not a specifically 
aesthetic experience which Richards values, but experiences that art communicates. 
While Fry showed in Vision and Design that he too was concerned with the emotions in 
the imaginative life, he regarded them as the emotional elements of design and thought 
that such forms themselves produce in us actual emotional states. These are the com- 
binations of lines and colours which, for Clive Bell, make a 'significant form'. In Art, he 
argued that they arouse the specifically aesthetic emotions, and it is these which are felt 
by artists in those rare moments when they actually see objects in an artistic way. Such 
emotions are elicited by recognizing and responding to rhythm, balance, harmony of 
colour, and form, and this is likened to the mathematician recognizing the validity of an 
equation. Virginia Woolf speaks too of the pleasure in the mind's 'power to make 
patterns ... to bring out relations . . . akin, perhaps, to the pleasure of mathematics'. 3 
For Richards, by contrast, art has to do not with perceiving a pattern in something 
outside us, but in 'becoming patterned ourselves'. True, in the chapter of Principles on 
looking at a picture, he talks of the 'emotional' relationships of colours to one another, 
and seems close here to Fry and Bell. In general, however, he refuses to entertain a 
specific aesthetic response to form. Literature records and communicates experiences, 
rather than stimulating specifically aesthetic ones. Moore's famous proposition that 
'personal affection and aesthetic enjoyments include by far the greatest goods with 
which we are acquainted', 4 Richards dismisses, because these are meant to represent an 
ultimate value, in no need of explanation and unconnected with other products of 
human development made familiar by the biological sciences. Richards rejects the idea 
that the values of poetry are 'unanalysable' and 'indefinable', and also rejects Moore's 
view in Principia Ethica that 'good' cannot be defined but is a primitive, 'a simple notion' 
like yellow. Art conveys complex, subtle experiences, which analysis must tease out. 

Hence the attraction for Richards of the new 'science' of psychology, particularly the 
behaviourist model, with its frequent invocation of habit, especially 'speech habits', its 
suspicion of introspection, and its experiments with stimulus and response. The identi- 
fication of science with behaviourist assumptions follows a more widespread drift of the 
intellectual current of the Twenties, in which the social science, empiricist model of a 
science came to dominate psychology, anthropology, and linguistics: Russell's 1921 
Analysis of Mind was itself marked by a brief flirtation with behaviourism. 

Principles' psychology is a mixture of behaviourism and neurology, which, like sym- 
bolism, promises to be the prolegomena to some future science: it was the instrument 
whereby to analyse 'the complexity of the interactions in the nervous system' which 
were valuable, even if 'at present hidden from us in the jungles of neurology'. 5 Richards 
believed, or at least hoped, that 'the Age of Relativity' would be followed by an 'Age of 
Biology', and he believed that every advance in neurology was overwhelming evidence 
for the neural view of mind. The stimulus acts on a complex neural system. In vision, 'the 
thin trickle of stimulation which comes in through the eye finds an immense hierarchy 
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of systems of tendencies poised in the most delicate stability', 'a very complex tide of 
neural settings'; 'the first retinal impression' meets 'the complete visual response'; 'the 
eye receives a series of successive and changing retinal impressions'. The language was 
not unique to Richards. We can detect the same influences in Fry's enunciation of 'some 
elementary psychology' to explain how objects, 'when presented to our senses, put in 
motion a complex nervous machinery, which ends in some instinctive appropriate 
action': e.g. seeing a bull calls up 'a nervous process' that 'ends in flight'. 6 It even recalls 
Virginia Woolf 's famous line from her essay on modern fiction about the mind receiving 
a myriad impressions. 

Yet Richards saw that neurology remained a mirage shimmering in the future, for 
much of the detail was still impenetrably obscure, even though the behaviourists, 
psychoanalysts, and Gestalt psychologists were suggesting the shape of future research. 
He felt that many of the difficulties were due to scientific ignorance of the central 
nervous system. Rene Wellek and Austin Warren, discussing in Theory of Literature 
(1949) delusions about the future uses of scientific method in criticism, take as their 
example Richards promising that the triumphs of neurology in the future will resolve all 
literary problems. Wellek thought that Richards's theory, scientific in pretension and 
appealing to future neurological advances, could end only in critical paralysis. He saw 
Richards more as a psychologist than a critic, interested in the therapeutic effects of 
poetry, reader response, and impulse patterns, but believing in neurology with almost 
desperate naivete. In one of his two reviews of The Meaning of Meaning, Russell too had 
thought that 'the authors suffer slightly from a form of optimism, namely the belief that 
most problems are simple at bottom — which affects me much like the theory that there is 
good in everybody, to which I have a wholly irrational aversion'. 7 



Practical criticism 

The enthusiasm for science so apparent in Principles of Literary Criticism is thus never carried 
out in a rigorous programme of research. In 1929, Practical Criticism followed: arguably a 
kind of reality statement after the illusions of Principles. Practical Criticism was no doubt a 
pedagogic necessity, the consequence of Richards's work as a lecturer in English literature. 
With the influx of students just back from the War, Richards had to direct his lectures to an 
audience with quite different expectations from those of pre-war students. The legacy of 
this pedagogical practice is the central and persistent place in Anglo-American criticism 
which is accorded to interpretation and to close reading, whether the objects (today) are 
poems, Hollywood films, or historical documents. This is despite the fact that Richards 
himself practised little extended close reading. Significantly, when Basil Willey credits 
Richards with founding the modern school of New Criticism, it is Practical Criticism, and 
not Principles, that he mentions. Part III of Practical Criticism, 'Analysis', begins with the 
chapter 'The Four Kinds of Meaning', which pronounces that: 
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the original difficulty of all reading, the problem of making out the meaning, is our obvious starting- 
point. The answers to those apparently simple questions: 'What is a meaning?' 'What are we doing 
when we endeavour to make it out?' 'What is it we are making out?' are the master-keys to all the 
P 0 e tr emS CntlC1Sm - If we can make us e of them the locked chambers and corridors of the theory of 
poe ry open to us, and a new and impressive order, is discovered even in the most erratic twists of 
the protocols. 



Is it the return of the repressed in the form of Moore's 'What do you mean by that?' Is 
this what is behind Richards's wish to eliminate the question, 'Is the passage good or bad 
poetry?', and to invite answers only to the question, 'What does it mean?' at the outset of 
Practical Criticism-! Commentators have pointed to the underplaying of meaning in 
poetry in the early work, inherent in the division between symbolic and evocative 
language for scientific and poetic uses, respectively. The importance of the encounter 
with stock responses' emerges: if Principles concentrated on the emotional responses to 
eig tened experiences that poetry communicates, the failure of that communication 
which the stock responses testified to showed the inadequacy of neurology as an instru- 
ment. The protocols' conditioned responses were failed interpretations. The complex 
responses sought seemed to lead to linguistic complexity, Coleridge's multiplicity of 
interconnection or 'interanimation' 



Critical legacies 

Arguably, it is in the vocabulary of criticism, by contrast with the arena of developed 
theories, that Richards has had his most pervasive and lasting influence, with terms like 

stock responses , 'pseudo-statements', and 'bogus entities'. From Richards's theory of 
metaphor m The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1936) comes the distinction between 'vehicle' 
and tenor . The Meaning of Meaning g ave currencv to the related terms 'reference', 

referent and referential', inflected by the work of Frege and Russell. One could also 

wonder whether H. P. Grice anH *f+ a * u> , , . 

• e ' ana after him, Dan Sperber and Deirdre Wilson, took his 

term relevance from that same work. He made the word 'ambiguity' a positive critical 
term, arguing in The Meaning of Meaning that whereas the old rhetoric treated ambiguity 
as a fault to be eliminated, the new rhetoric sees it as a powerful and inevitable aspect of 
language. (William Empson, author of Seven Types of Ambiguity, was Richards's student.) 
'Context', starting with the 'sign situation' in The Meaning of Meaning, took on a tech- 
nical meaning. Richards, like contemporary historical criticism, gets the term from 
linguistics (which perhaps got it from biblical criticism). In The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
he introduces within the 'new rhetoric' 'the context theorem of meaning', a revision of 
Ogden and Richards's context theory 0 f meaning, which starts with the idea that 
meanings have a 'primordial generality or abstractness'. 'Context', the 'pivotal point' 
of the whole theorem, means something more specialized than the familiar sense of 
'literary context' as the word is used today, if con text is 'the whole cluster of events that 
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recur together', in the particular modes of causal recurrence that meaning depends on 
(operating with a post-Humean notion of causality), there occurs an 'abridgement of 
context' whereby one item — a word or sign — stands for omitted parts of the full context. 
An analogy with the conditioned reflex is invoked. Perhaps the vocabulary persists 
because Richards was mostly a critic of incessantly reformulated ideas, not of fully 
worked-out theories. 

Under the dominant schools of criticism that have reigned since his death in 1979, 
Richards's reputation has gone into eclipse. The upbeat optimism of the celebrator of 
neurology encountered the shift in critical predilections to the new taste (for it was that) 
in uncovering the dark aspects of the mind, one noted by Geoffrey Hartman in assessing 
Richards's 'dream of communication'. Richards was interested in the research that 
'makes strange' the normal psyche; Hartman in the seemingly 'deranged' psyche, 
which often became the model for the 'normal' mind. Hartman refers to the early 
Richards as 'a classicist of the nervous system' and sees him, like Freud, seeking a 
neurological model of mind. But he points out that the neurotic seemed to escape the 
explanations of neurology, and abnormal psychology seemed therefore discontinuous 
with normal psychology. But it was normal psychology to which Richards remained 
committed. Psychoanalytic criticism, sensitive to textual signs of desires and obsessions, 
because increasingly suspicious of any purported scientific investigation of the literary 
mind. 

Richards's reputation has also encountered the ideological anti-elitism that permeates 
the critique of English Studies. Chris Baldick objects that Practical Criticism's use of the 
famous protocols — anonymous student assessments of poems, their authors and dates 
not given— amounts to a 'systematic denigration' of the reader, because students are 
asked to respond to poems without knowing their authors and their reputations, their 
social circumstances— in short, historical context. Richards's goal of eliciting 'real', not 
'stock', responses is also eyed with suspicion: because the latter were encountered so 
much more frequently, he was accused of being a defender of threatened minority 
standards. It is true that, as Wimsatt observed of him, Richards was an 'aristocrat' of 
the intelligence. But we can also see the clash between a new and an older anti-elitism. 
Baldick objects to Richards's view that 'not only do the masses suffer from confusion, but 
the ideas themselves become coarsened from widespread handling', and that 'any very 
widespread diffusion of ideas and responses tends towards standardisation, towards a 
levelling down'. 8 But Richards does not argue that these ideas should be reserved for a 
specialist public, as Wittgenstein did a propos of philosophy. In Practical Criticism, 
Richards argued that a normal child of 10 is most likely free from stock responses, but 
that much of what is passed on to the child through the cinema, the press, friends and 
relatives, teachers, the clergy, will become 'crude and vague' due to the very process of 
transmission. As a teacher, though, Richards is committed to fostering what is least 
wasteful of human possibilities and to leading others to enjoy what he thinks is valuable. 
However, he recognized the real difficulties of teaching poetry and saw that a familiarity 
with literature might occasion a sense of superiority over others which would be 'trivial 
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and mean'. Richards had no interest in preserving the difficulties of poetry for an elite; 
rather, he wanted to make what he thought valuable accessible to others. Faced with the 
reality of what he saw as the gulf between expert and popular taste, the whole point of 
'practical criticism' was to find the way to bridge that gap. Toward that goal, he 
would later come to believe that television could be used in teaching; he would later, at 
Harvard, come to project poems on a screen in a darkened room, study cartoons 
and animation at Walt Disney studios on a Rockefeller Foundation grant, and use 
comic strip technique in English through Pictures, originally drawing the illustrations 
himself. 

Richards states his aims at the outset of Practical Criticism: to offer a 'new kind of 
documentation 7 about 'the contemporary state of culture', in order to develop 'a new 
technique' for those interested in cultivating their responses to poetry, and more effi- 
cient educational methods for developing the discrimination needed 'to understand 
what we hear and read'. Certainly the last is not the least if we look at the subsequent 
work: titles like Interpretation in Teaching (1938) and How to Read a Page: A Course in 
Effective Reading, with an Introduction to a Hundred Great Words (1942). The 'protocols' 
which formed the centre piece of Practical Criticism may have been the model for the 
examination in the new Cambridge English programme; but what absorbed Richards's 
attention was not testing future functionaries, as Baldick claims, but rather teaching the 
ability to read, first poetry, and then, given its real difficulties, simply words on a page. 
'Doubtless there are some who, by a natural dispensation, acquire the "Open Sesame"! to 
poetry without labour, but, for the rest of us, certain general reflections we are not often 
encouraged to undertake can spare us time and fruitless trouble.' For the criticism that 
Richards 'practised' primarily was in the classroom, and the protocols which had got the 
reading wrong reflected a failure to teach the principles of literary criticism. The 'revived 
rhetoric' he later introduced was defined as the study of verbal understanding and 
misunderstanding. Richards would comment of The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1936) and 
Interpretation in Teaching, whose relationship he describes as that of Principles of Literary 
Criticism to Practical Criticism, that the two books had sickened him for life of trying to 
read examination papers fairly. As a consequence, he said that he had decided to 'back 
out of literature as a subject completely, and to go into elementary education. A similar 
trajectory can be seen from The Meaning of Meaning to Ogden and Richards's work Basic 
English, with its 850-word vocabulary. Basic English admittedly took for granted English 
as a world language. F. R. Leavis would see Basic English as a threat to the complexity of 
English. None the less, James Joyce was tempted by the experiment of translating a 
portion of Finnegans Wake into Basic English. Linguists would see it as an inadequate 
reflection of the English that native speakers actually speak. Yet, if it were more system- 
atically and theoretically justified, its reduced vocabulary could interest a linguist work- 
ing on the 'semi-lexical categories', basic nouns, verbs, and adjectives whose semantic 
structure is not highly specific. 

The voice of a later, post-Sixties politicized criticism would find 
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that there is an evasion of sociological issue in Richards [which] is also suggested by the verbal style 
of his Principles. They are written in a kind of Basic Philosophical English. Everyone with a certain 
level of culture can understand the terms and follow the argument. ... At no point is ordinary, 
commonsensical experience threatened. We have entered a Normal School of discourse; and this 
would be all right if it were not accompanied by an artificial dignity that 'levels' us in quite another 
wa y — the managerial, impersonal language of social science. 9 

So another style has prevailed for some time in the academy, one in which foreign idioms 
are heard and one with no pretensions to reach a non-specialized audience. Interestingly, 
from entirely different directions, both criticism post-Richards and Chomsky's formal 
linguistics began in a rejection of the social science, behaviouristic model. 

Richards's name encapsulates a period and a discipline. If his ideas are little remem- 
bered today, literary criticism still speaks his language, so thoroughly have his terms 
permeated the culture. Yet there is recent interest in Richards within cognitive science, 
and it remains to be seen whether such research will carry out the programme of 
Principles. 
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T. S. Eliot and the idea of tradition 

Gareth Reeves 



Tradition and the Individual Talent'— then and now 

Until the middle of the last century, Eliot's idea of tradition was extraordinarily influen- 
tial. His essay Tradition and the Individual Talent' (1919) was a major contributor to 
Modernism's rise and hegemony. The essay's decline accompanied that of Modernism, 
and in the academy it suffered the fate of the abandoned lover: spurn and neglect. Like 
its author, it came to be regarded as conservative, elitist, obsessed with order, and 
backward-looking. This was hardly surprising at a time when Modernism turned post- 
modernism, when plurality supplanted hierarchy, when the notion of a literary canon 
was under fire, when, indeed, what constitutes literary studies was under intense scru- 
tiny. To many, any idea of tradition came to seem irrelevant, the chimera of a bygone age. 

However, now that the dust is settling, when postmodernism is retreating, when we 
are beginning to live comfortably with the fact of plurality and the notion of literatures 
rather than Literature, and with canons rather than the Canon, it is possible to return to 
Eliot's idea of tradition, as critics and theorists have been doing of late, from a more 
impartial perspective. We are not in the position of earlier critics, who often worked with 
Eliot's premisses and assumptions; on the other hand, as Eliot might have written, we 
cannot know where we are now without knowing how we got here: high Modernism, 
and Eliot's essential contribution to it, leads to where we are today— or, as he did write in 
Tradition and the Individual Talent', 'Some one said: 'The dead writers are remote from 
us because we know so much more than they did." Precisely, and they are that which we 
know.' Eliot is part of that which we know, however unconsciously. 

Moreover, Tradition and the Individual Talent' is still potentially a remarkably fertile 
essay: it exhilaratingly courts the dangers of self-contradiction, and at some level it 
knows it. It is self-conscious as a critical performance, and anticipates any deconstructive 
reading. These qualities inhere in its elliptical style, where corners are cut, logic is 
slippery, and the progression from one sentence to the next can be mercurial. In a 
characteristically disarming manner Eliot writes near the start of the essay that 'criticism 
is as inevitable as breathing', but almost in the same breath that 'we should be none the 
worse ... for criticizing our own minds in their work of criticism'. This statement is 
surely an early challenge to the Anglo-American critical establishment about the need to 
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theorize: the metacritical seed of literary theory was sown, at any rate in the West, by 
Eliot's famous essay. 



F. H. Bradley— the historical sense 

The immediate object of 'Tradition and the Individual Talent' is to define poetic value 
and originality (although, as with much of Eliot's criticism, and as he acknowledged, its 
motivation was the direction of his own poetic practice). But its ramifications are 
extensive, in the fields of history, philosophy, epistemology, and cognition, as well as 
aesthetic theory and artistic creativity. It sets out to reconcile 'tradition' and the 'indi- 
vidual'. In the process, other antinomies are to be reconciled: the timeless and the 
temporal, the past and the present, permanence and change, knowledge and experience, 
the ideal and the real. 

The emotional and philosophical origins of the essay are closely allied, as is evident 
from the text that lies behind it, Eliot's doctoral thesis 'Experience and the Objects of 
Knowledge in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley', a personal and prolonged meditation on 
Bradley's philosophy, which Eliot wrote as a philosophy graduate student at Harvard, 
completed in England in 1916, but was prevented by war from submitting. 1 The thesis 
reveals the preoccupations— even obsessions— which became the basis for Eliot's subse- 
quent theoretical, critical, and poetic development. It wants both to validate immediate 
experience and to reach beyond it; and, like much of his poetry up to and including The 
Waste Land (1922), it is fascinated by solipsism. Eliot's biographer Peter Ackroyd de- 
scribes well the appeal to Eliot of Bradley's book Appearance and Reality: 'to recognize the 
limitations of ordinary knowledge and experience but yet to see that when they are 
organized into a coherent whole they might vouchsafe glimpses of absolute truth— there 
is balm here for one trapped in the world and yet seeking some other, invaded by 
sensations and yet wishing to understand and to order them'. Immediate experience 
gained through what Bradley calls 'finite centres' is incomplete, and even 'mad', but it is 
all that is valid for the individual: 'All significant truths are private truths.' But the thesis 
would somehow break out of solipsism. As Ackroyd writes: 'The purpose is to reach 
beyond the miasma of private experience and construct a world, or rather an interpret- 
ation of the world, "as comprehensive and coherent as possible". And so it is that 
throughout Eliot's work the idea of pattern or order becomes the informing principle.' 2 
That idea informs 'Tradition and the Individual Talent', in terms of history, emotion, and 
art. And this personal search for unity and order, in politics and society as well as in 
literature, had its counterpart in the wider Modernist mind-set: the need for stability and 
coherence in what many experienced as a disintegrating post-war world and collapsing 
culture. 

The essay's preoccupation with historical understanding likewise owes much to the 
thesis on Bradley. The thesis argues that lived truths are partial and fragmentary', and so 
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any understanding of experience has to be 'reinterpreted by every thinking mind and by 
every civilization'. This epistemology is the basis for the essay's important concept of 'the 
historical sense'. At any one time an individual can be aware of the world only as he 
experiences it now, the Bradleyan 'finite centre'. But part of our experience of the world 
is what we bring to it, our point of view. We know that there are and have been countless 
other points of view, and the attempt to reconcile this knowledge with our private 
experience results in the essay's virtuoso performance. The essay gives the sanctity of 
the traditional to originality, and the excitement of originality to the traditional. 

Tradition by this account is not what it is commonly taken to be, an accepted given, 
something unconsciously handed down: 'It cannot be inherited, and if you want it you 
must obtain it by great labour', a labour entailing 'the historical sense', which 

involves a perception, not only of the pastness of the past, but of its presence; the historical sense 
compels a man to write not merely with his own generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the 
whole of the literature of Europe ... has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous 
order. 

The past is thus not only a chronology to which the present is perpetually being added, 
with us at the end of it; it is something which is forever altering from our present, ever- 
changing perspective. It depends on us as much as we depend on it. Eliot's brilliant move 
is to bring together these two perceptions of time; their conjunction is crucial to his idea 
of tradition. The historical sense 'is a sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal and 
of the timeless and of the temporal together'. The essay thus brings together a syn- 
chronic view of history, where the past is always with us, and a diachronic view, where 
the past is passed. This argument means that every work of art is a new beginning, but 
that it cannot be recognized as such, or be achieved, without the larger perspective of all 
such new beginnings throughout history. 

Thus it can be seen how Eliot's Bradleyan epistemology informs his idea of tradition: if 
'lived truths', being 'partial', have to be constantly 'reinterpreted' and seen in the 
context of other times, so do works of art. But in the process of reinterpretation the 
very context changes: 

No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. . . . The existing monuments form 
an ideal order among themselves, which is modified by the introduction of the new (the really 
new) work of art among them. The existing order is complete before the new work arrives; for order 
to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever so slightly, 
altered. 

Critics and commentators are fond of pointing out the difficulties and illogicalities of 
this argument. 'Monument' normally signifies something unchanging; but Eliot no 
doubt wanted to retain the word's aura while altering its significance. The notion of 
'completeness' does not sit well with the idea of an open and renewable tradition. And if 
an 'order' is 'ideal', can it be subject to perpetual modification? But such difficulties at 
least attest to the complexity of Eliot's aesthetic programme, involving as it does the 
reconciliation of synchronic and diachronic perceptions of time. 
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The impulse behind Eliot's argument is detectable in those words 'ideal order'. They 
reflect his sense of what in his essay 'Ulysses, Order, and Myth' (1923) he calls 'the 
immense panorama of futility and anarchy which is contemporary history'. To view 
present anarchy in the light of an ordered past might make it appear less anarchic. But 
that past is ordered only from our present perspective, and so the order was never actual 
but always only ideal. The statement in Tradition and the Individual Talent' that 'this 
essay proposes to halt at the frontier of metaphysics or mysticism' sounds like a covert 
admission that 'the historical sense' cannot provide a basis in actuality for order. By 
declining to go beyond, even as it calls attention to, that frontier, the essay presents an 
intriguingly unresolved tension between reality and ideality. 



Impersonality— the closet Romantic 

The second part of 'Tradition and the Individual Talent' shifts from tradition and the 
historical sense to the individual practising poet. The motive evidently underlying that 
shift— somehow to set the poetic operation, as well as the finished work, in a context 
beyond the partial lived truth-leads to a rhetorical sleight of hand, as Maud Ellmann 
demonstrates in her book The Poetics of Impersonality: T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. She argues 
that Eliot's 'notion of impersonality is . . . equivocal', and that his conception of 'a 
continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of personality . . . ennobles rather than 
degrades the poet' through its 'saintly renunciation of the self: 'the artist universalises 
his identity at the very moment that he seems to be negated'. The theory of imperson- 
ality does not deny subjectivism, but 'sets out to put the author in his place, and to 
liberate the poem from his narcissism'. Thus the second part of 'Tradition and the 
Individual Talent' frequently strays into psychological terminology in spite of itself. It 
invites inspection of all that it would ward off, a prurience encouraged by the evasive 
statement that 'only those who have personality and emotions know what it means to 
want to escape from these things'. And the 'scientific', seemingly objective chemical 
analogy for the creative process (a 'catalyst' 'transforms' and 'fuses' into a new whole the 
'elements', the 'emotions and feelings', that enter its presence), whose purpose is to 
denigrate the work of art as an expressive medium, reads today like a smoke-screen. 
Ellmann writes that Eliot 'claims to be degrading authors into passive vehicles in which 
"emotions and feelings" may combine at will. . . . However, feelings presuppose a feeler. 
Eliot is attacking expressivism with its own weapons.' 

Thus, although Eliot no doubt wanted to achieve the authority of an 'objective' 
discourse with his theory of impersonality, 'Tradition and the Individual Talent' betrays 
intense personal motivation. The same anxiety about inner, subconscious impulses 
evidently prompted Eliot to enlist, like other Modernists, under the banner of 'Classi- 
cism' (supposed to signify reason, order, objectivity) against 'Romanticism' (signifying 
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the irrational, the subjective). The deployment of these terms now comes across as 
principally strategic and rhetorical, a way for Eliot to establish a break with the past 
and to disguise from his readers, even perhaps from himself, the springs of his own 
poetry. The rhetoric worked for many years, until C. K. Stead firmly established the 
Romantic and post-Romantic inheritance of Eliot's poetry, with its 'dark embryo' of 
pre-conscious creation and its echo chamber of Romantic and nineteenth-century 
poetry. 3 Moreover, Eliot's notion of impersonality owes more to important tendencies 
in Romantic poetics than he lets on. The oft-quoted sentence from 'Tradition and the 
Individual Talent'— 'Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emo- 
tion; it is not the expression of personality, but an escape from personality'— has affin- 
ities with, though is less humorously magnanimous than, Keats's equally famous idea of 
'the chamelion poet': 'the poetical Character ... is not itself— it has no self— it is every 
thing and nothing— It has no character. ... A Poet is the most unpoetical of any thing in 
existence; because he has no Identity— he is continually in for— and filling some other 
Body.' 4 And recent studies have convincingly argued that in many respects Eliot's 
criticism is continuous with Romantic thought. Significantly, such arguments have 
been accompanied by a general revision of literary history that sees Modernism not as 
a break with, but on the contrary an extension of, Romanticism. 

Eliot's idea of a specifically English literary tradition also signifies a resistance to all 
those impulses in himself that he regarded as 'romantic': the inchoate, the subconscious, 
the ungovernable. Its most succinct formulation, often repeated if not parroted, is in the 
essay 'The Metaphysical Poets' (1921). Again, the emphasis is on unity and wholeness, 
now given a historically specific context: 'In the seventeenth century a dissociation of 
sensibility set in' between thought and feeling: Tennyson and Browning, we are told, 'are 
poets, and they think; but they do not feel their thought as immediately as the odour of a 
rose', whereas 'a thought to Donne was an experience; it modified his sensibility'. In the 
mind of a poet 'perfectly equipped for its work', disparate 'experiences are always form- 
ing new wholes'. Here unity of being, where intellect and emotion are at one, is imagined 
as participating in a grand temporal narrative. This way of thinking was generally 
accepted in the Anglo-American academy until well into the 1950s, if not beyond, and 
was accompanied by suitable historical accounts of the 'tradition'. Variations were 
produced proffering alternative dates and eras for the advent of this supposed 'dissoci- 
ation', but today we can see that they all reflect that Modernist sense of cultural and 
social disintegration and a yearning for pre-lapsarian Utopias of integrated being. More- 
over, such yearning again signifies a continuity with Romanticism. As Edward 
Lobb argues in his book T. 5. Eliot and the Romantic Critical Tradition, the idea of a 
dissociation of sensibility is 'the story of Eden applied to the secular history of literature', 
and as such is a 'literary myth [that] was first put forward by the Romantics'. Thus, 
'Eliot's view of literary history is . . . basically Romantic in its nostalgia for a lost golden 
age.' 
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Literary and socio-political hierarchies 

The emphasis Eliot's ideas put on impersonality and objectivity held great significance 
for two related movements, Practical Criticism and the New Criticism, which took their 
cue from such statements in Tradition and the Individual Talent' as 'the poet has, not a 
"personality" to express, but a particular medium, which is only a medium and not a 
personality', and To divert interest from the poet to the poetry is a laudable aim'. 
Practical Criticism, originating in England, and, as its name implies, essentially prag- 
matic, was given theoretical backbone by the New Criticism, which, formulated by a 
group of American southern agrarian poet-critics, elaborated a system describing the text 
not as an expressive medium but as a formal unity and autonomous object, to be 
examined without regard to any contextual considerations, historical, authorial, bio- 
graphical, intentional, affective, or ethical. Their poetics accompanied a nostalgic and 
reactionary, hierarchically ordered social agenda; and although they claimed to be 
considering literature in isolation, their desideratum of the text as self-sustaining organic 
structure reflected and carried over into their ideal of an ordered society. 

In his later criticism Eliot was likewise apt to transfer notions of literary unity and 
order to cultural, social, and political contexts— a tendency accompanied by his growing 
disinclination to consider literature in isolation— indeed, by his acknowledgement of 
the impossibility of so doing. Again one can discern a tension, sometimes enabling and 
sometimes not, between ideal and actual order. The tension is especially evident in the 
Christian and agrarian regionalism which became central to his social thought. In The 
Idea of a Christian Society (1939) he proposes the 'parish' as his 'example' of a 'community 
unit', where each parish takes its part in a larger whole, the united community. But this 
model is only what he calls his 'idea, or ideal', and in developing it, the writing often 
sounds caught between the ideal and the reality. What had at one time seemed to Eliot, 
in the social desperation of his most reactionary and offensive socio-literary criticism, 
notably in After Strange Gods: A Primer of Modern Heresy (1934), a practical remedy for the 
times, he now recognizes as utopian-or, in positive terms, as an ideal paradigm. At times 
he tries to bridge the gulf between his ideal and the world (There would always be a 
tension; and this tension is essential to the idea of a Christian society'); but the attempt is 
not persuasive, if only because, as Donald Davie argues, 'Eliot as a political thinker made 
an initial miscalculation . . . when he applied Maurrasian categories to a country, Eng- 
land, where the peasantry was long extinct'. 5 (Davie is here referring to the French right- 
wing nationalist Charles Maurras, whose political thinking, associated with l'Action 
Francaise, had long influenced Eliot, although he was far from being an uncritical 
admirer.) As Eliot himself admits in The Idea of a Christian Society, his agrarian paradigm 
'appears Utopian' and 'appears to offer no solution to the problem of industrial, urban 
and suburban life'. But later, in Notes towards the Definition of Culture (1948), he writes 
about the possibility of 'the culture of an industry', and the implication is clear: since 
industry is a possible nucleus of culture, one must conclude that Eliot's vision of society 
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was not intended to idealize agrarian institutions as such; however, since the conditions 
without which that society cannot flourish are agrarian, one must conclude also that his 
agrarianism became an ideal paradigm for the workings of any culture acceptable to him, 
be it agricultural or industrial. 

This metaphysical concept of pattern or paradigm, signifying the importance of the 
relationship between part and whole and between real and ideal, informs Eliot's thinking 
on many other subjects. For instance, it informs his imperialist apologetics, which have 
literary as well as political implications, and which draw on a long tradition of pan- 
European thinking. In his book The Classic Frank Kermode summarizes Eliot's position: 
Tt is from this belief [that "whatever happens in history . . . the Empire remains un- 
changed"] that Eliot derives his universalist or imperialist classic. . . . The Empire is the 
paradigm of the classic: a perpetuity, a transcendent entity, however remote its prov- 
inces, however extraordinary its temporal vicissitudes.' The nearest approach to a real- 
ization of the imperialist classic, argues Eliot in his essay 'Virgil and the Christian World', 
is Virgil's Aeneid, which 'set an ideal for Rome, and for empire in general, which was 
never realized in history'; but the Roman Empire transformed into the Holy Roman 
Empire, and Virgil 'passed on' his ideal 'to Christianity to develop and to cherish'. For 
Eliot, the implications for a European literary tradition are clear: as he writes in his essay 
'What is a Classic?' (1944), 'each [European] literature has its greatness, not in isolation, 
but because of its place in a larger pattern, a pattern set in Rome'. Thus the several 
European literatures are parts of a larger pattern, and they cannot survive without 
maintaining their position as part of that pattern, that greater whole. Latin is the 
universal language, the ideal to which the European vernaculars should aspire, but 
which they can never attain. 6 



Legacies: theory 

It is not necessary to share this outmoded belief in a European 'ideal order'— a belief that 
underlies Eliot's espousal, and linking, of Royalism in politics, Classicism in literature, 
and Anglo-Catholicism in religion— to learn, even today, from his idea of tradition. His 
'historical sense', expressed in Tradition and the Individual Talent' as 'the conception of 
poetry as a living whole of all the poetry that has ever been written', risks— even perhaps 
welcomes — both setting an impossible agenda ('Some can absorb knowledge, the more 
tardy must sweat for it') and also going beyond that 'frontier of metaphysics or mysti- 
cism'. But to describe order thus in organic terms as a 'living whole' emphasizes its 
perpetual renewal: if it were ever to become closed, it would no longer be living. There 
have been, and continue to be, important implications here for the theory and practice 
of literary criticism. Tradition, not as an inheritance but as the invention of anyone who 
is prepared to expend the necessary labour and sweat, means that everyone is free to 
create their private pantheon of precursors according to their own literary tastes and 
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obsessions: Eliot's 'simultaneous order' depends on 'a principle of aesthetic, not merely 
historical, criticism'. 

Thus, for instance, in Harold Bloom's theory of 'the anxiety of influence', a writer's 
development is determined by a struggle with his gallery of antecedents, his 'strong' but 
alien influences, a struggle involving what Bloom calls 'antithetical practical criticism'. 
Whether or not one subscribes to Bloom's theory, his example is instructive, in that he 
continued the inquiry into literary history, how it is invented and reinvented, begun by 
Eliot. There is nevertheless a certain irony in mentioning Bloom alongside Eliot, for, 
when developing his antagonistic theory of influence, Bloom frequently derided Eliot, 
either overtly or by implication. But, as Gregory Jay points out in his book T. 5. Eliot and 
the Poetics of Literary History, 'Bloom (mis)read Eliot as a believer in benevolent influence', 
and was wrong to number Eliot among those who had developed, in Bloom's words, 
'modern theories of mutually benign relations between tradition and individual talent'. 
Eliot's version of the relationship between the individual and tradition is much more 
fraught, complex, elusive even, than that. Yet, argues Jay, Bloom is worth attending to in 
relation to Eliot's ideas, if only because he did to Eliot what he claimed strong poets do to 
their precursors. The development of Bloom's critical principles is a demonstration of 
those principles in action: his critical works 'unfold as a revision or misprision of his 
critical father', who, claims Jay, was Eliot. 

The argument in 'Tradition and the Individual Talent' 'that the past should be altered 
by the present as much as the present is directed by the past' gives legitimacy to the idea 
of the text as an object of perpetual reinterpretation. Reader-response and reception 
theories have elaborated on this approach. Hans-Georg Gadamer understands critical 
interpretation as a never-ending process, arguing, in Raman Selden's words, that 'the 
meaning of a text is not limited to the author's intentions but is continually extended by 
t e later readings. . . . Any object we study can never be separated from our subjectivity.' 
Thus, every reading 'becomes a focusing and ordering instrument in a complex perspec- 
tive of horizons going right back to the contemporary reading of the text'. 7 Every text 
becomes the sum of all of its readings through time, and consequently there will never be 
a fixed reading, or a fixed order. The order changes at every moment. In his book T. S. 
Bitot and the Philosophy of Criticism Richard Shusterman elaborates: 'Eliot and Gadamer 
see interpretation as inexhaustible. Each generation confronts a given literary work 
within a new complex of structural relations linking that work to the whole of tradition 
as it currently, temporarily, stands. Understanding demands an account of this new 
relational meaning, hence a new interpretation.' This process is what Shusterman 
calls the 'fundamental openness of tradition's structure', or, in those words by Eliot: 
'for order to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, 
if ever so slightly, altered'. Shusterman's summary underlines why this way of 
thinking about tradition can still be so productive: 'Both Eliot and Gadamer realize 
that tradition's value is as much in its open prospect as in its retrospect; its 
function being to make a better present and future, not to serve futile attempts to restore 
the past.' 
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Not everyone has been so sanguine about the possible renewal of Eliot's ideas. For 
instance, a provocative version of his legacy has been argued by Bernard Sharratt in his 
essay 'Eliot: Modernism, Postmodernism, and After'. Sharratt sees Eliot's ideas as the 
precursor to some central postmodernist tendencies: Eliot's 'construction of history', 
being based essentially on literary taste, anticipates 'the deeper superficialities of post- 
modernism', resulting in 'a textual reshuffling of an endlessly expanding but unreliable 
archive with no verifiable validity'. However sceptical Sharratt's view, his location of a 
continuity between Eliot's ideas and later theoretical developments at least refuses to see 
those ideas as a dead end, or to argue an easy antithesis between some sort of Eliotic 
closed logocentric system and deconstructionist resistances to closure. 



Legacies: poetry 

One of the motives impelling 'Tradition and the Individual Talent' no doubt also 
impelled The Waste Land a few years later. An American living in England, who some- 
times signed himself 'metoikos' (Greek for 'resident alien'), who suffered from cultural 
displacement, yet thought that the citizenry among whom he had taken up residence 
were not properly conscious of what was theirs, Eliot felt the need to create, for his 
adopted nation as well as for himself, a cultural synthesis, a tradition that would reflect 
'the mind of Europe'. He came to Europe his mind teeming with a European past which 
he had absorbed from his reading and his Harvard education; but what he encountered, 
in himself and in his potential readership, was psychological, cultural, and social disin- 
tegration. Near the start of The Waste Land, 'you know only / A heap of broken images', 
which exist in the poem as a complex of disjointed and disjunctive allusions to a 
congeries of mostly European literature, 'fragments' which, by the end of the poem, 
are conjured up in the context of setting 'my lands in order'. 8 The poem thus intimates 
Eliot's idea of tradition, projecting the subjective presence of a past out of which to create 
some sort of order, which in this case would be the poem itself, an order perhaps 
inchoate, potential, and barely discernible; but the elements are there. 

By the time of Four Quartets (composed between 1935 and 1942) Eliot was able to give 
more deliberate poetic articulation to his idea of tradition, as if now consciously formu- 
lating what he recognizes as having been all along at the heart of his poetics. The first 
quartet, 'Burnt Norton', begins with words informed by 'the historical sense' and its 
conjunction of synchronic and diachronic perceptions of time, and goes on to postulate 
an atemporal order, a 'What might have been', which is recognized as an unachievable 
ideal even as it is being postulated: 'an abstraction / Remaining a perpetual possibility / 
Only in a world of speculation.' Nevertheless, the poetry insists on the actuality of its 
imaginative presence, its deictic 'thusness': 'My words echo / Thus, in your mind.' In the 
last quartet, 'Little Gidding', the encounter with the poet's past poetic self, his doppel- 
ganger, in the form of the 'familiar compound ghost', whose speech is compounded of 
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quotations from and allusions to an extraordinary range of European authors, signifies a 
recognition that that self never had 'his complete meaning alone'. The poet here 'set[s] 
him [self] . . . among the dead', in the words of Tradition and the Individual Talent'; but 
even as he does so, he forges a new creation and a new identity out of his literary 
tradition. The ghost-poet, existing in the shady area between potentiality and actuality 
(' "What! are you here?" / Although we were not'), suspended in a moment out of time 
'Between two worlds', affords 'aftersight and foresight' and the apprehension of a self, 
transcending 'extinction of personality' (and here in 'Little Gidding' the process is given 
a specifically Christian perspective). As the poet's double, the ghost represents both the 
self-recognition and the 'self-sacrifice' that are necessary for the formation of the trad- 
ition. 'Both one and many', the ghost is the one, unified tradition and the many 
individual poets who compose that tradition. The ghost reconciles tradition and the 
individual talent. 

After World War II, and particularly in North America, there was a general move away 
from the symbolic modes of writing associated with Modernism and the New Criticism. 
The example of the so-called confessional poets is instructive. Both Robert Lowell and 
John Berryman began their careers under the auspices of the New Criticism, and both 
moved away from its Eliotic emphasis on textual autonomy and impersonality. Berry. 
man ' s Dream Son X s ca n be read as a continuous drama between a desire for impersonality 
to disappear into the poem, and exhibitionism, a desire to confess. Lowell's early 
strenuously metrical and symbolically organized poetry gave way in 'Life Studies' to a 
personal, free or loosely metrical, metonymic style that captures the movement of 
the poet's mind in the act of recollection. Significantly, the example of Eliot's contem- 
porary, William Carlos Williams, was decisive in Lowell's change of direction, for 
Williams had always been opposed to Eliot's agenda: 'Critically Eliot returned us to 
the classroom just at the moment when I felt that we were on the point of an escape to 
matters much closer to the essence of a new art form itself— rooted in the locality which 
should give it fruit.' 9 Williams's lifelong ambition to establish a poetics grounded in the 
local, particular, and immediate, as opposed to Eliot's bookish, more abstract culture of 
the mind, had a delayed but profound effect, pre-eminently in North America in the 
1950s among the Black Mountain poets under the leadership of Charles Olson. Olson's 
1950 manifesto 'Projective Verse' proposes an 'open form' poetics, 'composition by field, 
as opposed to inherited line, stanza, over-all form'-that is to say, the closed form 
and autonomous structure associated with the New Criticism. 10 This immanentist 
poetics of presence, in which to define one's environment is to define the self, is 
informed by a Heideggerian epistemology of being-in-the-world, and is antipathetic to 
Eliot's Bradleyan epistemology, which tends to set the individual in opposition to his or 
her environment. 
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Anthropology and/as myth in modern 
criticism 

Michael Bell 



Literary use of myth no longer enjoys the prestige accorded it by many writers of the 
Modernist generation, and their uses of a now discredited anthropology are part of the 
reason for this. But the Modernist example remains important for several reasons, 
including its major, and still lingering, impact on subsequent criticism. It is necessary 
to appreciate the combined literary, philosophical, and psychological motives for the 
Modernist use of myth into which contemporary anthropological conceptions were 
assimilated. For anthropology was a corroboration of existing beliefs of poets and nov- 
elists as much as a cause of their recourse to myth. Above all, the Greek word mythopoeia, 1 
or myth-making, points to the close relation of myth and poetry within the activity of 
creation at large. To create a poem is analogous to creating a cultural world. 



'Myth' and 'reason' 

The Anglophone poets and novelists who privileged myth, such as Eliot, Joyce, Law- 
rence, Pound, Graves, and Yeats, did so in complex, varied, and even opposed ways, yet 
they collectively, if unwittingly, fulfilled the philosophical ambitions invested in myth 
by German Romantic and Idealist thinkers. Friedrich Schlegel argued in his Dialogue on 
Poetry (1800) the need for a 'new mythology' as the necessary basis for a modern poetry 
to rival that of the classical world. F. W. J. Schelling in his System of Transcendental 
Idealism (1800), and even more so in his late writings, argued that, rather than requiring 
mythic material, literature itself is mythopoeic. It creates myth as a life form, and in so 
doing subsumes the traditional functions of philosophy. It accomplishes what philoso- 
phy seeks to do but cannot. This is the insight most centrally developed in Modernist 
mythopoeia. At the same time, twentieth-century anthropology provided models of 
world-views on which writers could draw to invoke a mythopoeic sensibility that did 
not require a mythic content— the assumption which had restricted SchlegeFs notion of 
a 'new mythology'. 
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There is a radical choice here. If myth is understood simply as an archaic and pre- 
scientific form, then modern mythopoeia is at best a hopeful oxymoron, a sentimental, 
self-contradictory primitivism. On this model, modernity is effectively defined by its 
opposition to myth. Theodor Adorno and Max Horkheimer, in their post-Fascist Dialectic 
of Enlightenment (1948), saw Enlightenment in this traditional way as the overcoming of 
myth by reason, while also noting how myth none the less continues to arise, danger- 
ously in their view, from within the internal dynamic of Enlightenment itself. Modernity 
has its own barbarian within. But if, on the contrary, man is thought of as positively and 
necessarily living by myth, then modernity will differ only in its way of living within, 
and affirming, this condition. From this point of view, narrow definitions of reason are 
thrown into question, and an intense commitment to reason may itself come to seem 

to?5o°?° giCa1 ' ^ SUperstitious ' A late twentieth-century edited volume, From Myth to 
eason. (1999), sums up the tradition of questioning the customary opposition of myth 
and reason from Plato onward. 
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Whether in literature or anthropology, then, myth received varying evaluations. Its 
positive value was as a model of psychological wholeness in relation to the self and the 
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world, rather than as scientific truth. To that extent, the ambivalence of modern mytho- 
poeia recalls Friedrich Schiller's essay 'On Naive and Sentimental Poetry' (1796), terms 
which might be translated into modern terminology as 'unselfconscious' and 'self- 
conscious'. In this conception, Homer had the holism and impersonality of a pre-literate 
collective culture, while modernity had the inescapable self-reflection of individuality. 
In principle, these modes of sensibility are incompatible and incomparable. One cannot 
be preferred to the other, as they are incommensurable. In practice, however, the 
impersonality and wholeness of the 'naive' was nostalgically valorized, and Schiller 
saw the genius of Goethe as uniquely achieving it from within modern self-conscious- 
ness. Of course, it is only from within this condition that the naive can be recognized, 
let alone appreciated, as such. For the truly naive cannot know the category of the naive, 
which is to that extent a retrospective creation of the modern condition. Hence, all 
modern achievement of naivety, such as Schiller attributed to Goethe, will be strictly 
relative, occurring within the mode of modern self-reflection. The same applies to 
Modernist myth-making. 



Varieties of Modernist mythopoeia 

The Modernist generation developed versions of literary mythopoeia reflecting this 
spectrum of possibilities. At one extreme, the text may keep its world creation subliminal 
and implicit; at the other extreme, it may overtly thematize the reflective consciousness 
on which it rests. D. H. Lawrence represents most clearly the first possibility. His post- 
Romantic conception of the world's interdependence with human subjectivity had a 
ready parallel in the archaic mode of being described in much contemporary anthropol- 
ogy whereby 'primitive' man had a relation of psychological continuity with his world. 
But Lawrence's analytic awareness of this in creating the world of his characters is not 
usually attributed to the character's themselves; nor is it consciously required of the 
reader. The reader must understand the wholeness, or otherwise, of the characters, and 
that sheer awareness of the wonder of being which Lawrence, in Reflections on the Death of 
a Porcupine (1925) called the 'fourth dimension'. The German philosopher Martin Hei- 
degger likewise thought that modern man had lost the sense of Being, and he similarly 
emphasized that myth is present not in the object seen, but in the way of seeing: for 
myth is 'the only appropriate kind of relation to Being in its appearance'. 1 The respon- 
sive reader of Lawrence gains from understanding that he has a complex, coherent world 
conception paralleled by major modern philosophers and anthropologists, but this is the 
condition rather than the point of the work, and could even distract from its dramatic 
and psychological focus. Too much analytic self-consciousness would kill the mythic 
intuition. 

Joyce's Ulysses, by contrast, is a programmatically Modernist work providing a con- 
sciously aesthetic equivalent to the archaic unity of myth invoked in its Homeric title. 
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as a modern form which overcomes this division of self from world by eni n , . 
sympathetic fullness of apprehension within the objectivity of knowledge. The a esthetjc 
is the properly modern, self-conscious form of the mythopoeic. His argume^ huJ 
encompasses both Lawrence's sense of an archaic world-view still dimly gi}~ d 
through the modern sensibility and thought world, and at the same time the possj bjlity 
of a Joycean aesthetic equivalent to mythic unity. ' 

Yet, in so far as this whole discussion rests on an anthropology which proved Unreli- 
able, it leaves later generations with delicate critical questions. Levy-Bruhl's belj ef ^ a 
universal 'primitive mind' from which we have all descended, and the accompa nyi 
assumption that it is to be seen in modern 'primitive' peoples, were discredited by , ater 
. social anthropology. From 1914, Malinowski was already doing the field-work for A 
nautsofthe Western Pacific (1 922), a work which would help found subsequent prac tice of 
toe discipline as a turn to empirical observation rather than 'armchair' theorizing from 
within the assumptions of the home culture. And the method of Frazer's The Gol(ie „ 
bow , which T. S. Eliot noted as so influential on this literary generation, had been 
radically critiqued by Andrew Lang even at the turn of the century 4 This sug gests 
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was the very process of humanity's self-development. With his strong view of literat 
as cultural creation, he did not need the notion of myth, which would rat 
have weakened his claims. But, in contrast to Leavis, who was a critical descendam 
Modernism, some literary commentators found the notion of myth, with its appar 
claim of a deeper, and more timeless, perception than the merely sociological i 
historical, highly seductive as an uncritical short cut. By the mid-twentieth century 
the Anglophone academy, myth was a means of ready-made profundity for both wril 
and critics, and deserved Philip Larkin's scathing reference to the 'myth kitty'. 5 Wher 
the Modernists had assimilated dubious conceptions of myth to authentic liter 
power, this literary power was now implicitly adduced to justify such conceptic 
Furthermore, the timelessness of myth was often imbued with an unexamined con: 
vatism. 

Of all the Modernists it was T. S. Eliot who had the most decisive influence on 
formation of Anglophone academic criticism in the first half of the century. M 
Manganaro has acutely traced the intellectual lineage of Frazer, Eliot, Northrop Fr 
and Joseph Campbell to suggest the elusive but powerful authority invested in a vieu 
literature as being, not exactly mythopoeic in itself, but resting upon mythic structu 
within the culture. This is a precise reversal of what has been said above of Moderr 
mythopoeia. In the Modernist literary mode, the responsibility of the work itself 
sustaining a world of values is central. Eliot's Four Quartets and Yeats's great poems 
self-dialogue are major examples. But in the practice of myth criticism, the mythopo 
structures were accepted as a silent premiss existing prior to their literary instantiatio 
Literature did not have to earn mythopoeic power in each work, because it was alrea 
imbued with it generically. 

The most ambitious and systematic version of this line of thought was Northrop Fr> 
Anatomy of Criticism (1957), in which he classified all literature into four modes (come 
romance, tragedy, and satire) organized around a Frazerian seasonal scheme of sprii 
summer, autumn, and winter. Frye sought explicitly to place the reading of literature 
a quasi-scientific, or objective, basis. Rather than personal judgements of taste, liter; 
study would be centred on an objective categorizing of modes. It would no longer be 
arbitrary stock market of literary reputations, a common hostile perception of Leavisi 
judgements at the time, especially in some strata of the North American academy. I 
literature is not nature, and the questions of judgement that it raises are not men 
matters of personal taste. Frye's scheme, however, largely obviated engagement with t 
evaluative and historical significance of literary works in favour of a timeless order. Fr 
a committed Christian as well as a literary theorist, did not need to subscribe to m) 
philosophically in order to use it as a radically controlling authority. Maud Bodki 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (1934) had similarly privileged mythic archetypes ir 
circular relationship with poetic achievement, and the high point of Frye's influer 
coincided with that of Carl Jung in his conception of archetypes universally discov 
able, and a source of wisdom, in the unconscious. 
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Structuralism and the breakup of Modernist mythopoeia 

Frye's seasonal scheme of literary myth, in so far as it invoked an anthropological 
conception, drew on a superannuated model, but it drew most directly on traditional 
generic structures in European literary tradition. As with some of the Modernist literary 
myth-makers, Frazer provided him with a convenient corroboration rather than a ne- 
cessary basis. The French anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss developed, notably in The 
Savage Mind (1962), a quite different conception of myth. His title challenged Levy- 
Bruhl's model of the primitive mind as working through pre-analytic, holistic sympa- 
thies, as he argued instead its highly abstract organization of the world through symbols 
such as totem animals. The creation of such abstract systems often depended on funda- 
mental binarisms, as can be seen in the title of his The Raw and the Cooked (1964). The 
belief in such deep structures underlying the social customs of non-European cultures 
provided a model for thinking about European cultural forms, including imaginative 
literature. The resulting literary theoretical movement known as structuralism shared 
with Frye the ambition of being an objective mode of interpretation, and, irrespective of 
its specific readings, it brought something of a mid-century anthropological relativity to 
bear on the reading of literary texts. But since works of literature are both manifestations 
of a culture and specific interventions within it, the anthropological standpoint, like 
Frye's mythic scheme, may be illuminating without providing truly critical insight. 
Moreover, despite the intended contrast with Levy-Bruhl Levi-Strauss still valorized 
the primitive, and this attracted the radical critique of Jacques Derrida, who associated 
him, in Of Grammatology (1967), with a line of thought coming down from Rousseau. 
The 'primitive' in a chronological evolutionary sense tends to depend upon, and re- 
inforce, an assumed primordiality in a permanent philosophical sense-as if the primi- 
tive reveals the essentially human. Derrida, by contrast, prised open the assumptions of a 
substantive human essence that he saw in such arguments. His deconstructs readings 
not only oppose the systematicity of structuralism; they expose the significant projec- 
tions, elisions, or contradictions within nearly all cultural formations 

Although deconstruction is far from the earlier anthropological conceptions of myth, 
it is in many ways a recovery of Modernist literary mythopoeia as a mode of critical self- 
consciousness: myth in a mode of self-awareness. It has adopted Joyce as a literary 
patron, and it participates in the extensive, late twentieth-century revival of Nietzsche. 
Heidegger's philosophy devoted to the recovery 0 f Being had sought to go beyond 
Nietzsche's proclaimed end of metaphysics, his exposure of it as a human projection. 
But deconstructive thought is, rather, the fulfilment of important aspects of Nietzsche as 
diagnostician. Nietzsche, like Freud, who shared his interest in primitive origins and 
survivals, became newly significant in the late twentieth century, not as a source of 
doctrine but as a pioneer of cultural unmasking. Deconstruction generally emphasizes 
what Paul Ricoeur called the 'hermeneutics of suspicion', a practice of interpretation 
already predetermined to discredit its object. This is strongly influenced by Nietzsche's 
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exposures of cultural formations through what he called a 'genealogical' uncovering of 
their origins. But such analyses in Nietzsche are assimilated to an explicitly affirmative, 
historically active stance, and in Derrida too an affirmative motive guides the play of 
suspicion. In his later study of The Politics of Friendship (1994), for example, the initial 
deconstruction of the term 'friend' leads to the possibility of a new world politics based 
on the notion of the friend. In this respect, he parallels late twentieth-century anthro- 
pological thinkers, such as Clifford Geertz and James Clifford, who have continued to 
endorse anthropological practice while agonizing over the standpoint of the cultural 
observer. Such radical anxiety from within creative or disciplinary practice characterizes 
both literature and criticism at the end of the century, and is often focused in the 
perennial ambivalence of myth. 

From the post-colonial retrospect of the late twentieth century, Modernist literary 
mythopeia was highly Eurocentric in its assumption of universality. In its historical 
context, however, it had a mainly progressive implication, in invoking a universal 
humanity behind the warring nationalisms and class divisions of European history. 
Moreover, its consciousness of sustaining a world was an acknowledgement of the 
relativity of all beliefs, including those whose dominance made them seem most natural. 
Heidegger saw anthropology itself, irrespective of specific beliefs and theories, as the 
essentially modern discipline, because it transformed world into world-view. 6 This con- 
sciousness of its own status was likewise intrinsic to Modernist mythopoeia, and under- 
wrote its sense of responsibility. But this awareness, as for example in Yeats's 'Easter 
1916', was often quite subliminal, and functioned as the necessary condition against 
which, as well as on which, the final affirmation is made. In contrast, the subsequent use 
of myth in myth criticism tended relatively to banalize it, and remove its critical edge. As 
it became a received idea, its self-critical dynamic dwindled to an inert assumption. But 
awareness of cultural relativity was recovered, and became the primary emphasis, in the 
latter part of the century. More urgently conscious of differing world readerships, writers 
and critics alike became above all more questioning about the ownership and ideology of 
myth. 



Myth and the marvellous 

The shift over the course of the twentieth century has been political rather than meta- 
physical, and it involves keeping myth at arm's length even, or most importantly, when 
it is being most seriously invoked. A significant index of this can be seen in the wide- 
spread recovery of fantasy and the marvellous in fiction. Modernist mythopoeia could 
significantly underwrite an effectively realist world, as in Joyce or Lawrence. Indeed, a 
strong reality quotient in the representation is vital to the philosophical claims of such 
mythopoeia. It is a way of understanding familiar reality, or it is nothing. The 
great mythopoeic fiction of Joyce, Lawrence, Proust, and Mann was in many respects a 
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F. R. Leavis: criticism and culture 

Gary Day 



Why include F. R. Leavis in a history of criticism and theory? Because he was the most 
influential critic of his day. It is no exaggeration to say that, in a career spanning more 
than forty years, from the late 1920s to the mid-1970s, Leavis changed the perception of 
English literature and professionalized its study. Following T. S. Eliot's lead, he redefined 
English poetry in terms of the seventeenth-century metaphysical tradition of John 
Donne rather than the nineteenth-century Romantic one of Wordsworth. In typically 
robust fashion, Leavis also proposed a 'great tradition' of novelists— Jane Austen, George 
Eliot, Henry James, and Joseph Conrad — that critics have often used as evidence for their 
claim that Leavis was a dogmatic figure with only a limited view of literature. What is less 
often pointed out is that Leavis immediately went on to say that he supposed the view 
would be confidently attributed to him that, except for these authors, there were no 
novelists in English worth reading. Throughout his life, Leavis complained that he was 
misrepresented, and with some justification. Despite his repeated claim that there was 
no ideal condition of humanity to be found in the past, he found himself portrayed as a 
man who harked back to a golden age. And even though he stated that he was in favour 
of extending higher education to the utmost, he was still attacked for wanting to restrict 
access to university. 

How are we to account for these discrepancies? In part they are due to Leavis making 
apparently conflicting claims. For example, although he approves, to use the current 
term, of 'widening participation', he also asserts that only people of university quality 
and with a positive bent for literature should be admitted to study English. To read Leavis 
is to try to understand the relationship between such statements. Another reason for this 
discrepancy is that critics demonstrate the strengths of their own positions by high- 
lighting the weaknesses of their opponents, and they therefore tend to caricature a rival 
rather than dwell on the complexity of his or her work. The result is that Leavis is often 
portrayed as a conservative critic. His concentration on the individual work, how it 
explores and enacts experience, has led many to assume that he had no interest in a 
text's relationship to its context. In fact, Leavis consistently maintained that a tradition 
of literature held out possibilities of growth and development that were denied by the 
wider society. His work is therefore more radical than it first appears, particularly in its 
attack on the spread of commercialism, which I would argue is still relevant today. There 
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are two aspects to Leavis's criticism, the literary and the cultural, and, beginning with the 
latter, we will try to correct some of the distorted views of his work. 



Leavis's cultural criticism 

Both Leavis's cultural and literary criticism is based on the destruction of what he called 
the 'organic community' by the advent of the machine and mass culture. Leavis's main 
source for the organic community is the work of George Sturt, who owned a wheel- 
wright's shop in Farnham, Surrey. Based on tradition, craft-work, and close personal 
relationships, the organic community is harmonious, whereas industrial society, based 
on rules, machines, and anonymity, is dissonant. Leavis's comments on culture belong 
to a tradition dating back to at least the late eighteenth century, whose thinkers were 
alarmed by the growing separation of the economy and society. Would commercial 
values triumph over human ones? Wasn't personal well-being more important than 
the pursuit of wealth? Shouldn't co-operation, not competition, be the ruling principle 
of society? Leavis's interest in cultural matters was evident in his doctoral thesis, entitled 
The Relationship of Journalism to Literature: Studies in the Rise and Earlier Develop- 
ment of the Press in England' (1924). His argument, in brief, was that the growth of the 
press undermined a common culture by creating different markets for different tastes. 
The constant reinforcement of these 'taste barriers' made it difficult for any one niche 
group to find common ground with any other niche group. Consequently, there was no 
agreement about what constituted 'standards', and in this situation the artist had little 
choice but to write for a particular market rather than 'an educated public'. 

Leavis's supervisor for his dissertation was the chair of the English Faculty at Cam- 
bridge, Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. Affectionately known as 'Q', he imparted to Leavis the 
idea that too great an emphasis on vocation and training in the culture led to a neglect of 
other matters equally important to human development. The man who made Practical 
Criticism the corner-stone of English at Cambridge, I. A. Richards, was another influence 
on Leavis, particularly his view that mass culture encouraged people to prefer fantasy to 
reality. From both men Leavis learnt that literature could be an antidote to the practical 
orientation and superficial pleasures of modern society. We might almost say that the 
study of literature as a university subject developed as a defensive reaction to the siren 
calls of the cinema and cheap fiction. 

Leavis believed that mass culture, along with industrialization, had destroyed an 
authentic, unified culture, replacing it with a synthetic, divided one. A persistent mis- 
conception is that Leavis defines culture purely in terms of high art. In fact, he insists 
that culture, like all-important words, has more than one meaning. By using it to refer to 
an art of living as well as literary achievement, Leavis anticipates how the term will be 
deployed by later thinkers like Raymond Williams. As an example of the sort of culture 
we have lost, Leavis offers us Elizabethan England, where, he claims, popular and 
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of England, the experience of ages', so does 'a good critic, or a cultivated person of sure 
judgment exhibit more than merely individual taste'. 2 This comparison occurs only once 
in Leavis's output, but he never wavers from the belief that our sense of a literary work is 
bound up with our consciousness of tradition. 

Before looking more closely at Leavis's literary criticism, it might be helpful to examine 
one of the contexts of his criticism. There are two reasons for this. The first is that much 
previous discussion of Leavis has tended to view his work in isolation, so we need to 
address that by putting it in some sort of perspective. The second is that by saying 
something about the period in which Leavis wrote, we may learn about some of the 
difficulties he faced in trying to establish a different set of values from those he was 
criticizing; difficulties of which he himself was not aware, but which were inherent in his 
critical vocabulary. 



Leavis and scientific management 

Leavis began his campaign to professionalize the study of English during the 1930s, 
when scientific management was making its influence strongly felt in Britain, not just in 
the workplace but also in the home. There was, for example, a scientific way to do the 
ironing. The founder of scientific management was Frederic Winslow Taylor, whose book 
The Principles of Scientific Management was published in 1911, just one year after human 
character, according to Virginia Woolf, had changed forever. In terms of dates at any rate, 
Taylor's book can be regarded as a Modernist work. His basic claim was that traditional 
methods of working needed to be improved if profits were to be increased. The worker's 
habit of relying on 'a rule of thumb' approach to problems wasted time and energy. He or 
she therefore had to be trained in more efficient ways of production, so as to increase 
output and hence company profit. Accordingly, Taylor devised precise methods for 
performing a task and, to ensure that workers adhered to them, their movements were 
monitored by a time- and-motion person. Now all this may seem a long way from literary 
criticism, and to some extent it is. Nevertheless, if we look closely at Leavis's work, we can 
see that it has certain parallels with scientific management. 

Central to the thinking of both men is the idea of production and how it can be 
improved. Leavis says that the poem is not simply there, but has to be produced from the 
black marks on the page. These black marks are the printed letters and words, the raw 
material from which, in collaboration with others, we build up our idea of the poem. The 
poem's meanings are not given in the words, but have to be produced from them. If that 
were not the case, there would never be any argument about how a poem should be 
interpreted. Leavis, like Taylor, linked production to profit. The reader should be prop- 
erly trained so as not to waste time in 'profitless memorizing'. Leavis speaks in mechan- 
istic terms of readers needing to improve their 'apparatus' and streamline their 
'equipment'. The importance that Leavis attached to training is evident in the titles of 
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two early works, the pamphlet 'How to Teach Reading: A Primer for Ezra Pound' (1932) 
and Culture and Environment: The Training of Critical Awareness (1933). Finally, Leavis's 
conception of the 'surveying eye' of criticism chimes with the image of the time-and- 
motion person, a figure who embodies the idea that no part of the factory or its 
operations should be hidden from view. The poem too should be transparent, its mean- 
ing obvious or self-evident; though how this relates to the production of the poem from 
the black marks is unclear: it is one example of the tensions that characterize Leavis's 
writing, and part of the task of reading him is to make sense of such apparently conflict- 
ing claims. The demand for visibility in the workplace and the seminar makes more sense 
when we remember that the 1930s was the age of mass observation, a movement which 
aimed to record all aspects of social life, from cooking to the coronation of George VI 
(1937). 

The suggestion, then, is that though Leavis fought against the quantification of 
experience as represented by the enthronement of scientific management at the heart 
of culture, his opposition was compromised by his unwitting use of its idioms and 
images. They do not dominate his writing, but their presence helps generate the sort of 
conflicting meanings which characterize it. We can see a similar problem with the 
metaphor of money, which is also a recurring feature of Leavis's writing. The central 
role of money in society is symptomatic of a desire to measure, by pricing, all aspects of 
human life; but, as Leavis maintains, true living does not lend itself to being dealt with 
quantitatively in any way. It is therefore surprising to find that he describes literary 
values as 'a kind of paper currency based upon a very small proportion of gold', 3 as this 
introduces counting into the realm of creativity. The residual rhetoric of scientific 
management in the language of criticism may undermine Leavis's efforts to establish a 
human world untainted by economic considerations, but it also boosts the critic's claim 
to be considered a member of the professional middle classes. Leavis devises a concept of 
criticism, a specialized vocabulary, and a programme of training that sets the modern 
scholar apart from his or her predecessor, whose approach to literature was decidedly 
amateur. 



Leavis's literary criticism 

Just as many contemporary critics have defined themselves by distancing themselves 
from Leavis, so he defined himself by distancing himself from his predecessors. There 
were roughly two conceptions of English at Cambridge when he was appointed as a 
probationary lecturer in 1926. The first was 11 A. Richards's idea that the reading of 
literature brought the different impulses of our nature into harmonious relation with 
one another, and the second was E. M. W. Tillyard's view that literature ought to be 
studied in connection with its historical background. Leavis disagreed with Richards, 
because he emphasized how a work ordered our responses when it could equally be said 
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to challenge them, and he disagreed with Tillyard, because he seemed to reduce the work 
to a mere illustration of the period in which it was written. 

This was a debate that Leavis was to have later in his career with the founder of the 
journal Essays in Criticism, F. W. Bateson, who argued that we need to put literature into 
its context in order to understand it. Leavis's point is that whereas we have, say, the poem 
in front of us, we can only ever construct its context in part and imperfectly, and that 
weakens any explanatory value that may be claimed for it. Yet, we should not assume 
that Leavis believed that literature existed in isolation from the social order— quite the 
contrary. He declared that he did not believe in literary values, that you would never find 
him talking about them, and that the judgements with which the literary critic is 
concerned are judgements about life. Leavis's refusal to distinguish between text and 
context appears odd, because we take the distinction almost for granted. He regards it as 
a false opposition, which reduces literature's role in developing the culture by keeping us 
in touch with tradition. It is not that Leavis thinks that literature exists in a realm apart 
from the rest of society, only that he has a different understanding, certainly to 
many contemporary critics, of the part it plays in the wider world. As an embodiment 
of the finest expression of the language, and an example of what can be achieved 
with it, literature sets a standard of thought which should make politicians and 
the media wary of expecting an educated public to accept their cliches, slogans, and 
soundbites. bfc^ftfri •nt'M riitfr*!** %i •' *->■ * 

As I have already indicated, Leavis's conception of criticism is very different from the 
contemporary understanding of the term. The utile of criticism', he wrote, 'is to see that 
the created work fulfils its raison d'etre, that is that it is read, understood, and duly valued 
and has the influence it should have in the contemporary sensibility.' 4 Reading, for 
Leavis, consists of a number of different elements. In the first place, it is emphatically 
not a dissection of, say, a poem that is just there in front of us— although that is precisely 
what he does claim in his dispute with Bateson. Leavis makes a distinction between the 
poem and the black marks on the page, stressing that the poem has to be produced from 
those marks. T think', he says when describing this process, 'in terms of the ideal 
executant musician, the one who, knowing it rests with him to recreate in obedience 
to what lies in black print on the white sheet in front of him, devotes all his trained 
intelligence, sensitiveness, intuition and skill to recreating, reproducing faithfully what 
he divines his composer essentially conceived.' 5 On the one hand, this is a personal 
matter, because unless we judge for ourselves, there is no judging; on the other hand, it is 
a public one, because our aim is to establish the poem and, as Leavis says, meet in it. That 
is, we have to agree sufficiently about what the poem is in order to make differing about 
it profitable. Leavis used the term 'the third realm' to describe this state where the poem 
is simultaneously public and private. The judgement of the poem takes the form of a 
question: 'this is so, is it not?' The question, writes Leavis, 'is an appeal for confirmation 
that the thing is so, implicitly that, though expecting, characteristically, an answer in the 
form of "yes, but—" the "but" standing for qualifications, reserves, corrections'. 6 'This is 
so' represents the private part of the judgement, the 'yes, but' the public part. 
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The critic must also understand the work. What the critic understands is the meaning, 
or meanings, of the work. The meaning is what the author intends, and the reader 
understands the meaning as what the author intends: unless someone means and 
someone else takes the meaning, says Leavis, there is no meaning. We should not assume 
from this that Leavis believes that a work is simply the expression of an author's 
intention. As a true artist, the creative individual 'knows he does not belong to himself, 
he serves something [tradition] that is quite other to his selfhood, which is blind and 
blank to it'. 7 Intention, therefore, is a more complicated idea than may at first appear. 
The main point, however, is that works do not need to be interpreted to make their 
meanings plain. Of far greater importance to Leavis than meaning is that the work be 
duly valued; but he was aware that the act of valuing was no simple matter. He frequently 
observed that value and price were often confused, even, as we have seen, in his own 
writing, and he was at pains to insist that value-judgements could never be proved. 
Leavis believed that a literary work had a comparative rather than an inherent value. The 
critic compared it to other works by asking questions, such as 'How, as we come to 
appreciate it and to realise its significance, does it affect our sense of things that have 
determining significance for us? How does it affect our total sense of relative value, our 
sense of direction, our sense of life?' 8 By these means the critic found a place for the work 
in the literary tradition, which was not a mere aggregate of works but the organic relation 
among them. 

The purpose of evaluating literature is to keep alive the tradition of the human world, 
not by admiring its achievements, but by bringing its values, purpose, and significance to 
bear on the present. The revaluation of literary works revitalizes the linguistic and 
conceptual resources for thinking about human ends in a rapidly changing world. But 
the critic's duty is not only to the past, it is also 'to establish where, in the age, is the real 
centre of significance, the centre of vital continuity . . . where we have the growth to- 
wards the future of the finest life and consciousness of the past'. 9 He or she looks at the 
work in terms of whether it 'makes for life' or not. At the same time, Leavis refused to 
define what he meant by 'life' except to say that, as it was about growth and change, the 
demand for a precise formulation was neither relevant nor appropriate. There were two 
ways in which literature 'made for life': the first was by conferring a sense of significance 
on routine existence, and the second was by throwing into question our habitual 
judgements. All great art, said Leavis, implicitly asks the question why we are here. 
And, although it does not give us an answer, it does communicate what he called a 
'felt significance', something which confirms our sense that life is not mere duration or 
simply a succession of days, that there is indeed pattern and purpose to existence. This 
did not derive from any supernatural agency, but from human creativity giving shape 
and meaning to the contingency of the world in the form of cultural continuity and 
change. Significant art, Leavis remarks, 'challenges us in the most disturbing and in- 
escapable way to a radical pondering, a new profound realization, of the grounds of our 
most important determinations and choices'. 10 Are these truly the words of a conserva- 
tive critic? 
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Once a hugely influential figure, Leavis now seems a relic of critical history. Yet his idea 
of tradition as a creative collaboration, and a resource for negotiating change, while not 
without its problems, is far more empowering than our inert view of the past as heritage. 
He was also remarkably prescient. In the early 1970s he warned that the universities were 
being redefined as industrial plants, whose prime consideration was profit. Such a 
conception of the university, rapidly becoming a reality today, had no room for the 
study of English, which could not be justified in terms of its contribution to knowledge. 
Leavis believed that the university should be a centre of consciousness and conscience, 
and that the special role of the English department was to maintain cultural continuity 
and to create a diverse but educated public which would check the process of 'dumbing 
down' and raise the standard of political and social debate. 

Unfortunately, as we have seen, Leavis's criticism contains traces of management 
language. This means that he cannot finally distinguish between the human world 
and technologico-Benthamite civilization where, to Leavis's dismay, there are people 
who think that a computer can write a poem. However, he is aware, as perhaps many 
recent critics have not been, that the discourse of economics, in all its various forms, is 
the dominant one in society. This makes it difficult to challenge; but Leavis felt that we 
could put it under constant pressure. Throughout his career he maintained that we must 
wrest meaning from the economist, subverting the orthodoxies of the establishment in 
an effort to make it confront the reality we ignore at our peril. It is ironic to find a post- 
structuralist principle, the contestation of meaning, at the heart of Leavis's thinking, for 
this contradicts the received wisdom that theory has little in common with traditional 
criticism. The fact that critics are now starting to explore the connections between the 
discourse of literature and that of economics is a sign that Leavis was more ahead of the 
times than behind them. 
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Marxist aesthetics 

Tony Davies 



Marx before Marxism 

Karl Marx's world-wide reputation and influence rest principally on the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, probably the most eloquent and undoubtedly the most influential 
political pamphlet ever published, and on his writings on what the nineteenth century 
called 'political economy': the investigation of the structure and nature of contemporary 
society, and of the role of economic and productive processes within it. In particular, he 
is remembered as the author of an unfinished but still monumental analysis of nine- 
teenth-century capitalism, Das Kapital (1867) and its satellite texts, such as the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859) and the posthumously published Theories of Surplus Value. These 
writings, elaborated and supplemented by his friend Frederick Engels and others, form 
the basis of what we might call 'official Marxism': the intellectual rationale of the 
numerous Communist and Socialist parties and movements that sprang up in the 
rough century or so between Marx's death in 1883 and the melt-down of the Soviet 
and East European state systems in the late 1980s. Along the way, Marx's words and ideas 
not only assumed a quasi-scriptural infallibility entirely foreign to his purpose; they also 
entered into a process of doctrinal interpretation and codification, emerging in hybrid 
forms at once monolithically unitary (in Soviet Marxism-Leninism and its clones), and 
bewilderingly schismatic (as Trotskyism, Titoism, Maoism, Eurocommunism). The his- 
tory of these developments and their practical consequences constitutes in large part the 
narrative of that war-ravaged century; and for that reason Marx's writings and their long 
shadow are, and must remain, a central theme in the understanding of political mod- 
ernity. 

But Marx, like Engels, his collaborator, co-author, and custodian of the infant Marxism 
that his friend so emphatically disowned, was also passionately interested in literature 
and its sister arts, an interest grounded in the classically based German aesthetics with 
which he had grown up, and sustained by an encyclopaedic breadth of reading, ancient 
and modern. Himself an aspiring poet in his twenties, he admired his compatriots 
Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. His works teem with allusions and quotations from, further 
afield, Virgil and Dante, Cervantes and Calderon, Voltaire and Victor Hugo, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and dozens of other writers in as many languages. The cosmopolitan breadth 
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and variety of his reading, and the boldness with which it is deployed for his own 
polemical and expository ends, are a striking embodiment of his own observation in 
the Communist Manifesto that in modern times 'the spiritual creations of individual 
nations become common property. National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness 
become more and more impossible, and from the numerous national and local litera- 
tures there arises a world literature.' Above all, his writings are permeated with evidence 
of his admiration for Shakespeare. 'As for Shakespeare', his daughter Eleanor recalled, 'he 
was the Bible of our home, seldom out of our hands or mouths. By the time I was six I 
knew scene upon scene of Shakespeare by heart.' 1 

None of this, of course, amounts to a sustained critical or theoretical engagement with 
literature, still less to a formal aesthetics. Marx's literary enthusiasms differ only in range 
and energy of expression from those of many other middle-class German intellectuals of 
his type and background. That said, a reading of his remarks about, and quotations from, 
literary works does reveal the outlines, if not of a consistently worked-through critical 
position, at least of a set of recurrent and distinctive issues. Two in particular stand out: 
first, the problematic relationship between a literary work and the writer's own opinions 
and values, and second, the remarkable historical— indeed, seemingly perennial— fas- 
cination of certain kinds and works of art and literature. 



Art, authorship, ideology 

The first of these is an issue that surfaces persistently in the non-Marxist criticism of the 
past century: in the New Critical anathema to the 'intentional fallacy'; in F. R. Leavis's 
dismissal of Milton's politics as irrelevant to his poetry; in the widely advertised 'death of 
the Author', which reinvented the historical author as a coolly impersonal 'instance of 
writing'. All these consign both the individual writer and the historical circumstances of 
writing to the margin of attention, focusing instead on an all but anonymous textuality. 
Marx, it might be thought, would have no truck with any of this. So, at least, you would 
infer from the description offered by W. K. Wimsatt and Cleanth Brooks, hierarchs of 
New Critical orthodoxy: 

Seen as a demand on the character of literature itself, Marxist criticism prescribes the broad picture 
of social reality, the novel of sound views, the social document, the party-line mimesis, the blue- 
print for social planning. ... It does not believe in the work of art. 2 

This description would certainly have amused and astonished Marx, who never failed to 
castigate writers living and dead for what German critics call Tendenz— the foreground- 
ing of ideological allegiance by stuffing authorial opinions and world-views into the 
mouths of their characters, instead of letting the work speak for itself in its own formal 
idiom. Balzac, whom the revolutionary Marx esteemed, notwithstanding his reactionary 
views, for his 'profound grasp of reality' and imaginative integrity, is an often cited 
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instance of this; but even more suggestive is his constant advertence to Shakespeare, 
supported by an encyclopaedic archive of quotations (he compiled a notebook of Shake- 
spearian idioms and phrases when he was learning English in the 1840s). 

Sometimes these are straightforwardly — often satirically — illustrative: Hegel's philo- 
sophical equivocations recall those of Snug the Joiner, the reluctant Lion of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, while Palmerston appears as both the cowardly Falstaff and the Machia- 
vellian dissembler Richard III; and the latter figure, along with Sophocles 7 Oedipus, 
provides supporting evidence for a sardonic demonstration of the social and cultural 
value of crime. But certain passages and incidents seem deeply embedded in the very 
form of his thinking. Twice, for example, in the 1844 Manuscripts and again in Das 
Kapital, the great soliloquy from Timon of Athens ('Gold? Yellow, glittering, precious 
gold? No, gods . . . ') lends imaginative authority to the contention that money 'does 
away with all distinctions' between people and things — a key aspect of Marx's own 
analysis of the commodification of capitalist production. 

A habit of citation so spontaneously inventive suggests a significance in Marx's polit- 
ical imagination that goes well beyond the casually illustrative. The transactions be- 
tween theory and metaphor, image and idea, are intimately complex, and resist the 
crude opposition of fact and fancy, art and ideology. Marx admired above all those 
writers in whom the pressure of imagination drives out any inclination to editorialize; 
and that kind of writing, in which opinion and position taking is subsumed to the logic 
and energy of narrative, he called Shakespearian. He scorned 'the dolt Ruge' (a 'Young 
Hegelian' acquaintance from the 1840s) for suggesting 'that 'Shakespeare was no dra- 
matic poet' because he 'had no philosophical system', while Schiller, because he was a 
Kantian, is a truly 'dramatic poet'. There's little sign here of 'the party-line mimesis, the 
blue-print for social planning'; just a conviction that the creative imagination, working 
within appropriate forms across the widest possible range of understanding and experi- 
ence, can deliver— as he said of the English novelists of his generation— 'more political 
and social truths than have been uttered by all the professional politicians, publicists and 
moralists put together'. 4 

This commitment to the formal and cognitive integrity of literary production— what 
later Marxists would call its 'relative autonomy' or 'distanciation' from the immediate 
force fields of economy and ideology— must not be confused with the 'art for art's sake' 
aestheticism that flourished in the latter half of the nineteenth century, still less with 
New Critical claims for the unconditional autonomy of the 'verbal icon'. Writing, if it is 
not to be mere recreational doodling, is a productive and purposive activity, relational in 
its ends, and constrained by the conditional possibilities of a particular social situation 
and historical moment. 'Men make their own history', Marx wrote in the Eighteenth 
Brumaire, 'but not of their own free will; not under circumstances they themselves have 
chosen but under the given and inherited circumstances with which they are directly 
confronted.' 5 The relationship between the act of 'making' and the 'given and inherited 
circumstances' that determine its form and content remains the central contention of 
serious Marxist aesthetics — indeed, of serious Marxism tout court — down to the present 
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day; and the political and theoretical differences among Marxists can be generally 
understood as disagreements about the priority to be given to one or the other: the 
voluntary making of things and lives, and the ineluctable conditions that determine the 
horizon of practicality. 



Base and superstructure 

The classic statement of this crucial relationship is found in one of the theoretical 
ground-workings of what would become Das Kapital, the Critique of Political Economy of 
1859: 

In the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations that are indispensable and 
independent of their will, relations of production which correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material productive forces. The sum total of these relations of production constitutes 
the economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political super- 
structure and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of production 
of material life conditions the social, political and intellectual life process in general. . . . With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly 
transformed. In considering such transformations a distinction should always be made between 
the material transformation of the economic conditions of production, which can be determined 
with the precision of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic— in 
short, ideological forms in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. 6 

What is striking about this famous metaphor— itself the foundation of an immense 
superstructure of interpretation and commentary— is the care with which it distin- 
guishes between the two elements, arming itself in advance (alas, unavailingly) against 
the misconception that the 'ideological forms' of law, politics, religion, art, and philoso- 
phy are simply a passive reflection or mechanical transcript of economic relations, that 
the transactions within and between those forms can be 'determined with the precision 
of natural science' (the phantom of 'scientific criticism'), or that the 'economic structure 
of society' is something to do with economics ('it's the rich wot gets the pleasure'), rather 
than with the infinitely complex totality of human beings engaged, in youth and age, 
labour and idleness, misery and happiness, in 'the social production of their life'. The 
'definite relations . . . indispensable and independent of their will' are relations of class 
(always, for Marx, a relational concept, not a static position or identity); and to the 
extent that the passage itself sets a discursive horizon for any critical practice that wishes 
to call itself Marxist, then Marxist criticism must always insist upon the issue of class 
relations, and class struggle, in unlikely contexts (the 'Ode to a Nightingale' or the Art of 
Fugue) no less than likely ones (Middlemarch or Guernica). This is emphatically not to say 
that all literary works are 'really' depictions of class struggle, or that there are no other 
'definite relations' that bind or divide human beings and shape their productive and 
creative capacities. For many individuals, questions of gender, of ethnicity, of sexual 
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preference will take priority in the configuring of their lives and consciousness; and a 
sometimes too narrowly class-focused Marxism has in recent years been challenged and 
enriched by its encounter with all of these, and forced to recognize that just as sex and 
race are inescapably 'classed', so class itself must always be ethnically, sexually, culturally 
specified. But it remains a defining issue, and a Marxist criticism that pays it no heed 
must always be suspected of travelling on false papers. 



Marxism, realism, typicality 

For the first generation of Marxist critics, the 'social production of life' and the forms of 
association that make it possible found their supreme medium of imaginative expression 
in the novel, an essentially commercial genre conterminous in its development with the 
middle classes whose joys and sorrows it celebrates, and with the widespread popular 
literacy that made it accessible to the large readership it needs to survive. Engels himself 
was a keen reader of novels, and a generous supporter and critic of aspiring novelists. 
One in particular, a young Socialist called Margaret Harkness, who wrote under the nom 
deplume John Hall, and had sent him her novel 'City Girl', elicited a much-quoted (and 
much-abused) definition of realism. Advising her that 'the more the opinions of the 
author remain hidden, the better for the work of art', and adducing in evidence the 
canonical figure of Balzac, he offered the following tactful critique: 

ReaHsm a t nythmg . t0 criticise ' [t would be that perhaps, after all, the tale is not quite realistic enough, 
under? d T mind ' implieS ' besides truth of detail, the truthful reproduction of typical characters 
un er ypica circumstances. Now your characters are typical enough, as far as they go; but the 
circumstances which surround them and make them act, are not perhaps equally so. 7 

The passage is classically Marxist, in its synthesis of characters who act and surrounding 
circumstances that shape their actions, and in its subordination of circumstantial detail 
to the truthful reproduction of the typical. 

Marxism is a theory of determinacy-of causal relations and consequences; and Marx- 
ists have not always avoided, or wished to avoid, the fatal detour into the one-way street 
of determinism. Engels, who went on to develop an all-encompassing 'dialectics of 
nature' in which the history of humankind submits to the same super-Hegelian laws as 
the cockroach and the cosmos, cannot escape some responsibility for this tendency, with 
its Wellsian rhetoric of onward marches and inevitable triumphs. In the Harkness letter, 
however, he is at pains to caution against precisely that danger, reproaching her for 
representing the East End working class as 'a passive mass, unable to help itself and not 
even showing (making) any attempt at striving to help itself, a depiction he contrasts 
with his own experience of 'the rebellious reaction of the working class against the 
oppressive medium which surrounds them, their attempts ... at recovering their status 
as human beings'. This is more than a difference of opinion or observation. It is a crucial 
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restatement of the reciprocity of freedom and constraint — a reciprocity that carries an 

ethical no less than a philosophical significance. The circumstances may not — cannot 

be of our own choosing; but it is still human beings, not the iron laws of necessity, that 
'make their own history'. 

Typicality is pertinent here, too, signifying as it does not some featureless distillation 
of the statistically average but a concretion of forces and relations, situation and char- 
acter, that most fully, compellingly, and (yes) truthfully conveys the human and histor- 
ical significance of a narrative. The idea is most fully developed by the Hungarian Georg 
(Gyorgy) Lukacs, whose pioneering accounts of realism and historical fiction have 
survived the onslaught of formidable opponents like the Marxist playwright-poet 
Bertholt Brecht, their author's equivocal relationship with Stalinist orthodoxy, and 
their own anti-modernist limitations, and still stand as an essential starting-point for 
an exploration of Marxist critical practice. Like Marx and Engels, Lukacs deplores au- 
thorial sermonizing and partisanship. For him too, the conservative Balzac is a better, a 
more comprehensive novelist than the Socialist Zola, a distinction he frames by rework- 
ing the traditional antithesis between telling and showing. A Zola tells us in microscopic 
detail how a character looks, where and how she lives, what she says and does; a Balzac 
(or Scott or Tolstoy) brings these things alive, makes us feel them on the pulses. The 
reader, a participant as much as a spectator, is drawn into the complex interplay of 
character and circumstance in the particular instances of the narrative, and so afforded 
a privileged glimpse of the wider historical forces and relationships at work behind those 
instances. It is their capacity to provide imaginative access to what Lukacs calls the 
totality (Marx's 'sum total of the relations of production') that constitutes the criterion 
of typicality in character and circumstance; and since a typical character is precisely an 
individual caught up in, and embodying, the confusions and contradictions of a history 
always moving on, the most typical hero of a novel will not be a typically 'hero' figure at 
all. For instance, the eponymous protagonist of Walter Scott's Waverley, an exemplary 
narrative for Lukacs, is not one of the great, doomed clan chieftains or the brutal 
aristocratic landlords locked in deadly combat over their highland territories, but a 
decent, muddled, middling sort of fellow, caught like poor Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern 'between the pass and fell incensed points / Of mighty opposites'. Marx thought 
ancient epic the most complete imaginative expression of a national mythology, and 
thus inconceivable in an anti-mythological and scientific era, its lasting fascination an 
effect of that very impossibility. For Lukacs, the realist novel is the epic of an age without 
the explanatory consolations of myth. 

It matters not whether you or I happen to agree with these particular estimates. 
Nothing in the constitution of the Marxian project prevents us from finding Zola a 
great realist and Scott a fusty old bore. Brecht, caught up in the tragic convulsions of 
the 1930s and his own pressing writerly commitments, thought them both irrelevant 
except as raw material for a radical recasting more appropriate to the pace and danger of 
the present. Tolstoy's deictic power to conjure the totality of relationships seemed to him 
altogether too similar to the servile 'empathy' of the bourgeois theatre, and Lukacsian 
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realism itself an illusionistic shadow-play locked into a superannuated form. For some 
later Marxists even the deconstructive 'alienation effects' of Brechtian realism are inad- 
equate to the task of 'unmasking the prevailing view' in a world fog-bound by the 
mystificatory delusions of ideology. In an 'administered universe' whose pseudo-realities 
are stage-managed by the disinformation factories of a ubiquitous 'culture industry', 
Theodor Adorno can find a lonely authenticity only in the ascetic negativity of a high 
Modernism uncompromised by intelligibility: the desolate fictions of Kafka and Beckett, 
the austere atonal sonorities of Anton Webern. For the French philosopher Pierre 
Macherey, the 'reality' of artistic realism is itself an ideological effect, to be unmasked 
not by anything the work tells us, but by the symptomatic silences and incoherences that 
unwittingly betray the things it cannot permit itself to say; while theorists of cultural 
postmodernity like Lyotard and Baudrillard, though retaining an ethical allegiance to 
the Marxist project, dispense with the problematics of representation altogether, along 
with the 'grand narratives' of reality in which they are grounded. 8 



Art, antiquity, and modernity 

The second of Marx's preoccupations, the capacity of works of art to endure and to 
command attention long after their makers and the world they lived in have returned to 
dust, though a commonplace of European aesthetics since Classical times, has interested 
later Marxists less. 'He was not of an age', wrote Ben Jonson of his friend Shakespeare, 
but for all time'; and the idea that art outlasts and transcends the mundane limitations 
of time and place is given philosophical form in the proposition that it has, uniquely, the 
capacity to express fundamental truths of human thought, feeling, and experience that 
continue to resonate down the ages with undiminished power and relevance. This 
aesthetic humanism, elaborated by German aestheticians like Winckelmann and Lessing 
and embodied in the classical art and literature they venerated, is the starting-point for 
the young Marx's thinking on these matters; and when that thinking takes its decisive 
turn away from the Romantic Idealism of his schooldays and towards the hard-boiled 
materialism of his mature writings, it will join all the other post-Hegelian delusions on 
the scrap-heap. 

The phantoms of the human brain also are necessary sublimates of men's material life process, 
which can be empirically established and which is bound to material preconditions. Morality, 
religion, metaphysics, and other ideologies, and their corresponding forms of consciousness, no 
longer retain therefore their appearance of autonomous existence. They have no history, no devel- 
opment; it is men, who, in developing their material production and their material intercourse, 
change, along with this their real existence, their thinking and the products of their thinking. Life is 
not determined by consciousness, but consciousness by life. 9 

Thus, if the form and character of our artistic and intellectual activities are determined 
by the material circumstances of our lives, and with any change in those circumstances 
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must themselves be 'more or less rapidly transformed', then the survival of works of art 
beyond the historical life span of the social and material conditions that produced them 
becomes not some unique, magical characteristic of art itself, but a question that must 
find its answer in properly concrete and historical terms. Yet, almost a decade after this 
passage was written, Marx's best-known formulation of the question reverts directly to 
the humanistic Classicism that had dominated German education in the early nine- 
teenth century: 

Let us take, for instance, the relation of Greek art ... to the present time. It is well-known that Greek 
mythology is not only the arsenal of Greek art but also its foundation. . . . Greek art presupposes 
Greek mythology, i.e. nature and the social forms themselves already reworked by the popular 
imagination in an unconsciously artistic way. . . . But the difficulty lies not in understanding that 
Greek art and the Greek epic are bound up with certain forms of social development. The difficulty is 
that they still afford us artistic pleasure and that in a certain respect they still count as a norm and as 
unattainable models. 10 

Marx's answer — that the lasting fascination of Hellenic civilization results from an 
unappeasable nostalgia for 'the historic childhood of humanity, its most beautiful 
unfolding' — merely falls back on the idealistic commonplaces it is attempting to sup- 
plant; but the question remains fundamental. The art historian Max Raphael argued that 
it needed to be re-posed more concretely, in the context of later European developments: 
'Why could Greek art repeatedly take a normative significance at various epochs of 
Christian art?' And Marx himself, in a letter to the playwright Ferdinand Lasalle, 
had already proposed something similar when he suggested that the remarkable longev- 
ity of some ancient artistic genres is due to a process of necessary and productive 
misprision. 

It might be said that every achievement of an older period, which is adopted in later times, is part of 
the old misunderstood. For example, the three unities, as the French dramatists under Louis XIV 
construe them, must surely rest on a misunderstanding of the Greek drama (and of Aristotle, its 
exponent). On the other hand, it is equally certain that they understood the Greeks in just such a 
way as suited their own artistic needs. . . . The misunderstood form is precisely the general form, 
applicable for general use at a definite stage of social development. 11 

This intriguing insight mirrors Marx's lifelong fascination with historical make-believe, 
masquerade, pastiche, and differential repetition. 'Hegel remarks somewhere', he wrote 
in the famous opening sentence of The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, 'that all 
great events and characters of world history occur, so to speak, twice. He forgot to add: 
the first time as tragedy, the second as farce'; and that remarkable text proceeds to a 
caustic analysis of the 'misunderstood forms', the masquerades and indispensable 
delusions of revolutionary consciousness. 

Unheroic as bourgeois society is, it still required heroism, self-sacrifice, terror, civil war, and battles 
in which whole nations were engaged, to bring it into the world. And its gladiators found in the 
stern classical traditions of the Roman republic the ideals, art-forms, and self-deceptions they 
needed in order to hide from themselves the limited bourgeois content and to maintain their 
enthusiasm at the high level appropriate to great historical tragedy. A century earlier, in the same 
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way but at a different stage of development, Cromwell and the English people had borrowed for 
their bourgeois revolution the language, passions and illusions of the Old Testament. 12 

Analysing the French revolution of 1848-5 1 as the farcical reprise of the tragic events of 
1789-99 (an antithesis itself recalling the ancient Athenian practice of coupling tragic 
performances with the obscene parodic knockabout of the satyr play), the Eighteenth 
Brumaire, a brilliantly detailed and ferociously satirical 'practical criticism' of contempor- 
ary history, remains an inexhaustible quarry of literary insight and allusion— and inciden- 
tally gives the lie to the notion that Marx's writing deals wholly in sweeping abstraction 
and deadening generality. But apart from the totemic repetition of one or two phrases, its 
influence on later criticism has been negligible. What Marx called 'the uneven character of 
historical development'-the observable fact that the 'ideological forms' of consciousness 
and voluntary activity observe a syncopated tempo and rhythm of continuity and change 
often strikingly at odds with the tectonic shifts and convulsions of the productive 'base'- 
occupies a central place in subsequent Marxist historiography and political theory; but few 
literary Marxists have devoted much attention to the issue. True, Fredric Jameson has 
posed the continuing prestige of Greek antiquity as paradigmatic of the dilemma of 
historic.sm (how can we ever say that we fully understand ancient cultures and their 
artefacts? that we are not simply using them as mirrors for our own beliefs, desires, and 
fears ), and argued that for the post-Auschwitz generations, nursed on horrors, 'Greece' 
signifies not Pericles or the Parthenon' but 'something savage or barbaric ... a culture of 
masks and death ...an utterly non- or anti-classical culture to which something of the 
mus tnoZt TT T faSdnati0n ' ° f the A** world has been restored'" We 
"uthent c thar M " ^ th3t tWS Vi ° lentl y Niet -hean antiquity is any more 
^TLTconT* S SentimCntal ' Childh ° 0d ° f humanity'. Both are ideological: that 

ss^t^ as a — ation of nr 

general use at a definite stage Tf ™* — * 

It maybe that the Marxian emnhacic^ ^ ' , 

synchronic tend™™ „f ' mphasis on th * 'forces and relations of production', and the 
synchronic tendency of the base-superstructure metaphor have fostered an inclination 
to concentrate upon the production of in. eia P n or, nave tosterea an 

circulation and consumnti Y tCXtS and § enres at tne expenSC ° 

•r t uv u- P ' SO leavin § questions of circulation to a largely untheorized 
sociology of publishing, and consumnti 8 y 

n „ • , \ u . ' con ^umption to a phenomenology of reader response. 

Certainly, the aggressive Modernism r,f *v, j. "«»euuiugy 
„. t ' • 56 "uernism of the radical intelligentsia in the years between 

the two world wars, encapsulated in Rrprhfc , s^ 11 ^ lllc / 
vinH n f u aHamo t„cc J ht S Scornful dismissal of Lukacsian realism ('a 

kind of Madame Tussaud's panoDtimn mi^ 

a . • „ KT , , uo P nc °n, filled with nothing but durable characters from 

Antigone to Nana and from Aeneas to m«h.i, ^ ,, 

\. , r StoNekm yudov' and his friend Walter Ben amin's 

perception that the aura of timeless nrr,f,,^^ t 

. . UIt meiess Profundity associated with great art must yield to the 

participatory immediacy of the newsDanerar.Htr,» • c r 

„ . , mpaper a nd the cinema, did not encourage any rueful 

or pensive reflection on the durabilitv of thr.c 0 <™„ „ c 
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fered by Yeats, Eliot, Pound, and others, to whom fascism seemed a bracing antidote to the 
chaos of modernity. Whatever the reason, Marx's own interest in the tongues durees of 
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ancient forms, though certainly shared by some later Marxists like Lukacs, Raphael, 
Goldmann, and Williams, still awaits the development — adumbrated by Marx him- 
self — of a history and theory of the circulation, reception, and (mis)use of the art and 
literature of the past. 



Marxism since Marx 

Who, then, beyond Marx himself, Engels, and Lukacs, earns a place in this briefest survey 
of key issues in the development of a Marxist aesthetics over the past hundred years? 
Brecht, certainly; his friend Benjamin, whose enigmatic insights into the condition of 
artistic modernity, in spite of the professorial disapproval of the more methodical 
Adorno, remain hauntingly provocative; the tragic Sardinian revolutionary Antonio 
Gramsci, whose analyses of the mechanisms of social cohesion and control ('hegem- 
onyO, written in a Fascist gaol, encompass some searching analyses of popular literature; 
Jean-Paul Sartre, for insisting that both the forces and relations of production and the 
ideological forms in which we 'become conscious of the conflict and fight it out' are 
encountered not by abstract 'men' but by particular individuals, families, and groups, 
each of which confronts the struggle afresh, in their own terms; Raymond Williams, 
sharp critic of base-superstructure Marxism and doyen of a non-reductive 'cultural 
materialism'; the great Martinican poet and revolutionary Aime Cesaire, whose brief 
Discourse on Colonialism turns the anger, wit, and savage eloquence of the Manifesto back 
upon the European homeland of Marxism itself; the Kenyan Ngugi wa Thiong'o, play- 
wright, novelist, and theoretician of cultural liberation; Aijaz Ahmad, whose engage- 
ment with Fredric Jameson's remarks about post-colonial writing is a classic of Marxist 
critique, at once comradely and unsparingly trenchant. Most of these are practising 
writers or artists as well as theorists. Though some work or worked in institutions of 
teaching and research, none is 'academic' in the disabling sense. All write out of a 
passionate, active commitment to change, and a belief in the power of artistic imagin- 
ation to bring it about. Above all, none is remotely 'orthodox'. Party-liners make poor 
theorists; party bosses poorer still. The best Marxist writing on literature and art, as on 
everything else, is heretical in temper, and finds no use for the reverential or dogmatic. 

There has been much talk in recent years about the 'demise of Marxism' (along with 
the 'death of Ideology', the 'End of History', the advent of the 'classless society', and 
suchlike). When they are not simply promotional junk mail from the US State Depart- 
ment, these catch-phrases express a conviction that the end of 'actually existing social- 
ism' in Eastern Europe, the former USSR, and (in fact if not name) the People's Republic 
of China, with the consequent 'globalization' of North American capitalism, has ren- 
dered Marxism itself redundant along with its entire conceptual repertoire. 

The truth is quite different. The capitalist world order, sustained as it is by a public 
discourse of lies, a superstitious veneration of the miraculous infallibility of a 'free market' 
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in which all the high cards are stacked on one side of the table, and a constant recourse to 
coercive violence, has proved wholly incapable of generating an intelligible account even 
of its own monstrous operations. The predictive power of capitalist economics makes the 
National Lottery look like a secure investment. The geopolitical record of the last super- 
power and its satellites is a narrative of unremitting devastation and disaster, even in its 
own deluded terms. The most vigilant and sceptical observers of the 'postmodern condi- 
tion' can offer only a desolate symptomatography of daily life in the global Disneyworld, 
from which all exit signs have been removed by a caring management. 

No: far from consigning the Marxist project to the scrap-heap, the collapse of state 
socialism (the consequence, remember, not of the vainglorious posturings of Ronald 
Reagan and Margaret Thatcher, or the irresistible allure of Microsoft and McDonalds, but 
of systemic crises and popular insurrections of a kind entirely familiar to Marx and his 
colleagues) creates both a need and an opportunity: the need to re-engage with the 
historical materiality, the 'real relations', of a world in bad trouble, and the opportunity 
to do so once again in the open air, free from the overbearing presence of a monopolized 
Marxist orthodoxy that blighted everything in its shade. Whatever this project is called, 
it cannot afford to neglect the body of work called Marxism, or the spirit of practical, 
transformative critique which that work exemplifies, and calls down upon itself. Marxist 
aesthetics is a theory, to be sure— a way of thinking about literature and its sister arts; but 
it is also a praxis— a way of understanding the world, and thus of living and acting in it. 
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William Empson: from verbal analysis 
to cultural criticism 



David Fuller 



There is no method except to be very intelligent. \ 

T. S. Eliot, The Perfect Critic' J 

William Empson was a theoretical anarchist. He regarded verbal analysis as primary, but 
he was otherwise led by the needs of the particular case, and might be led almost 
anywhere— to popular culture or heterodox learning; textual variants or an author's 
life, conscious and unconscious; the first audience or the history of a work's meanings; 
science or religions, Western and Eastern; the relationship of a writer or work to his own 
personal experience, or his rationalist ethical views. He wrote about poetry, plays, and 
novels, and considered work from The Epic ofGilgamesh to contemporaries. His written 
style— by turns comic or combative, passionate or ironic— is notably idiosyncratic. 
Though he disavowed allegiance to any school, there have been various attempts to 
claim him as an ally (New Criticism, psychoanalytic criticism) or a precursor (decon- 
struction, New Historicism). As a minor but significant poet, he was also adopted as a 
forerunner of the 1950s 'Movement'. And unlike his contemporary and opposite, F. R. 
Leavis, Empson has never gone out of fashion. He may be at times wayward, cranky, even 
bizarre. His critical identity has been seen in terms of the licensed wise fool and the 
vagrant Romantic genius. 1 But by general agreement he is one of the greatest English 
critics of the twentieth century. 



Verbal analysis 

Empson's first book, Seven Types of Ambiguity, was published in 1930. He was 24, and had 
just left Cambridge. The book became a foundational text of the New Criticism, and has 
remained Empson's best-known work, perhaps because it was his most easily absorbed. 
In highlighting 'seven types', the title of Ambiguity is misleading. What it argues is an 
approach to the language of poetry— to the multiple semantic possibilities of individual 
words, and to the frequent openness of English syntax to more than one construction, 
particularly where there is some adjustment of the normal written or colloquial word 
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order to suit the demands of metrical structure. The purpose of the 'seven types' taxonomy 
is clarity of thought, not rigidity of classification, and Empson never aims for clarity at the 
expense of subtlety. The types are not kept separate, and Empson often admits that an 
example might have been considered as belonging to some other type. Empson's argu- 
ment, while it is concerned primarily with particular methods of verbal analysis, has 
underlying it a claim about the fundamental nature of poetry — that 'the machinations of 
ambiguity are among [its] very roots'. 2 He is, therefore, concerned with semantic and 
syntactic phenomena that reflect things deep-seated about the poet, the reader, and the 
world, and the minutiae of analysis aim always to keep those large perspectives in view. As 
an uninflected language, English has peculiar abilities to reflect these deep ambivalences, 
because possibilities of doubt about syntax are built into how the language operates. The 
underlying sense of poetry and of life is similar to that articulated by W. H. Auden a decade 
later in writing about 'the gift of double focus'. Auden's claim is that it is vital to civilized 
consciousness to accept — with all the strains this imposes for belief and action — that truth 
is seldom unitary. Poetry, which Auden defines (in Empsonian fashion) as 'the clear 
expression of mixed feelings', is the fullest and most acute expression of this. 3 Empson's 
achievement was to develop methods for analysing this fundamental ambiguity through 
its verbal manifestations. The book treats poetry from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot, but its most 
famous examples are from the seventeenth century: Shakespeare (from Macbeth), Donne 
('A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning'), and Herbert (The Sacrifice'). 

While the alternative meanings of words and syntactic structures that Empson piles up 
may sometimes seem intimidatingly complex, his argument is not that all the possible 
reactions to a passage are to be experienced in a single reading, but that the reader 
combines primary options, with the sense of a background penumbra of alternatives. 
Which meanings are regarded as primary derives not only from analysis of the words, but 
also from a construction of the forces working in the mind of the author, and the range of 
meanings available to the first readers. 4 The history of the language, the author's con- 
scious and unconscious intentions, and the possible reactions of the historical audience 
set limits to interpretation— but not very sharp limits. This is made clear by Empson's 
first example in Ambiguity, 'Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang' (from 
Shakespeare's Sonnet 73). The doubt here (Empson begins from the broadest possibil- 
ities) relates not to semantic or syntactic ambiguity, but to the variety of ways in which 
the terms of the comparison may be felt as appropriate, and to 'not knowing which of 
them to hold most clearly in mind'. Among many suggestions related to monasteries, 
choir stalls, winter, and so forth, Empson includes 'the cold and Narcissistic charm 
suggested by choir-boys', which 'suits well with Shakespeare's feeling for the object of 
the Sonnets' (that is, one can realize part of the image's force by reading related poems); 
but he also includes 'the protestant destruction of monasteries; fear of puritanism' 5 — 
things that will come to mind only as a result of supplying an English Reformation 
context. Empson makes no theoretical fuss about this, but he often supplies historical 
context in this way. As Empson later summarized, the critic 'should entirely concentrate 
on how the poem was meant to take effect by its author and did take effect on its first 
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readers. But this formula includes the way in which it took effect on them without their 
knowing it, and that opens an Aladdin's Cave of a positively limestone extent and com- 
plexity.' 6 The discussions in Ambiguity make clear that authorial meanings might also 
sometimes extend to intentions so deeply unconscious that the author would have 
repudiated the poem if he or she had been able to recognize all the senses that Empson 
adduces. Empson readily agreed that works have meanings of many kinds beyond those 
their authors could conceptualize; meanings that embody drives contradicting the 
author's conscious codes; meanings that were in advance of what could be realized in 
conceptual terms at the time of writing— meanings that express psychological or social 
forces that show up fully only in subsequent developments. This view of the author's 
limited understanding of his or her work is not combined in Empson, as it is in some critics, 
with an antagonism to authors that deplores their 'tyranny' or celebrates their deaths on 
the grounds that while they are 'alive' their view may be regarded as having some special 
status and so may set limits to the fancies of criticism. For his against-the-grain verbal 
analyses Empson is sometimes claimed as a predecessor of deconstruction and notions of a 
free play of language, but there are in Empson's work no Derridean ludic treatments of 
etymology or other games with words. In Empson's accounts of ambiguity and multiple 
meaning there are interpretative limits. Language never floats free of history: rather, 
Empson emphasizes ways in which context determines meaning, the emphasis that 
becomes more prominent, as well as more various and sophisticated, in his later work. 

Empson separated appreciative and analytical criticism — criticism that re-creates the 
effect of what it is considering in a more intelligible form and criticism that assumes 
the effect has been produced and sets out to explain how this was done. In some measure 
he also collapsed the distinction. All critics, in Empson's account, have to be both 
appreciative and analytical: neither side of the supposed opposition can be made to 
work without some element of the other. Criticism must be a process of 'alternating 
between, or playing off against one another, these two sorts of criticism'. Empson 
himself, accordingly, often writes as an appreciative as well as an analytic critic: his 
style aims to combine reasoned clarity with a suggestiveness consistent with the feelings 
prompted by the poetry he is analysing. If art addresses the emotions, criticism, however 
much it works through the reason, must not lose touch with that, in its matter or its 
manner. The danger of its doing so Empson recognized as real and fatal, because 'so far as 
a critic has made himself dispassionate about [poetry], so far as he has repressed sym- 
pathy in favour of curiosity, he has made himself incapable of examining it'. He is always 
recommending warmth and delicacy of feeling, and among his objections to New 
Criticism is that the approach could be a cover for barren intellectualism. Empson 
would accept that the main focus of his verbal analysis 'is the quasi-scientific one of 
showing how a literary effect is produced'; but verbal analysis is only part of criticism. 
When Empson remarks that 'a critic should limit himself to rigid proofs, like the scientist 
that he is', he is entirely ironic. Rather, 'the process of getting to understand a poet is 
precisely that of constructing his poems in one's own mind'. 7 Constructing means living 
with, integrating with one's own experience and sensibility — activities of which analysis 
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may be one basis, but which analysis cannot cause to happen. That sophisticated 
criticism is now carried on almost exclusively in educational institutions means that it 
is so absorbed in a structure of assessments and awards that this real-life purpose of 
reading is frequently left out of account. But at bottom this is what any critical technique 
should help the reader to do. 

Empson had almost no critical dogmas. He was a rationalist, and wanted to think 
about the sources of beauty and significance in poetry as fully as consciousness allowed. 
Yet, despite his opposition to any position that was against reasoning and analysis, he 
believed that real appreciation of poetry involves elements arising both from the beauty 
of the poem and the ways in which that takes effect for the individual reader that are 
bound to remain mysterious. The admission that 'there may be obscure feelings at work, 
which I am unable to list' is typical: conscious reflection cannot grasp everything the 
mind can register. As a rationalist, Empson is firm in thinking that criticism must attend 
to sense and argument in poetry; but about reading allegory, for example, he advises that 
the reader have in mind 'the image itself and its most sensible interpretation, then read 
slowly and let fancy play'. And even on pure sound — the idea that the music of poetry 
may be its most important feature, which Ambiguity begins by rejecting — he is finally 
ambivalent, willing to accept that verbal music may sometimes be the dominant con- 
veyor of meaning. Empson allows so fully what can be said both for analysis and beyond 
analysis that, though the context he was addressing has fundamentally shifted (in 
universities belletristic presuppositions have been entirely displaced by analytic ones), 
his arguments on both sides retain their validity. The analytical intellect cannot always 
spell out all that cultivated intuition perceives, not only because of the cumbersomeness 
of doing so, but also because some things about the working of intuition lie too deep in 
the hinterlands of consciousness. 8 

Empson helped to establish some characteristic conceptions and methods of the New 
Criticism; but the decontextualized reading exemplified in I. A. Richards's Practical 
Criticism does not reflect Empson's practice even in the book concerned most exclusively 
with verbal analysis. 'The well-wrought urn' (Cleanth Brooks), 'the verbal icon' (W. K. 
Wimsatt): Empson rejected these analogies, with their suggestion of 'words on the page' 
verbal craft (well-wrought) or impersonal technique (icon) divorced from a writer and 
multiple contexts. For Empson, communication with another mind from another cul- 
ture was fundamental. As the title of the last book he prepared for the press himself 
indicates — Using Biography— considering all that could be recovered of other minds in 
other situations was from the first, and remained, basic to his subtle verbal analyses. 



Cultural criticism 

Like Ambiguity, Empson's second book, Some Versions of Pastoral (1935), is about multiple 
meaning; but the multiple meanings of Pastoral come about in a different way. The 
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fundamental idea of the pastoral convention was 'to make simple people express strong 
feelings (felt as the most universal subject, something fundamentally true about every, 
body) in learned and fashionable language (so that you wrote about the best subject in 
the best way)'— that is, to express the complex through the simple; or (more simply), 
pastoral offers a 'clash and identification of the refined, the universal, and the low'. The 
book 'examines the way a form for reflecting a social background [can be used] without 
obvious reference to it'. As Empson extends the term, 'pastoral' is about reconciling 
conflicts between classes or historical forces, sometimes as these are mirrored by conflicts 
within the individual — the author or the audience, though (as in Ambiguity) it is 
accepted that different parts of an audience may grasp different aspects of the possible 
meanings, and that no part of an audience is likely to grasp all the possible meanings at 
once. Pastoral is distinct from Ambiguity in that the multiple meanings it traces can be 
understood as cultural conflicts— but Empson uses the idea (as he used 'ambiguity') very 
broadly. The essays of which the book is composed (which range historically from 
Elizabethan drama to the Alice books) were written separately before Empson saw that 
they related to a unifying central issue, and his interest in understanding a particular 
work typically predominates over any desire to trace a theoretical argument. The themes 
emerge largely from the examples. Though Empson was keen to consider the broadest 
possible world of social experience and intellectual ideas, he also took the view that 
authenticity of social and aesthetic experience requires that one should not smooth out 
the particular and local— which his highly characteristic style so vividly registers. 9 

Pastoral's politics are left-wing, but far from doctrinaire. Writing in the early 1930s, 
Empson has a sympathy with Marxism, but a sympathy that is qualified, critical, and 
detached. The view that people's ideas are wholly the product of their economic setting 
is judged 'fatuous' (as is the opposite belief, that ideas are wholly independent of it). 
Some people are assumed to be more delicate and complex than others, but that is 
regarded as a small thing compared with our common humanity. The book's opening 
discussion of Gray's Elegy looks at first impeccably leftist with its analysis of the implied 
complacency of the poem's criticism about human potential unrealized for social 
reasons; but then 'it is only in degree that any improvement of society could prevent 
wastage of human powers'. Pastoral is related to proletarian art; but true proletarian art is 
impossible because it would require that the artist be at one with the workers: the artist is 
never at one with any public. Pastoral, moreover, is 'permanent, not dependent on a 
system of class exploitation', and Empson is always ready to consider what he regards as 
fundamental human feelings, as well as feelings conditioned by cultural shifts. 10 

The essay on the eighteenth-century scholar Richard Bentley's edition of Paradise Lost 
illustrates the issue of clashing multiple meanings in relation to other central preoccu- 
pations—in ethics, an opposition to Christian orthodoxies; in aesthetics, to the irration- 
alisms of the Symbolist programme. Bentley supposed that Milton's fluid syntax was 
erroneous: the blind poet would have made corrections if he had been able; the editor- 
should make them for him. Empson is interested because Bentley's absurd assumption 
leads him to ask rationalist critical questions about meaning. In so doing, he tackles real 
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issues that later ways of reading avoid, even though his neo-classical presuppositions 
prevent him from dealing adequately with the problems he raises. There is a fundamen- 
tal sympathy with Bentley's approach— reading for meaning, not for a vaguely conceived 
aesthetic effect. All Bentley's detail adds up to a demonstration that Milton's sympathies 
were divided— that he knew he was dramatizing a real conflict; that he was trying to 
convey the whole range of contradictions inherent in his myth of the Fortunate Fall; and 
that using classical myths (whatever their technical status, as pagan fables) gives a feeling 
of rival beliefs expressing a fullness of life that the poet in Milton (as distinct from the 
Puritan moralist) preferred. As in Ambiguity, Empson admits that there are limits to what 
reason can do. 'If the result is hard to explain it is easy to feel': 11 cultivated intuition has 
at times to provide. Empson does not have the totalitarian aspirations of more aggres- 
sively intellectualist critical practices. Accounts of the sources or effects of meaningful 
beauty cannot always be given. As well as transferring the fundamental ideas about 
multiple meaning to new areas, and analysing them in new ways, Pastoral also prefigures 
various strands of Empson's later writing. The presence of unorthodox views in Shake- 
speare, Marlowe, Donne, and other writers, assumed or briefly outlined in Pastoral, was a 
subject to which Empson returned repeatedly in essays from the 1950s onwards. 

Empson's third critical book, The Structure of Complex Words (1951), much of which was 
written before World War II, draws together the interests of Ambiguity and Pastoral. It is 
again a book concerned with verbal analysis, but, more than Ambiguity, with the analysis 
of entire works, and with more obvious and continuous attention given to contextual 
and cultural issues. The first part proposes methods for dealing with the limitations of 
dictionary definitions in registering the feeling and tone of words, and with how one can 
unpack ideologies concealed in words so as not to be the victim of confusions that 
unclear usage may impose. Empson has something in common with critics whose 
focus is primarily sociological, such as Raymond Williams (of whose Keywords he was 
nevertheless critical), but he was not a Jameson 'prison-house of language' thinker: for 
Empson, language, as well as being a site for ideological confusions, can be used to 
unmask concealed assumptions. The main focus of Complex Words, however, is not 
lexicography or sociology: it is literary criticism. A 'complex word', for Empson, is a 
word which, at a given point in its historical development, can be made to produce 
equations between different senses, and is therefore capable of being exploited so as to 
encapsulate a meaningful nexus of ideas. The main critical problem, for example, of 
Pope's Essay on Criticism (with which the literary chapters begin) is understanding its 
social tone; understanding the play on different senses of its key word, 'wit', is the main 
means of bringing that tone into focus. Verbal analysis is basic to a fundamental critical 
orientation, as for Empson it regularly is— getting the precise period feeling of some 
piece of language, which is likely to vary not only historically but also from one social 
group to another within the same period. The range of a complex word's possible 
meanings brings into view, or requires for its understanding, a large historical or social 
background. (See, for example, Empson's scene-setting for the exploration of the ethical 
theories latent in 'dog' as a term ranging from affection to abuse in rogue sentiment). 
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writing. Underlying his specific readings of Donne, Jonson, Herbert, Webster, Milton, 
and above all Shakespeare is a central Empsonian idea: 'to become morally independent 
of one's formative society ... is the grandest theme of all literature, because it is the only 
means of moral progress, the establishment of some higher ethical concept'. 16 Against 
the morally orthodox, Empson cites Robin Hood, Huckleberry Finn, and Jesus of Nazar- 
eth. Modern misreadings of Renaissance writing come about not from a failure of 
tradition but because a false tradition has been foisted on modern readers, like a cuckoo 
in the nest, by T. S. Eliot. Milton's God returned to Shelley's reading of Paradise Lost, giving 
new reasons for it; Faustus and the Censor to a reading of Marlowe in which the Faust 
legend means broadly what it meant for Goethe: delight in continuous intellectual 
adventure, however dangerous. Empson reverted to post-Enlightenment, Romantic 
tradition readings, finding for them new reasons which he saw as recovering a ferment 
of ideas that make earlier writing interact more interestingly with post-Enlightenment, 
world-minded, liberal intellect and sensibility. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Empson's criticism that a belief in the possibility of 
transcending one's individual and historical limitations by acts of imaginative identifi- 
cation is combined with a strong sense of the critic's idiosyncratic personality, in both 
manner and matter. Empson's chosen authors often emerge as having Empsonian inter- 
ests and values. Empson would not have accepted as explaining this any notion of the 
reader's creative interaction with a text, such as Harold Bloom's account of the 'strong 
misreading'. There is here a finely balanced negotiation between an acknowledged 
degree of reading-in and a claim to experience or knowledge which allows Empson to 
recognize unorthodox views that are objectively present. It was probably with this 
delicate negotiation in view that he banished from his vocabulary the word 'subject- 
ive'— because of the confusions of meaning to which it can give rise: from 'true to my 
personal experience, but perhaps true for me only'; through the grand claims— (Roman- 
ticism) individual experience is at bottom representatively human; (some religions) 
individual experience is identifiable with the Divine Ground; to the anti-humanist 
view— there being no such thing as an individual, the illusion experienced as subjectivity 
is made up of forces expressing themselves equally in all other illusory subjects. Never- 
theless, while avoiding the explicitly subjective, Empson asserts a personal presence, and 
continuously implies his own values, not usually by direct statement but by his style. 
This ranges from broad humour to passionate moral engagement, with a remarkable 
ability to catch in writing the tones of speech, so as not to lose contact with real 
experience in the self-protective unreality of professional critical language ('the sloven's 
pomp of evasive jargon', he called it). 17 The manner is not only personally expressive: it 
also relates to Empson's stance and ethical aims. The speaking voice implies that the 
audience is, in the proper sense, amateur— those who love the subject. For all his 
intellectual brilliance, range of reference, subtlety of perception, and idiosyncrasy of 
expression, Empson aims at bottom to express the view of the common reader against 
the distortions of a clerisy. Fundamentally the manner is a declaration of outsidership— 
of a voice not belonging to the academy. 
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corruptions. But characteristically, 'the connection between theory and practice where 
both are living and growing, need not be very tidy; they may work best where ^ is 
some mutual irritation'; and 'sensibility needs to act ahead of theory'. Without this there 
can be no possibility of discovery through art. And to be of any value theory must be 
thoroughly interiorized by the sensibility. It must be a 'salt . . . dissolved into the blood 
whereas the ways in which theory is often taught and discussed encourages its crystal 
form': an undigested, complex apparatus sits on the surface of the mind, but does not 
infuse the whole personality, whereas 'the real test of an aesthetic theory ... is how far it 
frees the individual to use his own taste and judgement'. 

Relationship to sensibility is the proper test of how a theory is held. A theory must also 
be tested in impersonal terms: from this derives whatever ability it may have to challenge 
and not simply validate preconceptions. A theory that is too limited, rigid, or mechan- 
ical can have worse results than an unconscious one: after the routine 'testing' of 
premisses come the utterly predictable results. A myth critic finds a pattern very like a 
seasonal cycle; the deconstructive critic finds criticism participating in a text's endless 
play of meanings; and so on. The Unsceptical Theorist may claim that the special defect 
of theoretically unselfconscious thinking is that it acts in the dark, but this is true only 
on the circular presumption that self-consciousness is the only light. The theory implicit 
in any critical practice is constantly tested by that practice so long as the critic attempts, 
as Empson did, a free play of mind over a wide range of literary kinds from diverse 
cultures. Empson was seldom predictable because the range of his literary and ethical 
sympathies was so broad and his mind was not bounded by any theory that prompted or 
justified inflexibility. Except in his constantly polemical engagement with Christianity, 
which he deplored (the Christian God 'is the most evil yet invented' 20 ), continually with 
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Empson one sees a mind testing its own preconceptions, not a mind trying to pr 0v ^ 
them. 

What Empson exhibits— and exhibits at every level: on the surface in his eccent ric 
manner, fundamentally in his eclectic method— is an approach not conformable tQ 
taxonomies of learning based on quasi-scientific models. For Empson, 'a critic ought t 0 
trust his own nose, like the hunting dog, and if he lets any kind of theory or princip^ 
distract him from that, he is not doing his work'. 21 The analogy suggests instin^ 
cultivated intuition, and training; but it is fundamentally disorderly. You have to sriif f 
around; you never know where you might find a good scent. The principle is enacted by 
Empson's manner, which conveys an anarchic personal engagement most evident in hi s 
treatment of the emotions— ever ready to consider the author's, or the reader's, or hi s 
own. Amidst a professionalization of criticism that increasingly means impersonality 
destructive of human interest and aesthetic pleasure, and an accompanying special^ 
tion that means what it half says— narrowness— this humane and world-minded 
ample is salutary. It is not, however, a model that commends itself to institutions, the 
biases of which are in favour of a more orderly presentation of knowledge. Quoting from 
memory; giving references, if at all, only allusively (as in conversation, implying a shared 
frame of reference with the reader); admitting limits of knowledge (the real perceptions 
of engaged intelligence are more valuable than 'expert' received views mouthed i n 
mandarin jargon): these are only the most obvious of many elements of Empsoiy s 
manner signifying a rejection of academic norms. The mode implicitly or explicitly 
opposes numerous other academic shibboleths: specialization (by the range of the 
essays); 'research' (by the humorous parade of unconventional methods); impersonality 
(Empson uses his own biography, from conversations with writers to random elements of 
his experience); and more generally the decorum of criticism in tone and content. 
Empson is a writer, and he aims to give pleasure by his writing. The mode also implies 
that readers are more likely to think for themselves and evolve their own critical prac- 
tices by working through particular and varied problems of reading than by considering 
reading problems in purely theoretical terms; and that it may be better to work from the 
particular, because self-conscious theorizing about principles seldom has that reality to 
the whole mental, emotional, and imaginative being that at bottom all worthwhile 
understanding of art must involve. 

Except in so far as it offers examples of peculiarly subtle verbal analysis, Empson's 
criticism does not provide techniques that can be learned or imitated. And whether or 
not one shares his particular interpretations is not necessarily the main issue. For his 
sense of what literature is, how to think about it, and why it matters, and for critical 
writing that is constantly delightful for its passion, humour, and inventive intellectual 
life, Empson is exemplary. 'Enthusiastic admiration', wrote Blake, 'is the first principle of 
knowledge, and its last.' This first-last principle is enacted throughout Empson's work. 
Though he does not offer imitable techniques, or any readily emulable example, he is in 
his anarchic way a model. 
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FURTHER READING 
Books by Empson 

Seven Types of Ambiguity (London: Chatto & Windus, 1930; 2nd edn., 1947; 3rd edn., 1953; with an 
introduction by Lisa A. Rodensky, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1995). (Abbreviated in text and 
notes, Ambiguity) 

Some Versions of Pastoral (London: Chatto & Windus, 1935; American edn., English Pastoral Poetry; 
with an introduction by Lisa A. Rodensky, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1995). {Pastoral) 

The Structure of Complex Words (London: Chatto & Windus, 1951; 2nd edn., 1964; 3rd edn., 1977; 
with an introduction by Lisa A. Rodensky, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1995). {Complex Words) 

Milton's God (London: Chatto & Windus, 1961; 2nd edn., 1965; 3rd edn., Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981). Argues that in Paradise Lost Milton engages the reader in genuine theo- 
logical discussion, and that a principal greatness of the poem is that it exhibits the wickedness of 
its religion with such imaginative power. The 3rd edn. contains an extended postscript, 'Final 
Reflections'. 

A Choice of Coleridge's Verse, ed. with David Pirie, with an introduction by Empson (London: Faber, 
1972). A substantial introduction by Empson argues that The Ancient Mariner needs to be rescued 
from Coleridge's own later Christianization and, more generally, that textual editing should 
involve judgements of interpretation and taste: an editor should print the poem 'as when geared 
up to its highest expressiveness and force'. 

Using Biography (London: Chatto & Windus, 1984). Essays on Marvell, Dryden, Fielding, Yeats, Eliot, 
and Joyce written between 1958 and Empson's death in 1984. The essay on Fielding is a particular 
classic, often reprinted. 

Essays on Shakespeare, ed. David Pirie (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985). Includes 
extended discussions of Hamlet and the Henry IV plays, with a notable anti-royalist discussion of 
Falstaff, as supreme example of the rogue aristocrat backed by popular sentiment. 

Argufying: Essays on Literature and Culture, ed. with an introduction by John Haffenden (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1987). Theoretical, literary, and cultural essays and reviews written between 
1930 and 1980 (some previously unpublished) on a huge range of topics, including science and 
religion. {Argufying) 

Faustus and the Censor: The English Faust Book and Marlowe's 'Doctor Faustus', ed. with an introduction 
by John Henry Jones (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1987). Argues that the text of Marlowe's play as we 
have it was censored, and that the original expressed a point of view radically more sympathetic to 
the hero's subversive aspirations. 

Essays on Renaissance Literature, 2 vols., ed. with introductions and annotation by John Haffenden 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), i: Donne and the New Philosophy (1993); ii: The Drama 
(1994). Vol. ii contains essays on Kyd, Jonson, and Webster, and Empson's most extraordinary 
Shakespeare essay (in his own judgement, his best) on A Midsummer Night's Dream and Renais- 
sance heterodox thought in science and religion. 

The Strengths of Shakespeare's Shrew: Essays, Memoirs and Reviews, ed. John Haffenden (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1996). Mostly short pieces on Shakespeare; also a substantial essay on 
The Ancient Mariner, and Empson's inaugural lecture as Professor at Sheffield, about teaching in 
Japan and China, the centrality of a world-minded view, and the importance of literature in 
understanding other cultures. 
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Brooks's The Well-Wrought Urn (1949), the essays collected in Tate's Essays of Four Decades 
(1974), and Wimsatt's The Verbal Icon (1954). There were also two critical journals in 
particular which became strongly associated with New Criticism: the Southern Review, 
which began in 1935 and was edited by Brooks and Warren, and the Kenyon Review, 
founded by Ransom in 1939. 



Origins 

Since the nineteenth century the term 'new criticism' had been used to describe various 
movements, and the American critic Joel Spingarn had applied the label in 1910 to a 
range of critical methods that were developing in Europe. Although it was misleading, 
Ransom's 1941 designation of a New Criticism was helpful in marking the sense that 
fresh and challenging ways of examining literature were being explored. At the same 
time, though, the New Criticism did have antecedents. Its theoretical origins are two- 
fold. Specifically through the work of Richards, New Criticism is rooted in English 
Romanticism. This may seem odd, given that the New Critics were generally sceptical 
about what they saw as the subjective interventions of Romantic poetry (they particu- 
larly disapproved of the poetry of Percy Bysshe Shelley); nevertheless, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge's writings on poetry, notably his Biographia Literaria (1847), gave special sus- 
tenance to the roots of New Critical theory. In chapter 14 of the second volume of the 
posthumously published Biographia, Coleridge wrote that poetry arose from the poet's 
imaginative fusion of competing energies, and was most successful when it led to a 
balance of opposites: 'the general with the concrete; the idea with the image; the 
individual with the representative; ... a more than usual state of emotion, with more 
than usual order'. 1 This was an important antecedent of the New Critical emphasis on 
the special nature of the literary text and the organic unity that it maintained, so that 
form and meaning were inseparable. Brooks and Warren are clearly deriving their ap- 
proach from Coleridge when they write, in the Introduction to Understanding Poetry, that 
a poem is 'an organic system of relationships, and the poetic quality should never be 
understood as inhering in one or more factors taken in isolation'. 2 

In the same (much quoted) chapter of the Biographia, Coleridge claimed that poetry 
'brings the whole soul of man into activity'. This phrase, often cited by the New Critics, 
was an important precursor of the New Critical emphasis on the idea that poetry was a 
powerful combination of the intellectual and the emotional. They believed that the 
finest literature provided what they called 'whole knowledge' of human experience, 
because in finding a balance between the rational and the emotional which acknow- 
ledged both, it provided a world-view unavailable from other media. John Keats's de- 
scription of 'negative capability' and T. S. Eliot's notion of the 'objective correlative' were 
also significant concepts for New Criticism, again emphasizing poetic language's com- 
mand of 'whole knowledge' rather than the limited perspective on experience afforded 
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by emotional subjectivity or by what the New Critics thought of as reductively scientific 
approaches to knowledge and experience. 

The second major origin of New Criticism, at least in part of its American identity, is 
more overtly political than literary theoretical, and this fact has helped to fuel some of 
the radical objections to New Criticism that are still evident today. In the early 1920s 
Ransom and Tate were leading members of a literary group called 'the Fugitives', based in 
Nashville, Tennessee; Warren was also a member. Although they were not overtly polit- 
ical, the Fugitives evolved by 1930 into a group called 'the Agrarians'. This group was 
made up of a broader base of intellectuals than the Fugitives, and was much more 
politically defined. Specifically, it held a radical conservative position, and offered a 
defence of the South against what it saw as the materialist, industrial, socially progressive 
North. Ransom and Tate were, again, key members; Warren and Brooks were involved, 
though not as heavily as others. The group's members published many essays and 
lectures on what they saw as the Agrarian organic unity of the South, and, importantly 
for the later development of New Criticism, they expressed the belief that a meaningful 
literature grew out of, and was part of, particular social circumstances. 

By 1937 the Agrarian group had ended; it was in that year that Ransom left the South to 
take up a position at Kenyon College, Ohio, where he shortly afterward founded the Kenyon 
Review. In their post- Agrarian identities, Ransom, Tate, Warren, and Brooks claimed to have 
turned away from politics and towards literary criticism. But, as many commentators have 
observed, American New Criticism did to some extent maintain a conservative ideology 
even in its aesthetic judgements and preferences. This is evident, for example, in its 
adherents' belief in universal value, in the idea that the literary work holds and preserves 
values in a timeless way, in their embrace of a formalist poetic, and in their preference for 
symbolic poetry, which was seen to preserve a moment and remove it from the flux of time. 
In this way, and because of these origins, New Criticism has been considered a conservative 
practice, whose origins demonstrate the covert and subtle aestheticization of the political. 
It is worth remembering this, as it helps explain the extreme hostility felt toward New 
Criticism by such critics as Frank Lentricchia and Terry Eagleton— a hostility that may seem 
exaggerated if the New Criticism is seen only as a teaching methodology. 

With regard to the origins and development of New Criticism, two other points need 
to be made. First, over time some connections did develop between the New Critics and 
the Russian formalists, which helped to clarify the aims and procedures of the New 
Criticism. Secondly, although it is sometimes convenient to see New Criticism as devel- 
oping separately in England and in the United States, it is important to acknowledge that 
there were important interactions and a great deal of sharing of ideas. These interactions 
arose not just from these critics reading and being familiar with each other's work 
(Brooks once said that he had read Principles of Literary Criticism fifteen times by the 
early 1930s), but in more personal ways; Richards eventually moved to the United States, 
and Kenyon College hosted several major international conventions devoted to critical 
theory. To some degree there had also been a shared origin in the political, notably with 
the evident ideological links between Agrarianism and the early work of F. R. Leavis. 
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None the less, there are differences between American and English New Criticism, with 
the American variety moving more towards pedagogic formalism, while English New 
Criticism more usually included a moral element that (except in the work of Yvor 
Winters) was less evident in American New Criticism. 



Methods and characteristics 

Brooks and Warren's description of the poem as 'an organic system of relationships' is a 
telling phrase, as it indicates a key element of New Critical approaches to the text. For the 
New Critics the literary artefact was primarily a system of language. In it, language operated 
in a different way from how it did elsewhere, being governed by a different set of rules. For 
instance, a poet will use a particular word with a full sense of its qualities, will exploit its 
suggestive meanings (its connotations) as well as its literal meaning (denotation), will 
choose a word for how it may sound, and for how it resonates with other words in the poem. 
In the literary text, then, words are qualitatively different from words (even the same 
words) in another, non-literary context, where their denotation and literal meaning may 
be the only qualities that the writer focuses on and all that the reader expects or requires. 
You might, for instance, be justifiably annoyed if an instruction leaflet on how to make a 
cupboard were full of suggestion and ambiguity; in this situation you want language that is 
unambiguous and clear; you do not want the author to use all of the connotative possibil- 
ities of language. To develop this further, literary language is non-functional language, 
because the language is doing more than giving us straightforward information. Never- 
theless, as both Ransom and Tate emphasized, this did not mean that literary language was 
useless. On the contrary, they both argued, it was through literature that we come to fullest 
knowledge of reality, since in it language is used in a way that reflects all of our human needs 
and resources, which are not only utilitarian. 

In approaching a literary text, therefore, the New Critics emphasized that readers 
needed to adjust their reading strategy to accommodate the difference between literary 
and non-literary language. This is exactly what Richards, Brooks, and Warren saw their 
undergraduates not doing, and this helps to explain the genesis and longevity of New 
Criticism as a reading practice. But, more than that, the difference between literary and 
non-literary uses of language was a crucial starting-point for the development of other 
New Critical ideas. Several New Critics attempted to define what characterized poetry's 
difference from literalistic discourse. Empson focused on ambiguity, Tate on what he 
called 'tension', Ransom on the 'concrete universal', and Brooks on paradox. 

While these theories have less resonance for us now than they did for their contem- 
poraries, what has remained with us is the New Critical idea of the autonomy of the 
literary text. Since literary language is special language, we need to acknowledge that 
there are clear boundaries between the text and the world. When approaching the text, 
readers need to focus on the 'system of relationships' that are operating within the text, 
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rather than on those that may operate between the text and the world beyond its 
boundaries. Being different from other uses of language, this system ensures that the 
literary artefact is autonomous. Tellingly, some of the New Critical metaphors for the 
poem involved were spatial, suggesting a view of the poem as an enclosed space or a 
container. Perhaps the most enduring of these is Brooks's view of the poem (borrowing a 
phrase from John Donne's poem, 'The Canonization') as a 'well-wrought urn'. The 
literary text is a free-standing, autonomous object, containing meanings that are specific 
to the context provided by the text. 

Because they viewed the literary text in this way, the New Critics distrusted paraphrase. 
To paraphrase a poem is to translate it from one medium to another, and therefore to 
substitute one kind of meaning, a meaning that arises from the textual context— that is, 
the poem's 'organic system of relationships'— into a medium in which that system does 
not operate. A poem's meaning is specific to the system of relationships within that 
poem (this is one of the features that New Critical formalism shares with structuralism). 
Meaning is context-specific, but is also part of the overall experience of the poem, how it 
sounds, how it appears on the page. As I. A. Richards put it in Science and Poetry (1926), 'it 
is never what a poem says which matters, but what it is'. (In fact, at one stage Brooks and 
Warren thought that a better title for Understanding Poetry would be 'Experiencing 
Poetry'.) Paraphrase necessarily means the loss of this context, of the experience of the 
poem, and hence of the poem's full meaning. For the New Critics, paraphrase was, as 
Brooks famously put it in The Well-Wrought Urn, a 'heresy'. 

As well as the 'heresy of paraphrase', there are two major textual approaches associated 
with New Criticism. These are the 'intentional fallacy' and the 'affective fallacy'. Both 
were developed in essays published in 1946 and 1949 by Wimsatt in collaboration with 
Monroe Beardsley, and were collected in The Verbal Icon. The attack on both of these 
perceived 'fallacies' was very much in line with the New Critical belief in the autonomy 
of the text. In 'The Intentional Fallacy' (1946) Wimsatt and Beardsley argued that what 
an author intended was irrelevant to judgement of a literary text. Intention, they said, 
was 'neither available nor desirable' in the formation of literary judgement. That is, there 
were two grounds for the attack on intentionality. The first is that authorial intention is 
never clear and may always be a matter of dispute. The second ground, and a more 
important one for the New Critics, was that to invoke intention was to threaten the 
integrity of the text by introducing the figure of the author. Once the text's boundaries 
were threatened, then the text could not be seen as a system of language operating with 
its own rules. This is an important point, and one which marks a crucial distinction 
between the New Critical removal of authorial intention and the 'death of the author' 
advised by structuralism and post-structuralism. For structuralists and post-structural- 
ists, the removal of the author from critical consideration was an act of liberation which 
meant that the text could be scrutinized in the contexts supplied by historical and social 
discourses, languages outside the text. For the New Critics, removing authorial inten- 
tionality was part of a strategy of sealing off the boundaries of the text and ensuring that 
only the words on the page were the true focus of critical judgement. 
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This strategy was also evident in the attack on the 'affective fallacy'. The literary te 
cannot be judged, Wimsatt and Beardsley argued, by the way in which it emotional^ 
affects the individual reader; the 'affective fallacy' is a confusion between the poem and 
its results. A text dealing with a highly emotive subject still has to be judged as a text, by 
the working of its 'system of language', and not by the intensity that its subject migb t 
generate. Richards's Practical Criticism, with its scrutiny of lazy impressionism, was the 
grounding for 'The Affective Fallacy' (1949), as was T. S. Eliot's view that the poet m Ust 
externalize emotion through an 'objective correlative'. To include a text's effects in on e ' s 
analysis, wrote Wimsatt and Beardsley, is to invite impressionism, relativism, and sub- 
jectivity, and to ignore the dynamic of the text. Obviously, this attack on the 'affective' i s 
strongly related to the attack on intentionality, because both seek to maintain the f 0cus 
of inquiry on the text itself and its dynamics, rather than on something outside of j ts 
boundaries. Neither the text's origin nor its results are the proper focus of literary 
criticism. But the attack is also very much bound up with New Criticism as a teaching 
practice and with the professionalization of criticism. The New Critics feared that 
validating the effects that a text had on its readers meant validating subjectivity, and 
therefore threatened their fundamental belief that as a discipline criticism had to be 
objective and discursive. 

For the New Critics, then, close, detailed analysis of the text was the main purpose of 
criticism. They thought of the text as an autonomous object, and their critical approach 
sought to exclude speculation about its origins and effects. With regard to their strictures 
concerning the text's origins, it should be noted that these origins were not only those 
related to the life of the author but also included the historical context in which the text 
was produced. There was in fact a strong anti-historical bias in the New Criticism, mainly 
because in trying to define the discipline of literary criticism, it was very self-consciously 
working against what it saw as a dominant historicist approach to literature. New Critics 
insisted that you could not use a literary text as if it were historical evidence. This was 
because such a literalist approach ignored the text's special dynamics, its tropes and use 
of figurative language. It is worth recalling the anti-historicism of New Critical theory. 
For some observers, notably the deconstructionist critic Paul de Man in Blindness and 
Insight (1971), this was its fundamental limitation, which it was never able to overcome. 
On the other hand, some critics have recently revived the New Critical idea of the literary 
text as a special kind of discourse in pointing out that movements such as the New 
Historicism ignore this textual quality. 



Influence and legacy 

Although the theoretical basis for the New Criticism has been challenged and to a large 
extent superseded by more recent developments in literary theory, New Criticism has to 
a large extent endured as a teaching practice. Though perhaps less so than earlier, the 
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transmission of literature in the classroom typically relies on paying attention to 'the 
words on the page', behind which lies the assumption that the literary text is a distinct 
form of discourse, which therefore demands reading strategies that are different from 
those needed to apprehend other discourses. This is in itself part of another of the 
legacies of New Criticism: the professionalization of literary study and the validation 
of English as a discipline. Again, this is intimately allied to the belief that reading 
strategies have to be learned. 

Another major legacy of the New Criticism was in the reformation of the poetic canon. 
Although they theorized about prose literature as well as poetry, the New Critics tended 
to concentrate most of their energy on the explication and understanding of poetry. This 
is evident even by a cursory glance at the most influential New Critical texts: Practical 
Criticism, The Well-Wrought Urn, Understanding Poetry, and Seven Types of Ambiguity. As is 
also evident from looking at these texts, the New Critics placed a special emphasis on 
lyric poetry. This is of course consistent with their view that the literary text is a special, 
systematic discourse in which the fullest resources of language are deployed, since these 
features may be most evident in a short lyric poem. The preference for lyric is also 
consistent with New Criticism as a pedagogic practice, since short poems lend them- 
selves more readily than longer ones to classroom discussion (it is telling that the average 
length of the poems that Richards chose for his Practical Criticism experiment is under 
eighteen lines, and the longest poem is only thirty-two lines long). Of course, there are 
other factors that may help explain the ascendancy of the short lyric in contemporary 
poetry, but there is no doubt that the critical and pedagogic practice of New Criticism is a 
major one. 

Furthermore, the New Critics' preference for particular kinds of poetry helped to 
reshape the existing poetic canon. The most obvious example of this is in the revaluation 
of previously neglected metaphysical poetry, especially that of Donne. Thanks in part to 
the essays of T. S. Eliot, there was a fresh critical interest in the metaphysical poets, which 
raised their status considerably, while the reputations of some other poets, notably John 
Milton, suffered. At the same time, the New Criticism had an important influence on the 
formation of taste whereby the poetry of their contemporaries was evaluated. The work 
of Robert Frost was well matched with the New Critical ethos, as was the early poetry of 
Robert Lowell (who was at one time a close friend of both Ransom and Tate). But other 
contemporary poets were, by the same token, neglected. The strategies of reading that 
New Criticism endorsed and encouraged meant that poets who did not write lyrical, 
symbolist, subjective poems were almost unreadable — the most obvious example is 
William Carlos Williams. This aspect of the New Critical legacy is an important one, 
and not confined to literary history, since it inevitably affects the contemporary forma- 
tion of taste and the evaluation of poetry. That is, the New Criticism has helped to shape 
a reading strategy that is appropriate for particular kinds of poetry. It may be unhelpful or 
inappropriate to apply this to poets for whom the poem is a field of energy, or a process or 
part of a sequence or a deeply felt personal statement, and not a wholly integrated system 
of relationships, an autonomous depersonalized object. 
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In terms of the development of critical theory, the influence and legacy of the New 
Criticism have been mixed, and at times problematic. Its assumption of a bounded text 
as the focus of critical study was detrimental to the development of intertextual criticism 
and to the kind of criticism which seeks to relate the text's language to discourses outside 
the text. Hence, this became one of the crucial ways in which the primacy of the New 
Criticism was challenged in the 1950s and 1960s. Similarly, reader-response theorists 
challenged the New Critical sense of the text as a spatial unit. They saw the text operating 
sequentially and temporally, rather than spatially, and considered it as an energy in 
which meaning was constructed through a relationship with an active reader, rather 
than something that the reader received from the text. Thus, contrary to the conclusions 
of the 'affective fallacy', the effect of the text on the reader mattered very much, and the 
text could no longer be viewed as if it were an autonomous object. It is worth recalling 
here that one of the founding texts of reader-response criticism, Stanley Fish's 1970 essay 
'Literature in the Reader: Affective Stylistics', was something of a rejoinder to 'The 
Affective Fallacy'. (In fact, the critical path taken by Fish is interesting for its series 
of challenges to New Critical concepts.) The fundamental question raised by reader- 
response theory involves the location and production of meaning, and of necessity chal- 
lenged the New Critical view that meaning was located within the boundary of the text. But 
other critics also took issue with this, and also challenged the New Critical idea that literary 
discourse was special, ontologically different from other kinds of discourse. 

In a broader way, the limitations of New Criticism were most exposed by its dehistor- 
icization of the text, as De Man observed. There are really two aspects to this. The first is 
that the formalist approach actually devalues the power of literature to mean something 
in the world. This is an aspect of dehistoricization, because the literary text is thereby 
divorced from the social and historical context in which it may otherwise function 
meaningfully. A reader might well, therefore, feel uncomfortable with an explication 
of Shelley's sonnet 'England in 1819' which focused exclusively on it as a system of 
language and ignored the historical circumstances of its production and the fact that it 
was written with the aim of effecting a change in social attitude. While this discomfort 
may arise from any formalist approach to a text, it is more intense in the case of the New 
Critics, because they explicitly rejected the historical and political locations of texts, and 
valued texts according to their control of ambiguity and their presentation of 'whole 
knowledge', rather than their power to challenge and disturb. 

The second concern with New Critical dehistoricization involves the view that New 
Criticism was itself not at all ideologically innocent, and that the claim to focus on the 
bounded space of the text was a gesture arising from a covertly held conservative 
position. This is where the ideological roots of American New Criticism are important, 
because it is claimed that the New Critical view of the literary text is of an insulated space 
in which certain values are preserved. Several notable critics have expressed this view, 
perhaps none more forcefully than Terry Eagleton in Literary Theory: An Introduction, 
where he wrote that New Criticism was 'the ideology of an uprooted, defensive intelli- 
gentsia who reinvented in literature what they could not locate in reality'. 3 
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Such hostility may seem disproportionate to the relatively modest aims of what is 
primarily a reading practice, and perhaps over time the importance of New Criticism will 
be seen more clearly. When contrasted with other critical theoretical positions, New 
Criticism may be considered ideologically problematic, theoretically unformulated, and 
unsystematic. But it none the less occupies a significant place in the development of 
modern literary theory and English Studies. The New Criticism mounted the first serious 
challenge to reductionist and impressionistic approaches to literature, and with its 
emphasis on rigour and objectivity, it initiated the professionalization and formalization 
of literary criticism as a discipline. Indeed, in the face of critical approaches which pay 
relatively little attention to the formal qualities of the literary artefact and seem to 
devalue the imaginative use of language, we might do well to remember that at its best 
the New Criticism valued the texture of language and paid scrupulous attention to the 
structures within which that language functioned. 
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The intentional fallacy 

Peter Lamarque 



The expression The Intentional Fallacy' was coined by the literary critic William K. 
Wimsatt and the philosopher Monroe C. Beardsley in a jointly authored article with 
that title, published in 1946. A fallacy is an invalid mode of reasoning, and Wimsatt and 
Beardsley claimed that it is fallacious to base a critical judgement about the meaning or 
value of a literary work on 'external evidence 7 concerning the author's intentions. In 
another paper, they described the fallacy as 'a confusion between the poem and its 
origins, a special case of . . . the Genetic Fallacy'. Their own position, in contrast, held 
that 'the design or intention of the author is neither available nor desirable as a standard 
for judging the success of a work of literary art'. 

Although the paper generated an immense amount of interest, and continues to be the 
subject of debate and controversy, in fact its stance was by no means new. The idea that 
the critic should concentrate on the poem, not the poet, had been frequently affirmed 
prior to 1946. In his well-known essay Tradition and the Individual Talent' (1919), the 
poet and critic T. S. Eliot had argued that 'Honest criticism and sensitive appreciation are 
directed not upon the poet but upon the poetry'. The critics C. S. Lewis and E. M. W. 
Tillyard had debated a similar issue in The Personal Heresy (1939), and Oscar Wilde in The 
Picture of Dorian Gray (1891) had written, with an inevitable air of paradox in the 
circumstances, 'To reveal art and conceal the artist is art's aim'. 

But Wimsatt and Beardsley touched a chord for a number of reasons. The article was 
fresh, polemical, and forcefully argued; its thesis soon became a theoretical corner-stone 
for the New Criticism, which was developing in North America in the 1940s and 1950s; 
above all, it was an assault on much more than just intention. Its target was a certain 
kind of Romanticism (a concept that crops up several times in the original article) along 
with an assortment of associated notions, including 'sincerity', 'fidelity', 'spontaneity', 
'authenticity', 'genuineness', 'originality'. Here was a clash not only between styles 
of criticism but between fundamentally different conceptions of literature: the 
Romantic conception which sees literature as a vehicle of personal expression and the 
Modernist conception which sees literature as pure linguistic artefact or, in Wimsatt's 
terms, as 'verbal icon'. 

The debate between anti-intentionalists, like Wimsatt and Beardsley, and intentional- 
ists has grown ever more subtle and complex, pursued by critics and philosophers alike, 
but shows no signs of abating. Philosophy of language, speech act theory, and philoso- 
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phy of mind have been invoked, recondite examples called up by each side, and the 
waters further muddied by engagement with wider critical disputes centred on structur- 
alism and post-structuralism, including the doctrine of 'the death of the author'. 



The anti-intentionalist case 

The case against intentionalism in criticism has many strands, some of which appear in 
the original article The Intentional Fallacy', some developed in later writings by both 
Wimsatt and Beardsley separately, some from independent sources. Beardsley returned 
to the topic on numerous occasions, most prominently in Aesthetics: Problems in the 
Philosophy of Criticism (1958), The Possibility of Criticism (1970), and in 'Intentions and 
Interpretations: A Fallacy Revived', in his The Aesthetic Point of View (1982). Wimsatt's 
most notable reassessment is 'Genesis: A Fallacy Revisited', which appeared in the 
influential anthology On Literary Intention (1976), edited by David Newton-de Molina. 
Here are some principal component theses of anti-intentionalism: 

1 . Intention is 'neither available nor desirable' 

To say that an author's intentions are not available to the critic looks like a claim of fact; 
to say that they are not desirable looks like a claim about norms or principles. The 
principle that it is not desirable to appeal to intention 'as a standard for judging ... a 
work of literary art' rests on a conception of criticism, in particular concerning the kinds 
of evidence that it is legitimate to cite in support of a critical judgement. That will be 
discussed below. The availability of intentions looks differently grounded. Sometimes, 
indeed, little is known about the thoughts or intentions of authors independent of their 
work (think of Homer or the authors of the Psalms). Sometimes, though, authors self- 
consciously record their intentions (T. S. Eliot wrote notes on The Waste Land, W. B. Yeats 
discussed his own poetic symbolism), and living authors can always be asked what they 
intended. The anti-intentionalist's claim about availability must go deeper than mere 
matters of fact. 

First, if it is true that in some cases the lack of independent access to intentions does 
not pose an insuperable barrier to interpretation, then it follows that in principle appeal 
to such independent access cannot be necessary for criticism. Of course, that does not 
entail that it might not be helpful in some cases. Second, it might be argued that in every 
case — even that of the co-operative living author — the author's fine-grained mentalistic 
states that gave rise to the work are inaccessible after the event. Wimsatt writes: 'the 
closest one could ever get to the artist's intending or meaning mind, outside his work, 
would be still short of his effective intention or operative mind as it appears in the work 
itself'. 1 
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The anti-intentionalist need not deny the existence of intentions. Indeed, Wimsatt 
and Beardsley readily admit that an author's 'designing intellect' might be 'the cause of a 
poem'; they deny only that it is a standard for judging the poem. Also, they are happy to 
acknowledge intentions realized in a work. According to the anti-intentionalist, however, 
if an intention is realized in a work, then it is not necessary to consult the author; but if it 
is not realized, then it cannot be relevant to the work itself. 

2. Intention is not a standard for evaluation 

In 'The Intentional Fallacy', Wimsatt and Beardsley do not make a clear distinction 
between the role of authorial intention in evaluation and its role in interpretation. 
Wimsatt, in 'Genesis: A Fallacy Revisited', sought to sharpen that distinction, showing 
that different kinds of arguments might be adduced relating intention to value and to 
meaning. Let us take value first. Suppose that an artist's sole aim in producing a work was 
to make money or seek fame. Should that intention bear on the value of the work 
produced? The anti-intentionalist insists that it should not, and that the work must be 
evaluated on its merits. And clearly an author's intention to produce a masterpiece 
cannot be evidence that a masterpiece has been produced. Even where a work does 
capture perfectly what the author aimed to achieve — perhaps the expression of an 
emotional response — there still seems room for independent assessment of the work 
itself. Here the anti-intentionalist clashes with the Romantic expressivist, such as the 
philosophers Benedetto Croce and R. G. Collingwood, for whom artistic success rests on 
successful expression. The anti-intentionalist, though, can argue that while a skilfully 
executed murder might attest to the murderer's imaginativeness, the latter has no 
bearing on the moral worth of the act itself. 

Finally, the intentionalist might propose another kind of case where intention does seem 
relevant to literary value: namely, the intention to parody or lampoon. If it were known, for 
example, that William McGonagall intended his bathetic doggerel 'The Tay Bridge Disas- 
ter' to be a parody of sentimental poetry — i.e. to be deliberately bad and exaggerated— the 
work might be reassessed as witty and amusing. The argument might be that only when we 
know what kind of work it is intended to be, can we evaluate it. These are difficult cases for 
the anti-intentionalist, who must insist that the parodic quality will show itself in the work 
and not rest entirely on independent intention. 

3. Intention is not a standard for literary interpretation 

The focus for the anti-intentionalist case is usually more on meaning than evaluation. 
The job of the critic, it is said, is to explore a work's meaning, and that meaning, for the 
anti-intentionalist, is recoverable through purely linguistic, historical, and broadly cul- 
tural resources, not through author psychology. At root are deep issues about the nature 
of meaning, but also about the nature of literature. Even if it could be established that in 
some cases of meaning — for example, conversational meaning— knowledge of what is in 
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the speaker's mind is essential, it would not follow that literary meaning is itself psycho- 
logistic in this way. 

Beardsley formulates an identity thesis about literary meaning, which he rejects: 'what 
a literary work means is identical with what its author meant in composing it'. 2 He 
believes that the thesis can be 'conclusively refuted'. First, he argues, there are 'textual 
meanings without authorial meanings', as when a printer's error changes the sense of a 
sentence. Second, the 'meaning of a text can change after its author has died', exempli- 
fied, for Beardsley, by a line from Mark Akenside's poem 'The Pleasures of the Imagin- 
ation', written in 1744: '... he rais'd his plastic arm'. The word 'plastic' now has a 
meaning that it could not have when it was written. Whether or not the new meaning 
is active in the poem, the example shows that textual meaning is not always identical 
with intended meaning. Thirdly, 'a text can have meanings that its author is not aware 
of. Meanings might be unconscious, or connotations unnoticed. 

The distinction between 'textual meaning' and 'authorial meaning' is an instance of a 
distinction that the philosopher H. P. Grice introduced into philosophy of language, 
between 'sentence meaning' and 'speaker's meaning' (sometimes called 'utterer's mean- 
ing'). The distinction is simply illustrated by the case of sarcasm. By uttering the sentence 
'That was clever' in the context of someone's knocking over a priceless vase, a speaker 
can mean 'That was stupid'. It does not follow that one of the meanings of 'clever' is 
'stupid'; the word retains its original semantic meaning, but the speaker can convey the 
opposite meaning. However, merely distinguishing sentence meaning and speaker's 
meaning does not establish the anti-intentionalist case. A further argument is needed 
to show that only sentence meaning (or textual meaning) is relevant in literary inter- 
pretation. There is a crucial slippage in Beardsley's argument from 'what a literary work 
means' to 'textual meaning'. The latter might well be distinct from an author's intended 
meaning, but it does not follow that what a literary work means is identical with 
textual meaning. 

Anti-intentionalists sometimes argue that giving ultimate authority to private inten- 
tion collapses into the so-called Humpty-Dumpty theory of meaning, after the character 
in Lewis Carroll's Through the Looking Glass who claimed that when he said 'There's glory 
for you', he meant 'There's a nice knock-down argument for you'. Contra Humpty- 
Dumpty, intentions alone cannot determine meaning, which must rely to a large extent 
on publicly accepted linguistic convention. The retrievability of meaning through 
knowledge of convention is at the heart of the anti-intentionalist case. Of course, the 
intentionalist might accept a role for convention, but still insist that what makes an 
utterance of 'That was clever' mean 'That was stupid' must rest partially on what the 
speaker intended. The matter is complicated by the fact that sarcasm — when and how it 
occurs— is itself highly conventionalized. 

Beardsley's argument that texts can have meanings not acknowledged by an author, 
through linguistic change or through unnoticed connotations, raises an important issue 
about the fallibility of the author as a guide to interpretation. The anti-intentionalist, in 
principle, treats an author's own interpretation of a text as one among others, itself calling 
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for textual justification. Cases of critics directly repudiating an author's own reading are 
rare, but Wimsatt gives the example of 'Chekhov's desire (revealed in his letters) to have his 
Seagull and Cherry Orchard produced as comedies'. This, Wimsatt says, was 'doomed to 
defeat . . . resulting only in Stanislavsky's successful and well-established interpretation of 
them as tragedies' . 3 For the anti-intentionalist, even if biographical facts point towards one 
reading, the legitimacy of that reading must be established in relation to the work itself. 
This brings us to the question of kinds of evidence for interpretation. 

4. The illegitimacy of 'external' evidence for the meaning of a 
poem 

Underlying anti-intentionalism, at least in Wimsatt and Beardsley's formulation, is a 
conception of critical practice. In the final paragraph of 'The Intentional Fallacy', dis- 
cussing how to settle the question of whether there is an allusion to John Donne in T. S. 
Eliot's 'The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock', Wimsatt and Beardsley describe two funda- 
mentally different approaches: 'the way of poetic analysis and exegesis', which is 'the 
true and objective way of criticism', and 'the way of biographical or genetic enquiry'. The 
difference lies in what is admitted as evidence for a claim about a work's meaning. 

Some evidence — for the anti-intentionalist this is the most relevant— is 'internal' to 
the work: 'it is discovered through the semantics and syntax of a poem, through our 
habitual knowledge of the language, through grammars, dictionaries, and all the litera- 
ture which is the source of dictionaries, in general through all that makes a language and 
culture'. By contrast, some evidence is 'external': this is 'private or idiosyncratic; not a 
part of the work as a linguistic fact', coming from 'journals, for example, or letters or 
reported conversations'. Then there is an 'intermediate kind of evidence': 'about the 
character of the author or about private or semiprivate meanings attached to words or 
topics by an author or by a coterie of which he is a member'. 

Wimsatt and Beardsley admit that there is not a sharp dividing line between these 
kinds of evidence, pointing out, for example, that an author's own idiosyncratic mean- 
ings can become incorporated into the language and thus move from the third to the 
first category of evidence. Their point is only to promote 'internal' evidence over the 
other two as a working methodological principle. Nor is it reasonable to charge anti- 
intentionalists— as is often done— with proposing a sharp distinction between what is 
'in' a work (or text) and what is 'outside' it. After all, if 'internal' evidence for a work's 
meaning covers the whole of the language, most literature, and 'all that makes a lan- 
guage and culture', then the distinction between 'inside' and 'outside' becomes pretty 
tenuous. But that does not weaken anti-intentionalism, which is committed only to 
rejecting a narrowly defined class of 'external' evidence, that of a psychological or 
'private' nature. It should be added that anti-intentionalism does not entail that infer- 
ences cannot be drawn from works to authors. Biographers can legitimately look to 
works to illuminate their subjects, even if critics should not look to biography to explain 
meaning. 
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Poetic allusion is often thought to pose a problem for anti-intentionalism. To say that 
the line 'Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song' in The Waste Land alludes to Spenser's 
'Prothalamion' (Beardsley's example in 'Intentions and Interpretations: A Fallacy Re- 
vived') seems to imply that T. S. Eliot intended to make this connection. Evidence that 
Eliot knew and admired Spenser's poetry would seem to count in favour of the allusion, 
whereas evidence that he knew nothing of Spenser would seem to count against it. 
However, the relation between allusion and intention is keenly debated. Could not an 
intended allusion fail? Might not some allusions occur unknown to an author, grounded 
in a wider fabric of 'intertextuality'? Is there not a distinction between an author's allu- 
sions and a work's allusions? In The Intentional Fallacy', Wimsatt and Beardsley discuss at 
length the status of T. S. Eliot's notes to The Waste Land, where Eliot spells out his allusions. 
Wimsatt and Beardsley argue that far from supporting simple intentionalism, the case is 
complex, and the notes 'ought to be judged like any other parts of a composition'. 

5. Authors should not be confused with dramatic speakers 

A central tenet of anti-intentionalism is that even where a poem expresses personal 
emotions, 'we ought to impute the thoughts and attitudes of the poem immediately to 
the dramatic speaker, and if to the author at all, only by an act of biographical inference'. 4 
A claim about what a dramatic speaker in a poem feels or thinks, supported by poetic 
analysis, is fundamentally different from a claim about what the actual author feels or 
thinks, supported by 'external evidence'. It is no part of literary criticism, according to 
the anti-intentionalist, to move from one to the other. Beardsley invokes the philoso- 
pher J. L. Austin's speech act theory to distinguish between the performance of an illocu- 
tionary act (such as stating, questioning, commanding) and the representation of an 
illocutionary act. Lyric poems, he argues (in 'Intentions and Interpretations'), are repre- 
sentations, not performances. So when Wordsworth writes of England: 

she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness, 

we should, on Beardsley's view, think of Wordsworth as 'representing an illocutionary 
action of castigating England'. Whatever Wordsworth's actual feelings about England in 
1802, the critic should concentrate on the feelings represented in the poem, and attri- 
bute them to the speaker in the poem. 

6. The literary work is a self-sufficient linguistic entity 

Anti-intentionalism is often associated with a specific conception of the literary work. 
Beardsley postulates a Principle of Autonomy, according to which 'literary works are self- 
sufficient entities, whose properties are decisive in checking interpretations and judg- 
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ments'. 5 These properties are essentially linguistic, not psychological. The poem, Wim- 
satt and Beardsley assert, 'is detached from the author at birth and goes about the world 
beyond his power to intend about it or control it'. The poem is a 'verbal icon', in the 
public realm, explicable exhaustively through the resources of 'internal evidence'. This is 
a clear example of how a theory of criticism connects with a theory of ontology (i.e. the 
mode of being of a work). 

7. Strong anti-intentionalism and 'the death of the author' 

Anti-intentionalism does not entail 'the death of the author' (Roland Barthes's provocative 
proclamation from 1968), but the latter does entail the former. Indeed, many strands of 
post-structuralist thought entail a strong anti-intentionalism. Barthes's view rests on a 
complex theory of 'writing' (ecriture), whereby 'writing is the destruction of every voice, of 
every point of origin' . The view is not restricted to literature, but holds of writing in general . 
Written texts have no determinate meaning, and are not subject to constraints of authorial 
intention; a text is 'a multi-dimensional space in which a variety of writings, none of them 
original, blend and clash' . Some connection might be drawn with Wimsatt and Beardsley's 
notion of 'internal evidence', where only the language itself and other texts are deemed 
legitimate sources for interpretation. If each text can be understood only in relation to 
another text (not grounded in a 'point of origin'), then the end result must be what Barthes 
calls 'the infinite deferment of the signified' . This not only offers a new creative freedom for 
the reader, but encourages criticism based on 'intertextuality', i.e. a juxtaposition of texts, 
and away from author-based psychology and biography. However, Wimsatt and Beards- 
ley's anti-intentionalism is not identical to Barthes's; the former applies exclusively to 
literary works, in virtue of a distinctive kind of 'autonomy' that sets the literary apart from 
ordinary discourse, whereas the latter holds, indiscriminately, for all texts. 

Other post-structuralist tenets also move away from the author as a source of meaning. 
One is an assault on the very idea of a stable 'self or 'subject' (associated with theorists 
like Jacques Derrida, Jacques Lacan, and Michel Foucault). The self, on this view, is as 
much a product as a source of meaning — a construction of different discourses which 
impose, rather than disclose, identities. If there is no unified self, there can be no private 
intentions. However, the doctrine of the intentional fallacy is not committed to these 
strong theses about either language or the self. 



The intentionalist response 

Anti-intentionalism, of different strengths, became the unquestioned norm for a gener- 
ation of critics after the publication of 'The Intentional Fallacy', at least to the extent that 
'poetic analysis' took precedence over biographical criticism. Curiously, though, when- 
ever the theoretical issue came up, defences of intentionalism would outnumber those of 
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anti-intentionalism, as is evident from the two prominent anthologies on the topic, that 
of Newton-de Molina (1976) and Gary Iseminger's Intention and Interpretation (1992). 
There are several distinctive pro-intention arguments, as follows. 

A. Intentions are not private and inaccessible 

After the publication of Gilbert Ryle's Concept of Mind (1949) and Ludwig Wittgenstein's 
Philosophical Investigations (1953), philosophers became increasingly sceptical of mind/ 
body dualism, epitomized by Rene Descartes, which postulated an elusive private do- 
main of mental life. To describe a person's thoughts, desires, and intentions, on the 
preferred view, was not to guess at a mysterious inner world to which only that person 
had direct access, but was to make a complex judgement about the person's social 
interactions and observable responses. Intentions became part of the publicly accessible 
realm, and literary works were deemed as good an indicator of intention as any other 
manifest behaviour. Undoubtedly this conception of the mind weakens anti-intention- 
alist claims about the unavailability of intention (see (1) above), but it does not in itself 
refute anti-intentionalism per se, for the further claims about kinds of evidence ( (4) 
above) and about the autonomy of the text ( (6) above) are unaffected. 

B. The inseparability of meaning and intention 

Intentionalism has received support from developments in philosophy of language, as 
well as from philosophy of mind. Two philosophical views of language promote con- 
nections between meaning and intention: H. R Grice's theory of 'non-natural meaning' 
and J. L. Austin and J. R. Searle's speech act theory. According to the former, all linguistic 
meaning must ultimately be explicable in terms of intention; according to the latter, 
intention has an essential role in the analysis of individual speech acts (such as promis- 
ing, asserting, or questioning). However, although these theories make it more accept- 
able to invoke intention in explanations of meaning, they do not in themselves resolve 
the debate about intention in literary criticism. At the heart of that debate is the question 
as to whether semantic or conventional meaning (bolstered by historical and literary 
resources) is sufficient to ground literary interpretation. Grice's distinction between 
sentence meaning and speaker's meaning ( (3) above) does not answer that question, 
for it remains to be established whether interpretation is aimed at the former or the 
latter. And if Beardsley is right that authors do not perform speech acts, but only 
represent the performance of speech acts ( (5) above), then the intentional nature of 
speech acts will again not be decisive. 

The critic E. D. Hirsch in Validity in Interpretation (1967) offers the most systematic 
defence of intentionalism, and addresses the sufficiency question head-on. His view, in 
direct opposition to Wimsatt and Beardsley, is that 'a text means what its author meant'. 
His argument rests on the determinacy of meaning, and the difference between what a text 
can mean and what it does mean. 'Almost any word sequence can, under the conventions of 
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A determinate verbal meaning requires a determining will. Mea^ [u]n , ess one part icular 

by virtue of its being represented by a determinate sequence o n ^ gn au{hor does mean 

r y ?r ~r:;::, :~ ; - — « -~ - - - 

meanings are simultaneously willed, and he ins.sts on a distinct! 
and stance, illustrating the latter by the 

Milton was 'of the devil's party without knowing it', which H ^**^^ * « 
of the meaning of Paradise Lost but has significance in relation to Milton s persona ty. 

Anti-intentionalists, however, might question several of Hirsch's 
the premiss that for each work there is a 'particular, self-identical, unchang ng comp. *x 
of meaning'-Beardsley, for example, holds that a work's meaning ca .change (3) 
above)-and indeed the premiss that there can be no determinate --ning -thout an 
act of will. Wimsatt and Beardsley hold that textual meaning alone can 
determinacy, while Barthes and the post-structuralists view the very idea of determinate 

meaning with suspicion. Cfo .,. n 
An even more radical form of intentionalism has been espoused by the critics Steven 
Knapp and Walter Benn Michaels in Against Theory (1985). They have argued that there 
can be no 'intentionless meaning', so Hirsch is wrong to imagine 'a moment of inter- 
pretation before intention is present'-that is, a range of meanings (what a i text can 
mean) waiting for an author's act of will (to generate what the text does mean - Even or a 
sequence of words to count as a sentence in a language, claim Knapp and Michaels it 
must already have been produced by an agent with an intention. It is not clear how far 
this amounts to a rejection of the idea of semantic meaning or meaning in a language 
but it is hard to see how speakers could communicate without relying on some shared 
linguistic conventions (over and above intention). Without such reliance, it is a short 
step from Knapp and Michaels to Humpty-Dumpty's theory of meaning. 



C. Hypothetical intentionalism versus actual intentionalism 

A recent debate among philosophers (prominent in Iseminger's anthology Intention and 
Interpretation (1992) ) pits 'hypothetical intentionalism' against the 'actual intentional- 
ism' of writers like Hirsch and Knapp and Michaels. The philosopher Noel Carroll 
defends a 'modest' version of 'actual intentionalism', according to which 'the correct 
interpretation of a text is the meaning of the text that is compatible with the author's 
actual intentions', and does so on the grounds that readers have a 'conversational 
interest' in literary works, and quite properly seek to grasp what the author aims to 
communicate. 'Hypothetical intentionalists'— notably the philosophers William E. Tol- 
hurst and Jerrold Levinson— challenge even Carroll's modest position by associating 
literary meaning not with speaker's or utterer's meaning ( (3) above), but with 'utterance 
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meaning' defined as 'our best appropriately informed projection of [an] author's in- 
tended meaning from our position as intended interpreters'. 7 In other words, a critic's 
task is to hypothesize an author's intention from the point of view of an ideal member of 
the intended audience fully informed about 'the work's internal structure and the 
relevant surrounding context of creation'. Of course, most of the time these hypothe- 
sized intentions will coincide with actual intentions, but they need not: 'if we can . . . 
make the author out to have created a cleverer or more striking or more imaginative 
piece, without violating the image of his work as an artist that is underpinned by the 
total available textual and contextual evidence, we should perhaps do so'. 8 Hypothetical 
intentionalism is offered as a compromise between intentionalism and anti-intention- 
alism, capturing important features of both. It acknowledges a role for authorial inten- 
tions, yet it sees literary works as forms of communication distinct from ordinary 
conversation, and it emphasizes the priority of critical hypotheses over biography in 

interpretation. 



D. Inescapable connections to the author 

IntentionaUsts will often insist that however ™ u u 

'autonomous' verbal structure and h literary work is viewed as an 

the less in certain aspects the Df • ^ ^ ' (,esirable or otherwise that might be, none 
ineliminable. A distinction is ° f aCtUal 35 op P osed to the 'wp^', author is 

tions and his 'semantic' inte S S ° metimes drawn between an author's 'categorial' inten- 
work-wide level, and much ^ ^ C ° ncern textual meaning at a sentential or 
them. The former are not str ° ^ ^ intentionaI faIlac y has focused on 

ies to which texts are assi Ved^ meming intentions at all, but involve the very categor- 
fail (through linguistic misuse ar8UabIy ' an author 's semantic intentions might 

textual meaning, more basic cat/ eXpression) or mi S nt not adequately determine 

do seem definitive. Whether I eg ° i nal lntent ions, determining what kind of work it is, 

a work is fir**-! 

diary, is determined by an author' ° f non " fiction ' a P oem or ar * entry in a 

known, according to the intentio $ ^ ateg °" al intenti ons, and these intentions must be 
William McGonagall case ( (2) Tb * ^' inter P ret ati°n can proceed. Perhaps the 

intentions. We must know ar ^ Sh ° Uld be treated as a " example of categorial 
McGonagall intended for hk HnT ^ cate S or y- serf ous verse, parody, humour- 

A further issue raised by some ntenr" 7 * * P ° Siti ° n t0 ^ them - 
can be distanced from certain - ntl ° nallsts concerns the extent to which an author 

work as 'sensitive', 'perceptive' ZlT ^ in 3 ^ If WC deSCdbe 3 

'mawkish', or 'sentimental'-a're we noMn Z iT"** * S 'P r «"*'< 

author as well as merely to the JLTl 7 ^ PT ° PettieS t0 the 

nersnml m«lm* ♦! C g Sdf? Anti -intentionalists will insist that such 

be Zt f ed T 3 3matiC SPCaker ' ° r ' COntrollin S intelligence' that is not to 
be identified with the actual author. Authors, after all, can imitate attitudes which they 
do not hold and can affect expressiveness, like sincerity or commitment, where in reality 
it is absent. However, there do seem to be limits to how far the author can be distanced 
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from judgements purportedly about a work. The critic F. R. Leavis, in The Great Tradition 
(1962), finds an inadequacy in George Eliot's characterization of Maggie Tulliver in The 
Mill on the Floss: 'in George Eliot's presentiment of Maggie there is an element of self- 
idealisation . . . [and] an element of self-pity. George Eliot's attitude to her own imma- 
turity as represented by Maggie is the reverse of a mature one.' 9 Here Leavis derives a 
criticism of the author directly from a feature of the work. No doubt the inference would 
be rejected by the anti-intentionalist, but it is hard to see how such judgements, if 
correct, can fail to reflect back to the author in some such way. The philosopher Colin 
Lyas uses a different kind of example: 'If we discovered that Pasternak did not have the 
kinds of attitudes expressed by the controlling intelligence of Dr Zhivago, or that Solzhe- 
nitsyn did not have those expressed in The Gulag Archipelago this would not be a matter 
of indifference.' 10 

Notably, in speaking of 'personal qualities' of works, we have moved away from 
intention per se. But the debate over the intentional fallacy has always spread to wider 
issues about the role of the author in literary criticism. Although Wimsatt and Beardsley 
may have seen off species of biographical or psychological criticism, they seem not to 
have removed altogether the critic's natural, perhaps inevitable, interest in authors. 
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6 **tat Sehoor , the name used to refer to the ^f^^^U 
77 scholars, economists, and psychoanalysts who ^^^^ 0 f the 
^ f0r S °cial Research', which was founded in Frankfurt in 1923 ^ ^ 

; o rou P sought to establish what they termed 'Critical Theory • 1 ™ ^ m were als0 
* n «t intended just as objective descriptions of socia p ^ ^ which 
. nt to contribute to changing those phenomena, n ^ why 

thatTu,^ 31 The ° ry ' S aPPr ° aCheS t0 " to'shTw how it can negatively affect 
culture develops in the ways it does, tries to sno a nd suggests ways 

I *l*'s ability to think critically about their actions and ^™ ' Jn the 1930 s the 
Joking about positive alternatives to the existing state ^ ^ USA; it 

was forced by the Nazis into exile in ^ zet ^'" s of the school are 
tu med to Frankfurt in 1949. The best-known members or ^ {19 0O4Q), 
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a ^ anA Class Consciousness (1922) by the Hungarian Marxist, Georg U ^ acs, pbye 

3 *votal role in the emergence of Critical Theory. The key idea m ^^oMel 

! rg ^ is the notion of the social 'totality'. Access to the ^ ^^^ 
^Phical data of social life into the context in which their ^Z^Z^e 
nt - Whereas feudal societies cannot be conceived of as ^^^^Ism 

^ated in terms of a general connecting principle, the 

that the world begins to function as a concrete whole. The connect g p 

S Ca Pitali Sm ' s making all objects into exchangeable commodities. 

a s Luk acs saw capitalism's concrete production of a generalized ^^L^ ,J n . 
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0r Cal « the modern world. This leads to dehumanizing forms . ot s ^ 

eXa ' The shock caused by the unprecedented brutality of the w ^ history 
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^ erc o me this dislocation. However, in the face of Stalinism and the nse ^o ^ 
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^ P^gress. The Critical Theorists were therefore confronted with a ^ 
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ce nt mdividual ac tion and the idea of the 'social totality . ^ ^ ^ ^ socialist 

Ur y bourgeois novels of Balzac, Stendhal, and Tolstoy as m ^ 
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reiec! °i hiSt ° ry generall y intelligible to the revolutionary c ass • ^ forms of art , 
like?K conception of art because of their loss of faith in capita i is m. 
w he realist novel, as means of gaining insights into the nat central 
a! D ' e re * e cting Lukacs's version of a Marxist aesthetics, ^ ^ 
PeCts of his earlier theory of the effects of the commodity form. 
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S amPle ' in «* wot? 5 ' ^nteractTth" *** conf ^ation of fo r 
Th61r id ea of w° a f of ^me 0 f the * ^ view of language P^*" >. 

t t ntenc es whi ch 8 c Cal ***** rest ^7 of Philosophers called the Vienna O, 
th3t th e nature o n h . be Ve ^ied scl^^g to being a property of in^J 

ST 6 ' VCrbal an > Can be hans^ C3lIy Ben i a -- increasingly relies on ^ 
gently tr i d to 0t r h - c 0ntextS) n a Sf0 »ned by their being lQ JJ in ne w and ^ 

a" 811386 With a pl C T ine ^ Z o 3 ^ S6es - manifested in 0 f 
C3pitalis - in the^ CaI Pr °iect. derived elements of his concept ^ 

30S ' f0r ex ample h I S p W ^ on Baudelaire and nineteenth- 0 

' he e «ends the idea of allegory by li^ ng 
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, . t jj C of the commod- 

n °tion that words have an arbitrary relationship to things an ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ T he commodity form makes the value of things arbitrary, e^ ^ 
m terms of their relations to other commodities, not in Marxjst playwrig ht and 

Du ring the 1930s Benjamin established a friendship wi md push his wor k 

P°et Bertolt Brecht. Brecht sought to temper Benjamin ses ^ whQ 

ln a more overtly political direction; this, in turn, cause onofthe relationship 

claimed that Benjamin was giving in to an over-simph fied^ c f ^ Qf 

^tween art, economics, and politics. Adorno waS al Reprod ucibility' and of 

^njamin's essay 'The Work of Art in the Age of its Mec a ^ ^ ^ ^ 
hls work on Baudelaire. Both Adorno and Benjamin soug ^ ^ , jterary a nd other 
re §arded as the mystifying views of art characteristic ot ^ ^ ^ of the 

cr 'ticism which appeal to the timeless qualities of art, an ^ g paradigmatic 

Way in which history affects the very nature of art. 

1Vision between them. ( . indudin g some forms of Holly- 

Llk e Brecht, Benjamin claimed that new forms of art, Qf {he working 

^d him, are capable of having an active effect on the poi ^ bourgeois tradi . 
f Class ' of a kind which ts exduded by -autonomous art nication in a society 

He arrived at this claim via the idea that the media o ^ ^ books are 

affe « the way in which people order their perceptions^ ^ film is dominant. 

" e H mral f or example, be experienced differently from « ^ ^ semantic 

>, however, criticized what he saw as Benjamin s has y ^ ^ for a 

reso «rces offered by serious bourgeois art, which he houg ^ ^ ^ debate 

^ tic al appraisal of contemporary reality This disagree^" artists k t0 

b0u t the relationship between literature and poimcs even to ^ y ^ ^ fail 
nt ervene i n the injustices of the world? Or does this me 

t0 iv e up to the technical and aesthetic demands of then m e ^ ^ ^ q{ art whic h 
AH B eniamin's other work in the 1930s was ambiguous ^ g t> and others, as we 
^no admired. He wrote some remarkable essays on Ka» • , Along with h, 

J Pacing a unique theory of the novel in the essay Th of*. 
tte ntion to language, Benjamin's essential concern ^ l94 0 at the French-Span sh 
ecu lari 2ed world. His later work, before his tragic su a* m ^ t0 retWnkthe 

v b0rd er, when he thought he was about to be captured * * ^ se of fu « 

ery notion of what it is to write history. It did so in ^ o ^ ^ oblivion or s 

grated by the fact that the past often either ^ ^ , Fo r en am m 
.^opriated by those in power as a means of con« » ^ n / bjedive ly fixed that , ust to 
be Past is what can transform the present, not some* m 1 & o 
Resented by historians. This idea involves something ^ . ydy th , ca 
d ^Ption. Redemption need not, though, be th ugh ^ ^ h 

; Psychoanajs also aims at the redenr^ - JJ i; g co. -££ 

ect s of trauma in the present. Benjamin thougn relation ship to tne 

n a collective level, when revolution leads to 
,Usti ces of the oast. 
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Crit icism in the twentieth 

wentieth century 

Be njami n < s never 

° m * earl ier work Zlt takes up the idea of the consteli^ 
^n's own texts. He tak 1°' * m ° nta 8 e of disparate historical texts along 
cade in ninety _ 3kes the rise of the arHfin,, of the shopP' 0 * 



own texts. He ZTL°' ' of di « historical texts along * 

' cad e i n nineteenth< ent * r k v eS p the " Se of *e artificial environment of the shopP <J 
nTr Pr0dUCe -ZntTsI anS " m ° St ^aracteristic manifestation £ 

no ki li§ht ° f ^ Nazi t l o maS ° ria ' that hides the brutaI reality « 
P °f e such barbarism in ^7' WOrk * -tended to shed light on what 
Peon, ; Ue80ri2atio n as the ° 7 In trying to do so, he further underling 

^ from thinkin, J^^tal process in mnH P n ,„,ture. which < 



Deoni ; lleg0rizat ion as the ft, h **** In ^"S to do so, he further underline 
S H 0 " 1 **** critic , n amenta ' Pr ° Cess in modern culture, which 
2 t0 ^ rise to n " wa ^ thek Situat -- His method of comp*^, 
Zfi? t0 be -textuali 2 in § and rendering 

the If fy n0t as * causal cL T mena - Another ^pecl of his approach 
of C Presen t. He cites th' * * te ™ * discontinuous links 

chan H^K ^ USing as P-t o h^ e ^ * which the French Revolution created a » 
redern, • " ^ o th * epUblic as a " -ample of how the p* ^ 

«fe^I«^ to ^ Benjamin's gran/idea of a revolu^ 

y ' of kind encountered , 7 ^ ° ffered resources for literary text / 

" the Wor >< of Alexander Kluge and W. G. SeW* 

T - W. Ado 
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Adorn o is famous Z 

Witz - but what h SU PP°sedly ~ ot Ai^ 

in «* light o ^ meam * his rem k 8 ^ "° ^ Could be ' d^ 

Na * terror J " " Spec * of his T * ° U a " and the Holocaust can only be un** ^ 

feeli "g that JT" 8 briefl y to Britlil I" 8 ' UnHke ^min, he managed to es*P , 

-Xt^ esca - -n;:r the usa - His w ° rk came to 

Sourc e of the < n Way tr V to maw en ° rmit y that everything he sub^ fl e 
in ^ Ge ma ° metimeS ex 4erat ri * that " would be repeated- Th > 

* torce^o r tUraI ^S^** ° f ^ Having h3d COnSider3 V 

the des «nt of r amine his earlier m eXem P lifie d by Goethe and Beetbov^ ^ fl , 

CUltUr ^ to PT 2 CU,tUre j nto un D !? ^ the Ught of the failure of the Left to d 
CUltu - area Ja ZTZ ^ ^ *nse of the p**eri** J 

P0SSib ^ is a^r 3150 d0 ^en s o by dictum that dc^J> 

Wherea ^ Ben w the °PPressio n of bari$m ' becau - what makes their P* ^, 
hi "»y ^ suc h I" ^ h 0D T * ^ ° f the s ^ty in which ***f * 
HteratUre is thL? rmS beca use o "I ' r eCmi ^ hist ory, Adorno could no 
^ the Hol 0cau ef : re inf ° rn * d bv th H ° l0CaUSt - Much of what Adorno sa 
of mod.,. „ vaust - He tri.c L y ine question 



HteratUre is tner b6Cau se of th i edeemin 8 history, Adorno could no »™ 
^ the Ho oter inf ° r "* d by th H ° l0CaUSt - Much of what Adorno ^ £ 
° f m ° de 'nso ST He ^ to com' 6 qUesti °n of what resources for 
" " What ' Cer? 3 J a . ^ -itical perspective on ^ 

eVer Minimally, keen " ° f the m °st demanding for* 5 ot 

j i .vccp aiive tv>„ • j 

c me idea of human freedom. 
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he wrote major texts relating to 
A dorno's work is characterized by its enormous range. hilosoph y, psychology, 

lssues in aesthetics, cultural studies, literature, musicology,^^ ^ ^ composer 
^°iogy, and social theory. In 1925 he began to study comp^ ^ ^ aspects 
' B «g, and his experience of music was essential to n ^ gspect of lang uage. 
° f ''terary language should not be secondary to the represe ophy< an d devel- 

Uur ing the 1920s Adorno became critical of academic tor ^ ^ jdeas 

°P ed a kind of pragmatism which he combined with ideas prob i em s, which 

* 0I » Benjamin. He ceased to be concerned with timeless phu ^ ^ ^ ^ and 
ne n ow saw as indications of social and historical tensio ^ r . $e Qf Nazism 

Poli tical solutions. In the wake of the disillusionment occas ^ ^ ^ roots of 

and °f Stalin, he became more and more concerned with # but he always 

thes e disasters. This distanced him from an orthodox Marx s ^ 
retai "ed ideas about the effect of the commodity nis frien d and colleague 

u ' alectic of Enlightenment (DoE) (1947), written m W ^ understan d why the 

^ x Horkheimer, critically examines human rationality no ^ ^ ^ ar£ its 

^ 0rld has descended into barbarism. The two most *^J ldated critique of what 
ana 'ysis of how Enlightenment can turn into its opposit e , a ^ js that human 

h ^ a «thors call the 'culture industry'. The underlyin * de^o^ self . preservation . This 
Ub )ectivity i s determined from the very beginning by th ^ Qther peop i e The 

6ads to the desire for control over the 'other', be it host* n ^ ^ 
esul ts are forms of thinking which rely on reducing thm that it resists th 

n ! h e name of self-preservation. For Adorno, the point o art P ^ ^ perspectlV es 
edu «ion inherent in this kind of 'instrumental rationah^ ^ functions P re- 

c 7 a -ore humane form of existence. The 'culture ^ ^ d ve 0 

^^^^^ot^^^^^ promote diversify " 
n ter ms of ^ demands of self . p reservation. Culture s ^ ^ , n m k 
nnov ation; instead, it becomes a commodity wh h b ^ M s c tur 

The result is increasing standardization, rather than r ^ ^ submlt t0 the 
^ ther efore seen as just another part of the apparatus w ^ . ^ 

Peratives of the economic system. re levance of the critiqu 

c J he i d eas of DoE are flawed in many respects but h e ^ , a , 

^ ture industry to the ways in which literature dev P * q( their work hey w 
^s think predominanfly in terms of the commerc aH ^ 0 a d 

^ b e concerned primarily with aesthetic Issues « * * ^ g sel , confir m 
n 0nie thin g really new. In consequence, they may P on ,y what ^ ^ 

:; a b ;; b the people who buy the 

Ud y familiar with, thus never questioning tn k of a repe t 

^ ks ' that this realty bears within it the perenn*! ^ , „ , a ,w 

a H b 0 u 7-t- such literature can be seen as P^^ IS are 

that 1 demity - At the same timC ' in ^ich technology ^P has 

s ba ' b y working in any artistic medium in an « deterIT1 ined by 

Cale ' ^ P id disseminatL of art, they are in many P 
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already been done 

'exp r ess ion , and ^ ^ This -ans that there is a tension between t* 
^ even aesthetic inno at " ° f ' C ° nVention ' W tension increases in a wo 

ZT K ° n ^ art -odd ^ d ;; hmk ° f the way in which the advertising worl 

r «r S ° f **■ *at may no T the «*. of this tension to bring out 

P^-eofe xistinglite J be ap parent if they ^ without ^ n0 w ^ 

the exT°' S W ° rk ° n "terature do r' 6 ' 5 ^ dCmandS ° f the market af feCtS ^ ^ * 

seZo , Th °^ Mann pT to ***** which deal with * 

and s , Sh ° W h ° W -0*1 a nd h. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

C n ex ^ Particul - w Td Pr ° CeSSeS 3re ~ in the detaU ° f TnX" 
concenti PreSSi ° n and convelT ^ 6Xpands what * ™P lied * n al 
sees a'n ° n * ha *»* ^1 ^ Nation of issues in his more *** 
Proc s § d ^ as -herent T *>th Lukacs and Benjamin, ^ 

termr so SCribed ta °° E - * *° Nation, and so as being p* 

* u r 0 thing that * - ^; ng r ething ° f s °~ ° ne uses a K 

fo ' examo, P 8ender a "d how think of being classified in terms of 

^ust Z ' 3 Wdter need ^ to Inv ^ ° ffend 0ne ' s of self. Consequent 
to express the that lan " S ° me ° ne ' S particula ' deling of identity, he <* 

^ Ca e J a a b - d - we notion of identity is not imP ^ 

Wha t there is m in the com m * y to ° oft en adds to the process of tea g( 

reduc ing nenn, m ^ Worl d- The Ia y f ° rm ' which obscures the real particu^ t) 
^ nd -C ";r thniCla ^.! > n ° f *- who perpetrated the 

and this can evl &c« a con iS 3n extre ™ example of what 1** 
Pla ^ of Sa m e r aU y ^ad i n the battle to avoid becoming mere conv 

lie The «os^ a B ^ ° n ° f the ^ which plays such a * 

^^i^^^ ° f homo's approaches to 

he betimes 1 ^ - Z t 2 ^' ' difficult ' a«. Such art supposedly >P« t 

hema ^^ 

COnsti tutes itself f m ° St contentin 1USi ° n ' of m odern capitalism. K * h of 
;° Ciet ^na m l " m Wisely Wn ^ S f ai ^s. He argues that unless the 
3il t0 b * ade qu : t 6 Capac hy of t he ° * e SOu ™ of repressive identity ,4 
adva nced as ^ * U$ hi «oric al s ? ,eCt t0 C ° ntro1 and dominate its tn^ ^ 
^^Practi^ 1111010 ^ which Uati ° n - ° nl y works of art that are as ^ 5 t 
P0SS6SS - ^is is 17 s ' Ca * lay clai C m h ^Jt ri ght , i n te r m s of the standards of * ,d 
; n t C ° rpor ate histoTr th6Se works si ,! S0 " ° f trut h which Adorno thinks * . 
artlCUlati on. Cy C r inSi8hts mt h r 0W ~~ and Ado -o never really eff^ 

" Create fre edom f ^ em K Selv es that are inaccessible to other ^ 

01 Wh « produces domination elsewhere 5 
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Adorno ana rne na..^- 

T h with the formal problems that have 

'be works do this when the artist really engages w,t " ith tne soc iety in which 

Sloped via the interaction of the particular artistic "J historical con tent, and 

"emerges. These formal problems are, he suggests se ^ m Sc hoenberg, 

* is means that the key artists are the radical foima ^ ^ ^ wno 

Be *ett, and Kafka, not those, like Brecht, who tries P 

Uses it to promote a particular philosophical view. of the Narrat0 r in 

fu A good example ofAdorno's position is the short essay Benjamin < s The Story- 

he Contemporary Novel' of 1954, which adopts mot ^ tQ present a 

6ller '- In the essay Adorno attacks the kind of novel w inappropri ateness, 
reali stic< picture of events-think of the sense of of the Holocaust. These 

t Whi * results from literary texts which try to describe^ the 1 , ^ ^ m jn , h 
text s, Adorno claims, will just reproduce the 'facade of a ^ ^ autnors that 

finable, and thus unrepresentable, horror of th drcumsta nces 
^er are instead those who convey the P^^' position outside or above those 
* h *h preclude the narrator presenting events from a po & ^ place fro m 

eV u en ts. Kafka's use of narrative, for example, does not _ give ^ ^ rf Qur wor d 

Whi ^h to understand the world of his stories, and this bnng ^ wWcb ar „v a 
^ effectively than supposedly realistic narrative. Wo ^ are for Ad orno 

he b truth hy responding to the historical d^^ujemcige. This is perhaps 
P^st against the deluded nature of the reality ^.J in a n otherwise largely 
' he one element of hope that literature can com 

h0 P*ess situation. , A bv tne showing of the American ' TV 

Th ^ Problem with this judgement was illustrated b y th^ of techniques de -d 
etie ^ 'Holocaust' in Germany in the 1970s, ^^^c^^o^^^ 
^ ^eahst fiction, the series had a powerful effect, £ a m w 
I" *at Adorno advocates, on the wider German put* ^ from those wo 
l hat had happened under Hitler. Although m-*"^, of 'Holocaust does o 
* h *h Adorno values than from such a TV series^ the «c P ^ ^ JV ^ o 
Ues tions about the social effects of those work. The ^ Conveyed by 

^ in turn be regarded as a consequence of ^ ^ tne ^ ^ c nveye 
file's cultural expectations. In that case, is to continue to try, aga 

^ ri °us art retains its legitimation, and the task o ^ 
* o^s, to communicate that truth. art dep ends on » be 

homo's extreme position with regard to mo m His p os 

° U ^s of the ills of modernity in the -echan^s ^ as ethno ntr - 
^tioned in a variety of respects. It can, for "^P > construes in term 
^ for the modern artist in capitalism, wh ^ there no t other a^*c 
art, the same for artists in all kinds of so ^ obaUzatto n ^ 

^^tance than high Modernism? However in ^ ^ ^ over th ten 
^try, it is not cle r tnat A dorno is wholly «** jn of cultural fo^ 
>^ds erosion of crmcaI persp ectives and standard ^ ^ subject red uces 
PUpil - Jdrgen Habermas, has argued that Adorno s 
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1 «** in the twentieth century 
rationality solely to its i ♦ 

^municative ,1^2^ ^ Wnereas ratiooality in fact a.so in*** 
Habe "*as is mK Ad J^f are ^t based just on the need to dominate the other- 
Option of the 'context o IT^ W * h re * ard to literature and his p**** 

for making the vvor d 1 ^ themselves ob — other ***** 

Cnti oaI Theory arose hUmane - 
Rental structures l^T ci «nces, which it traces to e*» 

t0 ° SChe ^ic and 0 " natUre of ""dem culture. This diagn* . 

J** **> Pays too little he d t r § ' leavin « t0 ° room for historical coring 
XT ^ ^ ° f ^ny o!, * ^ * *«* the development of capita^ 
Ts r n ^ ° f ° thers - ** becau P * S ° me partS of world, albeit often at g** * 
tu" * Pl3Ce ' S0 ^ f Z ZT nY ° f StrUCtures ^ «tica. Theory 

c °ntemporary critical approaches to literature 



FURTHER 



READING 



Bow >e, Andrew, From p 

don - Routledge i J 7 TT Cism ^ Critical Th Theory V* 

deeming Z' r ? 9?l ^ book offer ^ The Philosophy of German Literary 77*%^ 

the ^fluence o p 6 ^ trut h fro m v? f^^ing presentation of the develop^" ifl f! 
Buck-Morss < 3ntic th °ught 1 « ^ the Antics to the Frankfurt School 

Harvard U ^ * ! ' amin 3nd A dorno. 

0n Pa »s ofThe r n S ; ty PleSS ' 19 «9) Th^f r and the ^cades Project (C^f 

— ^ O,/^ r eteemh Cen *" r y CXtenSiVe Stud y of Benjamin's unfinished *** 

C ^teo r r y ^^Wl^ * Walter Benjamin, and the Fra,*f><^ 

Ja y M. ( The Di i, 3 nlstorica ' account of the sources of W 

1923 ~HS0 Z!!? 1 In,aginati °* A Mi 

° pn *nt of t he Fr a n^ itUe ' Brow n, S^-'f * School and the institute ofSo«f* ^ 

Ro °erts, D. An ' nkfU " S *ool by , ^ fhis book is the standard historical study of * 
^ of Nebr?; Enli *»«n men , ^ and theorist. ' , & 

^ Ad?' 199l )CotI^ (Lincoln, Nehr., and 

Wellmer ' A., ^ ^ng^f^ 3 examination of the con*** 

u reIati °« *> the^et;" 5 «Z LaT brid8e: P0,it ^ I99 »- ™e book is a 

Wi ^h aus R r , P ° Stmod ^ity bv ° n ° f Adorno '* ideas on modernity and 
M,TP *ss, l994V^"^^oo/. /fa J of A dorn 0 's most interesting pup*- M 3* : 
resea rch . ' ^ is a ^eories, and Political Stance (C^f^ 

W ° Iin ' Ri *ar d Walt 3lIed hist0r y of the Frankfurt School based on 
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3,01 therr >es in Benjamin's work. 



1 5 Freud and psychoanalysis 



Celine Surprenant 



therapeutic technique 

^analytic literary criticism emerges specifically ^ ^ treatrne nt of hysteria 
Whi <* the Viennese neurologist Sigmund Freud ^ " of the cure, which one 
a ? d Porosis at the end of the nineteenth century. A descr p ^ ^ ^ ^ unusual 
° f Fr ^d's patients ingeniously called 'the talking cu e , g ^ ^ obser varion 
"W* of this approach to literature. The therapy evolved t ^ memory 0 

hat Patients were relieved of their neurotic ^P^J ng the cure, which consist 
^ events and ideas related to infantile sexuahty. Du tj ^ ^ draws th 
? a " interchange of words between a patient >f*"™J which perturb his or her 
font's attention to signs of forgotten or repressed mernon ^ fundanien ta. rul . 

Peec h. But, for the therapy to work, the patient must o V ^ f , s 
^ he or she must say everything that comes ^ ^ ^ Realty Ires n 
>^ /e , even if it se J s important or actually nonsen ^ ^ ^ uie 

h h e fa « that I am pressed to tell embarrassing thou^ «wb i supposed t te U th 

b0 «. However, the greatest difficulty is that ^.^^ro^^"^ 
^ what '1 do ^now'-that is, ^-^^^ne^^ ^ 

lat fhey appear to be anything but mine. These ai ^ Qimt a cr ucia 

of W ay s , by making me repeat twice the ^ ^ ^ 

^ akl ng me say no instead of yes, do the opposite « mm comes from t 

^oms do in the course of everyday actions. Then n ^ »nco^« 

^ ^ey both reveal and conceal something of transference, wh«eby 

^ hic h tries to 'return'. > The cure also involves the p - 5 iniportant f g U sfm 

^t unconsciously takes the analyst to be the ^^^Me 
e h S her childhood or past. With the analyst, the P ^ remain rnexP I 

^nces. Symptoms, mental illness, and e^, activit y V^^, 
l T ^ without the hypothesis that unconscious ^m ^ the l8 90s o 
p ^^' gives a form to, and participates in our this disturbing pa 

s y c hoanalysis endeavoured to provide a theory 
P ^n, and a therapy for alleviating its ^ . 

^ according to psychoanalysis, there is a o gradua „y develop 

^ a l occurrences, what began as a ^tu^ 
^7 of the human psyche and of human an d calls for mterp 

nod yne to the most important occurrence^ m 
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Criticism in the twentieth 

wentieth century 



— u. century 

Ps ychoanalysis stud' h 
P^hopathology o^2vl? mPt ° mS in function with dreams, jokes, and «JJ 
^^eorofthepen^ul^. is ' "Stakes of all sorts, such as slips oft 

names')^ Well a$ a ^ ^ forgetting* (for example, 'the forgetting <A*f 
° ffu ;«ioning of ^ ^T' ^S^' With a towards establishing the la* 
mind or the psyche . Psyc n h t ^ P ] Paratu ^ as Freud called his hypothetical model of t 
^r^^^^T^ C ° nCePtS *chnique then, are conceived 
reo r Ure ' Does "teratur r ° f 311 ^ <* human activity, including 

* 6Ud Sieved that psych c phe ^ itSelf *> a decipherment, in the way in *** 
PsvT 10 " t0 PS ^anat ti f;;°" ena do ' with reference to unconscious life? 0r»» 
' ^analytic l it e rarv ' ^^'edge, 0r 

even to all forms of knowledge/ 
hinw ^ h3S in «»tra e d ^ m ] d0es not constitute a unified field. Just as psy«*^ 
^ ng in many whole of culture and decisively marked our mode d 

li era u m : nner - H °^er, a \ ^^^lysis has impacted on literary studies 

P^ches t0 y / ntertWi ^ with the n T^' Styk ' Tv I * 

^nnec 0 1 ***** Quires us ^ Hen «< understanding psychoana'y* £ 
the iden^ 15 C ° ncei ved. It re 2 ° "P™ various ways in which this e „ 

*£52k !^ks= the ^--^r^ 

In the rem SSUm P«ons hterarv P rocesses as one ° 

wh *ch con, ! ther e are th P , hlCh allows us to reflect upon its difft» 3 
* C s S at in «* attempts at psychoanalytic literary 

pens es a met ? ° n art and l ite 1 P Sych °analysis to literary works. Mostly * * 

bi °graph y of T and "teiary JL k hter3tUre ' a nd that what call for eluo 

Sh ° WS f hat P s eh 3 ""' the -hter 0r S f r SelVeS ' but rather the P^^*^** 
WOrks of art 2 ° analv ^ is not flCt, onaI characters. However, the second * ^ 

The ^lopmemT^ but ZTu ° nly With Psycho-biographical c<^ 
fr ° m ^ntenu to f Analytic , t ^ With the mechanisms of their ft^ 

3Cti0n ' illustrates rmal ^7 * marked by 3 ** ° a U 

takes - The shift f the th hd secti COns ideration of Freud's analysis of t 

Pr ° Cesses rese m r COments totexts°n' Wnich this psychoanalytic' * f 

8ener ations ofT ^ ot her in * Pfesu PPoses the idea that unconscious and < 
text is indebted fary cri «cs, as the ays th at are differently conceived by t o 
J^stic inter nr ? others hT^ SeCtion ex P Ior es- The shift from ^ % 

Rnally ^e las? s taUOn ° f «* un Co ^analyst Jacques Lacan, who P^y. 
° f analvs « (autn Sh °ws that t h Ci0US ' Which the fifth section pre*"* ^ 
Caches to lit, readers ' eharanT qUCSti ° n of wh at constitutes the P^'iytK 

^^^^^^^ tmS) ' Which p - meates 311 PSyC Ten^' 

° Pment hy associ t ° n 0 Fr6Ud ' s th eories themselves. if 

tln 8 ^ientific research with fiction. A sign> ftC 



Freud and psychoanalysis 



i. - : s io renew the 
c „ ntrlbmlon o( psychoana ,ys. S .o the «d «J»-Jf* 
* que stl „„ of what if means to devise .heories of 

The application of psychoanalysis to literary works 

P nf 'applied' psychoanalysis. 

^hoanalytic literary criticism first developed as a type o ^ mhelm 

Stl thh headin §' ^ud and his collaborators-Ottc ; R3 d fliter a r y works, as well 

eke l- and Ernest Jones, among others-ventured into of the twentieth 

c nt!° Oology, sociology, and religion during ^ ^ tne prod uct of 

entur y- It emerged from Freud's general idea that tne me chanisms of the 

^onscious processes, and that it is possible to understand^ ^ x[c stu dies are 

2 Chica l forces operate in them. The topics of these early p* % <flW ^ , 

^ f ° r sample, they concern 'Baudelaire's of the Artist'. Ap- 

etr V and Neurosis 7 , or aim to provide a 

«p syc ho-sexu - , sts ifl diagnosing 

I ach in g literary works in psychoanalytical terms in nis 0 r her work 

P^ica, health of the writer, the artist, or the chara «*M uterature become 
a ^Ptom of sexual frustrations and repression, ^ a must be elu cidated by 

^ St ^tes for the creator's pathological ideas or affec ^ - ^ approa ch, on 

^ of a specific method In adopting this prunar y « J atjng t0 the creator 
. f ; t3bIy c omes up with a repertoire of symbols towar ds the ather 

! fe ^achment to the mother, fear of castration, am* I oftheworkjh 
^ etc.) which are believed to have mativat^^ ^ Tney belong o 
loir e of themes is not necessarily the matter o md v ^ nations. For e 

.^logical, religious, folk, ^ 
ha - F in The Uncanny' (1919) and ^ R- ^ as ■ 
M ar ex Pl° r ed how literary representations of tne among 0 tn 

to ? US ° r in Oscar Wilde's The Portrait of Dorian G, ay, ^ 

t ^nsive attitude towards love, to paranoia, to the fe a ^ can be se^n 

re ! eUd '* essay 'Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of h» ChU ^ ^ shared byj y 
co^ Sem ^at the philosopher Paul Ricoeur, sunuiung^ dertakes a P sy^^ 
^ntators, called the 'bad' psychoanalysis of ^ scientific cuno^ 
a ^Phy whereby thestagesof Leonardo's art and hts^ ^ m other wh * 
r ^ bUted t0 a regression to childhood fixations: ^.hoou-e^ 

bl f 3nalysis hin ^ s u P° n the uniqUC * " down to me, and jts 
, ' WhUe 1 W3S in my Cr3dlC 3 VUltUrC "wKh ts tail against my ^ ^ 
C k t3U t co ^' and struck me many times with > age in ch i dh 

: C;tr y - - « - it ^^ ^£22^^ 

are generally understood': since a tail, corf«, is o 
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substitutive express* 

essen «al, y passiy e ^ ^ ma le organ, the scene represents 'a sexual act', which * 

F *ud, aware of the Indian a r ^ iS PUt into the mo "th of the person involved . 
I might ta ^ish the ima J 0 ° n th3t SUCh an interpretation is bound to provoke, sin 
mu *t have some meaning ^ ^ " 0ne the ^ --"tains that the ph*** 
**» or a delirium'. The mem Way as ^ Psychical creation: a dream, 

e «ence 0 f pleasure ^ the act °f suckhng at the mother's breast, o 
r n r° f m ° th - C FrCUd e *P'°res the connection between the 
h V m0ther ^esspo se " m Egyptians a "d the vulture. (Is it a coincidence, 
^erman Mutter?) In a -Cure's head was called Mut, which comes so 

--ss lv attachmem ^Phantasy tells us, by various means, about Leonar 

a n r, the «** -or ks a^Tml ^ Pte of should indicate the 

ZrlZ " '* Hft the veil of a 1 PrCted (l6t US reca11 tha t one of the tasks of 
On T 8 PreSCnt be exp r eS H "** hides earliest years of childhood' 3 

t0 - h 19 33 s^ i 

a clinic. ei ^ e ««rf Wfarjksnf rw PpIled Psychoanalysis' is the 1933 

in nta ken ° Creatlw «rttin«h * SUpposed '° account for his works, in « 
-oe s t r' FW «>* ai " h0r ' S mm &™ « P'oiected Mo * wo* * f 

*».?he ,he A "a„ s Z£ 3nd l» .he biographical f> 

make P 0f J * eds °' the ' sinl " |U5t,f 'cation s for the suspense which the O* * 
»^M,r;' 5 3 Ca,al ^ue of b l and ™*io„ s old m J< In so fa , as i, is 

'Wled' os»* CM a « a 'r>st thk f m0del for Wed psychoanalytic cntic" 
: ta ««rt,, nth r r r°' h «a'a,,o n y : tl'^tormaiaspectsoftbeirobiec.^ «, eS 



applied' o ,„1 lces agains, thi, „ model f< " applied psychoanalytic a." 
« ««*2SS^ - C» *** a " d -generally against * «* 
trace certain th 9 y t0 the ^lat ion " 8 CUhe formaI aspects of their object ofre 
h0 °* as th" he 6 " 1 ' 5 3nd «** o th HlP bCtWeen authors and their works. Sue h^ 
thev do not Z ° f T/Ie Wa « h the c W ° rk b3Ck t0 "Pressed experiences in early * 
911 di C e ^ tra -d back to Poe's sinister foster^' 

^ t0 a foster-fir iCliterarVtra -^- a tion which thisen^ ( . 

natu * of th W ° rds ' ^dies su 8 ' Ve *" to . short fiction such as 1* m 
th6re is a connecr^^ bet ^en 2 are not so much concerned 

nnectl °n, and interp^^ 010 ^ and aesthetics. They merely as* 

otks on the basis of this perplexing assumP' 
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9nalytiC - - -re are limitations to the P^ 

3nd a "istic works. His warnings, however, 
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Den, • p« nf the opponents of applied psycho- 

pert am to the neglect of form, as do the grievances ot tne w ^ the phUoso . 

a " alysis such as the art historians Clive Bell and Roger Fry i ^ encourages, 
Pher Jean-Francois Lyotard in the 1970s. On the contrary, , mmi& . psycho . 

aIbeit '"directly, a formal view of art and literature on whicn ,^ ^ ^ nQtes the 
ana 'ytic approaches to literature, at least since the 195 S ' mations through which 
Unc ertainty of the method with respect to the 'profound tr ^ ^ ^ contrib ution to a 
an lr npression in an artist's life has to pass before It is alloW ^ ^ lite rature, says 

^ of art'.* There is no easy passage from life to work. Work ^ ^ do $o 

'^d, express the artist's or the writer's 'most secret me " istortion 0 f a repressed 
acc °tding to a peculiar kind of expression. What is expresse ^ ^ ^ unpleasurable 

! mpuls e, of a thwarted wish, the falsification, the sud ^ consciousneS s. 

lm P re ssion, and ways have to be devised to overcome ^ ^ talen t which the 

Fre ud's task, therefore, is to describe the 'unconscious de instin ctual 
Conscious has for transforming impulses, hidden ^ he) int0 verbal and visual 

0rce s (the many names for what causes movement m the ^ y ^ ^ ^ has had an 
H is most profoundly in this capacity that Freud s * rep ertoire of set 

lm P a « on the study of literature, rather than for the ^ a compll . 

r mea nin gs which it has unwillingly created. For to hteratur, mft , t0 

ate ^ Power of transformation, which has given rise, a le ^ not the artist s or 

^ses about how it functions. The focus of attentlon ' S ' eni ous functioning of he 
! be iter's psychical biography, but the creative and mg ^ ^ that the 
^tal apparatus'. The method developed by Freu ^ m in its means of 

"^ng of a psychical manifestation, such as a wor ^ w spell out how th 

^ction. interpreting a dream or a delirium, £ ^ mea ning is knowledge of 

r ea m 0r the delir . um formed Know iedge ot tn 

tS instruction H especially in his early works 

, Fre ^'s detailed account of psychical J® of Everyday Life (1901 ) 

U * a s THe interpretation of Dream (1900), f^^^ t fo resemble an ars 
nd ^« J^, 0 „/ to ^ (1905^ tu^ etc) pro uce poet 

^cious mechanisms (displacement, distort** ^ comeS clo se to hterary 

CaI effects which can be analysed thanks to a mem 
anai Vsi , 



<Th e Subtleties of a Faulty Action' 



-subtleties of a Faulty ac,u„ 

£ d -lopment of psychoanalytic approaches A short text ^ 

^Phasis from 'content' to the fabric of Jikingly the 

t m,tle d 'The Subtleties of a Faulty Action' ( 19 ^Vh°- seXUal f "S^ TJ** 
^ tha t Psychoanalysis develops, whereby « » " P ^ action . The faulty 
d ° mi " a te but a formal interest in unconscious mean 
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illustrates the 

narration pe^ £ feud's work involves the reader in a myriad stories. W 
« 'a small engraved ,1?"°" ° f 3 birthda y P re *nt a woman friend, cons.s 
^board on which Fre ud ™ f "ff* 1 ^ ^ a ring'. The gem is attached to a piece d 
° " - ^ the tt I 1 " V ° UCher f ° r the »«PPly of Messrs. L., jewels * 
***** ^g' and <f 0r • ^ St ° ne bea «ng an engraved ship with sail and oars ; 
*** 'between "ring" *eud inadvertently adds an 'entirely 

tim the little word '% L ' St ° 0d 3 Word wh i* I was obliged to cross *» 
] ; has Freud wr ei?: ^ f ° r and the Latin tttfS** a 
Th e 'faulty action' is a that Word at alP 

co n n!r S mUSt theref0 - hep"?' StyiC ' 3n ' ae ^etic difficulty', as Freud puts it, ^ 
^ruction allows us to eetj This fai "y simple Lance of an 

h ^ t Z e a " Pr ° greSS ° f a Psychoanalytical interpretation > 

hi 2 t0 ana ^t Tt f lrr ing t0 the asso -tions which successively P««° 

h d rT 0n ' Fr - d notes th !' err ° r iS C ° nSidered as a matteI - m t H 

GeZr Pr ° bably ^2255?? ° f the ^ d ** m which 'sounded «# J 

Freud s WOrd for *U'l can t0 3V ° id a Stylistic awkwardness'. How** 

the : eplace * - — * to 

s ^e wor^l me '' 3nd that 'bis'T in faCt be the Lati " ' W ' * n of ** 

^ th s 2 at » a «s as a critic^ h a ^ ^ ^Tu ^' 

Second I mele § a nce can I ■ $ Writin §- Th e error fulfils a curative ft*' 

the w 0rk of n ° f Iiftin 8inhibn" d ^ 3eSthetic Action. For Freud, work 

p-u r ^ in hi b itio n ;t ;:r are * * at <u 

th3t is ^ sa t hi" ^ ° ffers ' as Fr eud n r CUy ' thr ° Ugh the aeSthCtiC ^ 

rele *se of 2 bnbes «• into exoen ? * a ° ' incenti ve bonus' or a 'fore-p' ** tii e 

iS * this Z«T Pl — 5E?*« a ^ain kind of pleasure so as » f 
COn ^n for T h that Fre ud attribilf ^ theUftln 8of ^re recalcitrant rep*** 

function to the ,faui r" > 

tha t the word a rCUd s «bmits th m an '"stinctual conflict, from m 

Same Present H " 0t *gna th *** ° f hiS anal y s * to his daughter, who s*J 
inclusion t ha "° WeVer ' th is is no h ^ the Lme word, but rather ** ^ 

the gem a wa y the real ^r" 8 ° f the sli P' for ^ finally con ^ ^ 

Wish ^^to offe ' 5eCaUse ^ud ^ h ° f the mista ke: namely, the wish not 

% and <° ^eep a jt very much' himself. The conflict bet**" 

as created an 'aesthetic difficulty'- 

Corres Pondence s between («* cess* 
The sh ih from c 6rar y ant > unconscious pr^ e 

m ° re ^n erally °. ment to text' g0es t , oUS > 

Zoning ^ h ° 8ether -hh the idea that the uncc***^ # 

the cental apparatus and literary 
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1 gous methods of analysis. 

ana »ogous, and that, like the 'faulty action', they require ana 0 8 a dear answe r. He 
but What exactly is analogous to what? Freud himself does n P ^ ^ mmy or 

betimes likens artistic activities to children's play or ^ t t00 rigid an association 
fistic works to dreams, to neurotic symptoms, or warns ag of the analogy 

et ween the artist and the neurotic. It is perhaps the very nalysts to bring 

ha t prompted successive generations of literary critics J ^ on the lasting 
°^ther elements of Freud's theories of the mind with focused exclus ively 

Option that they belong together. For example, Marie bo p ^ ^ 
^ ^e relationship between author and text because she, UK ^ ^ dreamer - s 

"f a ry works can be compared to dreams. Just as a dream ^ ^ author After 

futile wishes, a literary work tells us about the * fantl ' e d in the 1950s and the 
Q ° na P a rte, literary critics such as Ernst Kris and N«man HoU ^ of the 

' 96 °s proposed considering literary works in terms of Fr rf three agencies 

2 nd ela borated in the 1920s. Here, the mental apparatt ^ is c ^ ^ ^ which 
; hi * interact with each other: the id, the seat d"**™^ traces of authorial 
^ ards off the intrusion of the id; and the superego, which _ accu ^ th 

lgu *s and acts as a critical agency towards the ego. The ^ consider th 

gen ^s prided literary critics with a model by mean f teXts are thought 

^honship between readers and texts, whereby the fo «na U ^ P &nd wi hes 

b ° h to conceal from and attract the reader towards inadnj _ $ ^ ^ gffeC v 
tpl Mo ^ recently, the literary critic Peter Brooks propos^ ^ ^ 

Unship that develops during the cure between he m * ' ^ ^ text . Tra ns er- 
^honship of transference-that one finds the mos ^ ^ js f ^ 

! nCe ' a s he explains in The Idea of a Psychoanalyse Literary ^ ^ ^ 
be b -t Psychoanalytic concept for understanding ■ ^^ce consists n h 
r ° e Urse »ves as human subjects in part through our fictions . ^ ti ^_ * 

^ntation of the past in the present situa ^ analyst, because he o h- s 

nl ^ d ^ £VentS ^ts ^ Th J* hdPS th ;;: "what 

^ to remember the painful and repressed past. 1 ^ ^ analysand 

^ber by ordering the events into a narrative, by P esen ^ ^ past . Element of 

6Ud calls 'constructfons', which are tentative recon s .tu pas t an 

6Se dories might coincide with repressed thoughts fr ^ 0 m of ft 

? ° m Pt him or her to remember. For Brooks, *P e ^ n since 'most of «0P 

r r h 0C ^ of transference and of the experience of hten* u ^ T an 

a Hiteration, assonance, meter, refrain] are ^ (since i a - 

Produces an 'intermediate region' and this ^ ^ ^ 

v tlf 'cial iii ness amenable to ^ intervention of the ^ w a dialog 

n 7 much li ke a literary text'. For the literary text ^ ^ of an* 
"Mediate space of sorts. With the transferee e ^ , mean in g is not s.mp'y » 

^ either the author or the reader, of **«%«ZZ** 

■ 7 nor wholly the fabrication of a reader (or com ^ ^ activatl0 n 
em § in the dialogic struggle and collaboration of 
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— "-cniury 
Possibilities in the n ro 

diffe 'ent elements of the t ^ few ™™P^ rely on comparisons bet** 

each other? Can t he dr ^ Are these comparisons camp** 

S1 7'taneous, y be ^1^'™°* ^ the P~«« of transference, for example, 0 
and «* Psyche oblige us to ^ *** ?he distent superimpositions of lite*** 
by J ; j ° Ur understanding of Freud's theories and of *W * 

' e ; a - entailed by the numto What *- of literary texts, and what Kind of p9*£ 
bv '"erary critics? ^mparisons between texts and literature propo^ 



Lan guag e 



The gradual move 

^-extandtow 3 :;:^ 'P—s' (authors, readers , or ficti ve 
the os° v a H alytiC Uter -y c i^V; d operations marks the devel<*»»* 

J^jC^ ^ dCVeI °P m ^ «■ ^debted to a large exte 
and mo ; reUd ' S the --s, a CC0 r d ° Pr ° P ° Sed in the »SOs a 'linguistic' interp^ 
ins in T: Vati0ns ' ^t hi gre ° a dlng t0 La -n, give us a radical view of human ^ rf 
itiona memal ^^atus ^ mSights a * stifled by being couched in 

f or Lacan ? e Un conscio U s n C ° nce P tio ns of the self, which are W^p, 
a tir ^ ' the object is 1 ? ° f Freud ' s striking psychoanalytic te-d**, 

'angu e t ^ * the P^ off " " * « » «• a ^ - W- ^S 

hu -n sub^rs e ' 1 conc^ 11 * ^ » ' 

achievement k ^ lan 8"a ge T h ^ primarilv with tne ^ !U eSt 

■ In0rdert oem P ha s S . bCreleaSed 

from F conce P ts which Freud borr 

^SST 0 ^S^° f Laca " t»ns posed Freudian 

Cart ^ a nd He? ted ^ id as a T W imtiated * «* linguist Ferdinand de 

* «* cr G e r r ' th ° se ° f p^-phers ^ > 

Saussure i ntr " mal ^Suistics n Ql ! ° Wn Wavs with human subjects and W ^ 
POl °^ literarvT^ * **** <* the sLn ^ ^ hi$ teaCnin § S ^r^K 

Si8ns h - mad o f 7 ry < and PW^Sr? ^ fiddS ° f ^ a ° 

cul tural life S t gUa § e a model r Saus sure's view of language as a sy ^ 

inc,udi ng liter,r CtUralism in all th Und erstanding of all forms of *> te r, 

^upof^r 16 '^^^? fieldS WaS based o" the idea th3t h s'^ i5 
° f 3 she et of ' nS6Parable u "ion of " ^ 35 Systems of signs. For Saussure, th e ^ 
Sigmfied < the IT 1 h Uni fes tw 0 T meranda pitied (like the r,c W and th tfie 
1 ^^^^^T la ^ »3 the sound re^ n s . 

not present t^*™** up of undifferentiated sounds ^ (e , 

8 ln the world. Rather, we distinguish bet*** 
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ent classes of objects in the world by virtue of signs. Meam g^ ^ language there are 
,Sol ated sign, but in a differential relationship between sign^ ^ anonymo us prop- 
° nly differences without positive terms'. Language is a co ^ indiV idual acts of 

ert y, which results from the accumulation since time imme 

" P IT- nts in linguistics and philosophy 

Th e transposition of Freudian ideas on to concepts 5 ^ major ^ The 
underlies all of Lacan's work, but is spelled out most C 6 f 953) and The Agency of 
'Action and Field of Speech and Language in Psychoanaiy 

which are considerably 

the Letter in the Unconscious' (1957). Saussure's concep » , ^ Maicolm Bowie 
^ked, can replace fruitfully Freud's biological term ^ ^ ^ prepares the 
Sho *s in Lacan (1991), the redesign of Saussure's defi "* fthe min d. Whereas in 
found for the reworking of Freud's description of the dyna ^ Lacan intro duces 

Saus sure, the signified and the signifier are accorded equal P^ betw een 
9 disproportion' between the two, and gives prom.nenc ^ s . gn . fiers (their 

^ifiers over any other relationship. The i™Pf ^ * leSS comprises possibilities 
b f °nging to a constraining, signifying chain which nevei ^ literature and 

° f fr eedo m ) allows for a comparison of the functioning erf ^ pIQCesses 
P °etry, which prepares the ground for the comparison _b md practica i 

and ^guage (literature and poetry, for Lacan, are associated with two 

for the psychoanalyst). For the two aspects o hoT a nd meton 

aXes Vertical and horizontal) and given a rhetorical^ . $ produced along 

The 'law of the signifier' is the law according to which 
thes e two axes re < s theory should suffice to 

m Th -ese few elements from Lacan's emendation of is structured like a 
^ comprehensible his famous formula that ' th ^ ^ and therefore unconsao 
>age'. For it emerges from the idea that the ^0* y the p ce ses 

Jesses, as Freud describes them in ™»° 
f Sensation and displacement), follow 'the law of 1 g En , le B v ^ 

° *e rhetorical figures of metaphor and »etany^ surean concept pro-d 
h nd ^man JakobsL argued mutatis mutandis)- ^ ^ and impulse , U«m 
h , e framework in which to describe what Freud pje*n« ^ ^ ensue ^ 
^^d notions of the 'divided subject', of the 0* * gre detac hed ^ ^ 
during role given to language. The movements <* ^ ^viduals have 
r0ln instinctual contents, but reside in language, 

Have explored the link 
m ^ -ry critics, independently of Lacan, ^ uteiaW ^ by 
danisms, language, and rhetoric. In w constitution kes 

r8ue d that Freud had made 'poetry indigenous to ^th by which ar 

, Bering < ln the verv orga ni Z ation of the ^^ a c^ ^ f Tte 
" S ef fects, such as the condensation of ^^f { J 9) , the ^ field 
^en White in 'Freud's Tropology of D ^ ajor -contribution to the gene 
lnter Pretation of Dreams on 'The Dream-work , is a m ) 
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Ninths twentieth century 

of theory 0 f figuration' since p „ A 
";°nal theories of tropes 21? $ descri ^ tally with nineteenth-century W* 
Bl °om, on the other hand h , WOrk S ° mehow Events. The literary critic 

of defence, rather than , T"^ tHe dynamics of tropes t0 that ° f ns 
d Wh f ,ch to protect ™ ^ an t0 ^ operations of dream-work. Defences are operate 

^fence mechanisms as mo ve m T intCmal invasions <* excitations. Bloom ex< 
y the move forwards of* <* Nation, which are contrad^ 

^) shows the clash n* * ^ F ° r Blo °m, Freud's book Beww/ f/tf Pfetf# /ref 7 . „ 
Poetic wi„, Ken hese t movements, which £ ^ what ne call s * 

whT ! hein ^uity 0 f F^;;;' m ' The Philosophy of Literary F0 rm' (1967), has 
"hjst, drawing attention U ^s ln helping us to understand the operations of p** 

p- cu r; n ' the b h r ~ etween neurosis and poetry - h ic* 10 

fundam US S ° far ' is absorbed ^ 3nd ""conscious P rocesseS ' the 

the broader profect ° f demonstrating 

had in he J 3 th ^y 0^ and th at the object of any theory * 

to que « 0 Uterar ^tudy m v b ! ^ ^ en ° rmous -fluence whiCh ! 1* 
ceiswh^ 

^^J"* PS ^^?^ S b — literature and 
figuration.^ *°» *«* to ra^^ ™ th «* emphasis, Freud ^ 

questions of interpretation, rhetoric, sty 



Freu "'s theo ries 

'he power of i nve 

' inge -hy and wit' of the \ 
** >evin o 8 ° n an ° th - scl l mS f SUCh « 'hps of the pen or in literal ^ A , 
Versi al book iu^^^lysis enconlt '' $ ° to s P ea ^ of historical develop ' 
t0 ^^r^^'CT* 618 fiCti ° n and hterary concerns. Freud's ^ 
Nation of r " C « the ^ ^"^^(1939 [1934-8]), is an ambitious 

hist0 ^ of the 18i ° US 3nd histori a ^ pr0Cesses of dist ortion detei** ^ 
associ ates nove CWiSh People. Fr u h ° Ught As a ease in point, Freud con*** ^ 
jti °n too ha I eIS With ^culativr sc ^ his b ook a 'historical novel' ** ^, 
.. c something ,„ . sue ntific research w histo" an " 



aSS0 «ates nove 6WiSh Pe °P'e- Z h ^ As a case in point, Freud con*** ^ 
ition too ha!* WHh ^eulativ s d ^ his hook a 'historical novel' 
neUro «c symn, in com™ ^ reSearch ' b ut also because history ^ 

as the *«* andr d i t n ^ ** f ° rmatio " of P ha " taSy ' 

(19 ° 9 f 19 08]) shl S Which chil d n n 316 akin to 'works of fiction' or e s' 

' D ° ra ' 0r Lit? (N ° te th at, for FrP T" 1 ab ° Ut th eir parents in 'Family B^ru )5 

hist -y is a, g 16 H ^ a.so read 7' th e case study, the reports on the cure, ^ 

8Cther Phonal, as Zt" ^ Freud is " ot ^ rt,n * ^ > 

me commentators might say, but rather that 
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Ending presses prevalent in 'phantasy-building' may contribute to our understand- 
^8 of historv 

*eud keejs calling attention to the ^^^^^C^ 
th e Psyche to fiction making. He repeatedly underlies how h s ^ 

^es close to fiction, story-telling, or even mytho ^ forms of 

ob iect of study-unconscious psychical life-seemmgly nterre ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*eori za tion. One well-known example of this kind o rem ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ihelm Fliess in which Freud expresses the nature of the driftc J ^ ^ ^ 
Werpretation of Dreams (1900) in the following manner. m , apsed int0 a 

' s the style. I was quite unable to express myself with nob e from the dream 

facetious, circumlocutory straining after the picturesque account Qf mem _ 

ltse 'f • 10 Freud, moreover, designates his early attemp at pnwi g ^ ^ ^ 
0r y in the Pro/ecr /br « Scientific Psychology (1895) as a neurolog.ca 
lts reliance on and its distance from existing neUr ° l0gy ' enc0ura g e d commentators and 
Fre ud's pairing of scientific research and fiction has en theories themselves, 

hterary theorists to concentrate on the construction ' ° his rhetoric of per sua- 

L 'terary critics have studied Freud's writings in order o ^ ^ Qf psycho . 

Sl °n, to praise the literary qualities of his texts, or to s fornl; and expression. 

an alysis is inseparable from a reflection upon problems betwee n psycho- 

sis approach to Freud entails drawing our attention o ^ ^ of interpreta tion 
an alysis and literature, and submitting psychoanalysis i . on and the0 ri Z ation is 

Wh ich it has taught us. (The interest in Freud's mode o for examp i e , in 

" ot carried out necessarily under the heading of lite j^.^, (1966)< whic h exam- 
J acques Derrida's influential essay 'Freud and the See qus and of memory, and 

lnes the relationship between Freud's concept of tne 

the metaphor of writing.) ;hich as we saw, characterizes the 

, The shift of emphasis from contents to texts, whi , ^ & $m rf emphasis 
dev elopment of psychoanalytic literary criticism, s m ^ ?sychoam . 

f 01 ^ the 'content' of Freudian psychoanalytic theory o ^ as {0 how 

f c approaches to literature have become raise s this problem relent- 

he °ries relate to their object of research, and Freud , nterpretation 0 f literature, 
es % Rather than providing a ready-made method foi^ ^ ^ whjch que s tI ons 
reud ian thought continues to present itself as a rdaunc hed. 
deeming the interpretation of literature are consta 
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»fcR READING interpretation, trans. J. Rodto 

^ndon: l mago Publishing, 1949). A canon.cal ^ n h by success^ hterary 
institutes a point of reference for the refection of ■ 
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^ *~ - interpretation', in *< 
*** tSe en« ^^cSiS^ Ka ' e S *' 55/6 (1977). A reflection o 
identC as r 6 ^ 55/6 <* fcJ^T^ With reference to Henry James, 7* £ 
<F «"d' w r in nCh ' a «*** L to nT ?" rf ' e5 Pr ° Vides a -lection of essays which h** * 
Freud Si 8 °" Writi "g'- PSychoa ^lytic criticism, notab.y Jean-Michel Re/* 

cua < Sigmund, The c* j 

London: Hogarth n rf £rf, '«W of the r , a 74 vo' 5 ' 

of ' w ntin KS hv 7 SS and T he Instit T Pkte ^"logical Works ofSigmtmd Freud, ^ 
V0,U "* "W? d d6alin S i ° f ^analysis, 1953-74). Volume 21 pro- s , 
Prokhoxis s k 3n index of 1W r§e,y WUh Art ' Literature or the Theory of A*** 

(Ith° abine ' T he Witch', *, Writin « s as a whole 

(Itha ca, NY.- c Kitchew. Freud p„ . , msH**"" 

mode of the 0rizat UniVers *y Press , o£ , % " Mrf the Transference, trans. G. M. 
Uterat "re and nl I?"' Pr ° Vid « the onn EXP '° res tne Predominance of Goethe »>' 

Rola nd, Alan (ed ana,ySiS ' ' * mify the idea of the 

Columbia T i : \ Ps ^ cll0a ^alysis r vnfK' 

U0ns of PfeSS ' 1978 ) W * 'PnndhAmerkm Wiry G£*pr 

brovsVs, ' The analytic "terary a Section of essays both on the theoretical 

R ° yle - Nicholas r e ° fHearts " Fra menT?" 3na,ySeS ° f s P ecific workS ' SUCh * 
A C ^'i% «tf 7 ° f 3 dreading of £0 KM* 

Writi "gs for an Cx l T" * P Vch"^ °" * (Oxford: Blackwel , s 

Sta rob inski< j eXamina «on of the re P [^Lysis' that appeals to neglected aspects of* 
bri %, Mat 6t and °^ipus' a CtWeen the read « and the text in terms of t*P 
^^nZZ Press 1^°^ ™* Literature', in The V*»*£l 
b t et ^n science ^ * F *ud' s Sltw^ ?he first a "icle compiles references to S^, 

and ht - a ture i n ^ ^ i 897 10 1938 The P econd examines ^ 

wntl ngs, and highlights the literariness of « 

NOTES 

Si 8mund F re J , . 

Penological to l 0ut ''ne of P let! 

3- Freud < da a ^^feS° 8 " rth ^ 3nd THe ' nStitUte >' 

4 u ReVisi °n to th p t, 3 Me morv 0 f h "° wed b y th « volume and the pag* 

(L^ ^P-te, Ufe °^ ^reams' sp' S hood' (1910), SE xi. 82-6. 

(L ° ndon: 'mago S ^rfa 0 . ™ s ' SE «ii. 28. dK er 

^hing I949)< tt*j4J, /V . , - ^ tran , J- - 



Freud and psychoanalysis 



5 - ^ud, 'Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of his Childhood' (1910), • 

6 - Freud, 'The Subtleties of a Faulty Action' (1935), SE xxll. 233. ^ ;„ 

7 - Peter Brooks, 'Freud's Masterp.ot: A Mode, for ""^^9 ' 

Narrative (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 199/), P- ^ r (e(J ^ ^ Tnflb of 

8 - Peter Brooks, The Idea of a Psychoanalytic Literary ^"'j^ pp . 145-59, on pp. 152-6. 
Psychoanalysis (Chicago and London: University of Cnicag ' don . Secker a nd Warburg, 

9 - Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination: Essays on ^ a ^f^J 0 \ Dreaming', In Figural Realism 
1951), pp. 34-57, on pp. 52-3, 57; Hayden White, ' reud , JJJ *W presS( 1999) , pp 0 -2 , 
s f«di« / ntte Mimesis Effect (Baltimore and London: Johns Hopk. ^ {nj H Smlth (ed 
°n PP- 124; Harold Bloom, 'Freud's Concept of Defence and « ^ ^ London: Yale un.vers.ty 
The Literary Freud: Mechanisms of Defense and the Poetic w 

Press, 1980). h and j am es Strachey (New York: 

Sigmund Freud, The Origins of Psycho- Analysis, mns f^ m w*m', * The Question of Reading, 
Basic Books, 1954), quoted in Jean-Michel Rey, 'Freud s Wntmg 
v ale French Studies, 55/6 (1977), pp. 301-28, on p. 3U4. 
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Gary Saul Morson 



Russian schol 

^2! ,W ^ d ^*l COn,t ' bUtt<> " s <» <wen,ie t h-cen,u,y Western 
SST* ab ° W *■ '^2^'-'^ *«» various types of ^ 
* Mn ««. direct", , ' n ° Vel ™ology would all be unuun* » 
Core *° C ° n ""»"« g e l" " eC '' °' ,he R "^n folltsts and MM* ^ 

,Mn haw „ ™«™« been said that the most , nt co „„.buuo * _ 

!'™= s "«aly notice *" g -° m ' a " and a critique of t»e 1*"° 
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T he Russian debate on culture 



n ^ -4- otina them within the context 

B °th Russian movements may be best understood by situating ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of Russian thought. They enter a long-standing Russian ^ ^ ^ ^ 
cu lture. Briefly put, the formalists may be seen as the > sed to the 

lnt elligentsia, whereas Bakhtin saw himself as the heir of the grea 
lnt elligentsia: Chekhov, Tolstoy, and, especially, Dostoevs ^ rf ^ {he hjstory of 
In 1909, a leading Russian critic, Mikhail Gershenzon, r^ ^ inteUigentsia and the 
Russian intellectual life could be told as the battle betwe q{ m genius ' ; he 
Writ ers. 'In Russia an almost infallible gauge of the s ^ n * „ , Intellige ntsia' is, in 
Wr °te memorably, 'is the extent of his hatred for the inte ig^ ^ ^ Gmhenzon , s 
fa «, a word we get from Russia, where, from its coina ^ e m of the min d but rather a 
tlm e, it did not mean someone who was engaged wit ^ ^ ^ were expected 

P e «on who firmly held to an ideological system. Systems ^ ^ ^ explaining 

t0 b e determinist, atheist, and 'scientific'; they as P ire a revolut ionary rhetoric, 
^erything, were contemptuous of all tradition, and a v ^ ^ embrace 
For example, the 'nihilists' of the 1860s did not, as the knowledge 0n the contrary, 
racJ ical relativism or scepticism about the possibility ^ humm behav . 

th ey believed with almost religious passion that science > ^ human soul , that laws 
10u r on strictly determinist grounds, that there was no i oper sodal science , once 

of history were as ironclad as laws of physics, and tn ^ ^ utopia They 

dls covered and developed, would also provide a ^ tQ purely pedagogic and 

Warded art as either worthless or as properly suds 

Poli tical goals. , , v t0 med iocre writers, and the truly 

^ch a world-view, and view of art, could appeal - on y ^ lt 0vert ly rejecting 
^ ones-Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Chekhov-dea« Y rf ^ gs ludicrous 
lnte "igentsia premisses, they portrayed the ambition fo ^ ^ ^ has proved 0 
and ^ the process developed a counter-view of the ^ , not only the dominant 
^ a sing influence. In doing so, they ^^^Jnt beliefs of Western thought 
ldea * of the Russian intelligentsia, but also the domm ^ been s0 im . 

Sln <* the seventeenth century. Briefly put most We » of plane tary motion 

Pre «ed by Sir Isaac Newton's successful reduction c , the P ^ what had 
° a ^w simple mathematical laws that they * ttUectw , historian Elie Ha evy 

*»* for astronomy. These 'moral Newtonians', as the *rt ^ one thing tha t 

has m emorably cal ed them ,a varied considerab^n* Jff^ and „ss 
thinkers as diverse as Locke, Condorcet, Mill^ ^ q( ^ researcher to 
I a ^ith that laws of culture or history do exist, and that ^ ^ f b 

dlS ^er them; and each thought they had at leas b g " { t they a 

> 'social science', and the belief of some ambition. To think ha 

alrea dy sciences in the hard sense, reflects this intell ^ abS urd-like 
3 Soc ial science is impossible has seemed to many 
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twentieth century 



~~>m century 
believing that there comn k 
reactionaries or for re li g o 'I?** With ° Ut cau ^s-and possible only for unedu* 

T °l«oy and D ost0 evs k v h H ^ CUnging to outm °ded notions like 'free will 
Politically, and saw l ^ fCar bein § ca »ed reactionaries, either intellectual 
th0 "ght of the West , n I J ^"^"g both the Russian intelligentsia and 



or 
the 
that 3 



r ««.diiy, and saw them«i, 8 called reactionaries, either intellect > 

thou ght of the West , n I ? ChaUen 8»ng both the Russian intelligentsia and 
of battle, and Pe ™ and elsewhere, Tolstoy argued famously * 

ha t a whole diffe rent ^ social science, was impossible in pr^f d 

The b0 *s hero, Prince An n§ 31 the World was necessary if we are to ufl*«** 
n which, as m every " " T' C ° mes to ^ 'What science can there be in a ^ 

^;ndsoninn Um era b rcrd mattCr ' n ° thing can b e determined and every * 
moment, ' ^ tions, the significance of which becomes * 
a -g tomorrow? A hun^d te " when that moment will come'; 'What a* 
• ns a nt by whether we run : r th mUh0n *** ch ances, which will be decided ^ 
noteworthy ideaS) whicn ^ -n, whether this man or that man is killed-' 3 

11,7' W ° rld -nta n , ^ Central to thought, appear in * 

- «* e^; n :;: n ^ ; ~ g eise might happen - sec ^ * 

that m ' Ctl0ns - No science d hUman eve nts should be simple and help 
r I 37 ^ T hird, th In ; s ? PfediCt Whe - a bullet fired at random might h 
SS^^^^r^ decided ^ instant'. Deter* » 
ea ^ ^ " ^ I** on o ^ Simply the a " -sequence J 

Bakhtim 3nd the !aws of ^ Can b e known for certain if one kn« d 

^ b c P ~ *a % ^ t ne Th ry m ° ti0n - BUt f ° r ™^ ^ D05t ° e :> 
to be 6 " ma y be one thint Pre$ent mom ent has real weight, is n° 

D 0stoevsky . n . 8 ° r 3n0ther ' depending on what contingent 

^"y^'^Z emPhaSi -' *« among the reasons why 

^ N. co U n^ e e n S iS y People may genuine* choose ^ pf , 
inte nsify the « lmposs ible. Thus ? , V ' Dut real human choice, makes a n ,„ 
Par hcuL7 D ;r e0fthemo mento u htin P ° inted <*" that Dostoevsky 
° th - ou££^ - that re ^ ~ * -ake the instant ^ 

In short th^ 7 regenui nely P0 I ° U,d Sens e how much depended on it " 

th3t ea ch mCe n ?° neando %on th Writm and the intelligentsia came down o 
m ° ment contain s , if ^ hl "gispossibleatanygivenmoment,or^ 

y P°ssibility then at least more than one- 

science' of n* 

The **maiist s a 'Mature 

hard sense h, Pired to create in ^ 

^ W ° Uld ^ke ,H era ; u 8 ^- 'science' of literature, a social 

eaSlts specific subject-matter, in 'The ^ 
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^rrnal Method'-probably the best-known ^^^SS^ 
B °rts Eichenbaum emphasized that the formalists were^ conce ne^ ^ n 
°ne or another 'method' or 'theory', but with estabhsh mg a d*a^ ^ ^ 
^nuine science, would progress, not just change, over time. ^ ^ 
ma in purpose here is to demonstrate how the Formal meth ^ ^ ^ ^ 

giving and expanding its field of inquiry, goes well y ^ Uteratun , 

methodology and is turning into a specific scient.f.c d.saplme^^ ^ ^ 

as a specific system of facts.' 4 Eichenbaum thus chose which hg takes as 

gating the school's beliefs but by writing a history of its altera* , 
Sl gns of scientific progress. set of phenomena to study, 

As Eichenbaum emphasized, a science must have sp ^ ^ ^ thQSQ 

ld entifiable as such and different from other P henomen anner The first requirement 
Phenomena in a systematic, not an ad hoc or eclectic m ^ Werature . After all, 
Proved difficult, because it was hard to say what was S P paft pnilosopniC al, 

hterature could be seen to be part social, part political, par ^ » disdpli ne. That 

and so on, each of which concerns could be referre o appaient when the 

eclecticism prevailed in the academic study of literature ^^^^ an unsys tematic 
f °rmalists arrived on the scene. Literary study was a , non . liter ary' aspects of 
mixi ng, because it appeared that if one were to subtract 

"erature, nothing would be left. essence of literature as such, 

T he formalists asserted that there was something le , ^ ^ essence 
y this was to be what the new discipline would s y- ^ ^ whQ has 

'Wariness'. Thus, in lines cited by Eichenbaum 

bee n concerned with formalist poetics, Roman Jakobs ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Object of study in literary science is not literature but ^ ] jtera ' ture ^ , jke th | n g 

s W °rk a wor [ Meanwh y i]e( the situa tion has been ^ (ju in case) everyth.ng 

"'uch as policemen, who, out to arrest a certain culpnt, 
nd e very 0ne the y find at the scene as well as any passers- y ^ gs jf 

° f C0 "rse, to say that the quality specific to literature is ^hte^ine^ Unjess 
° ne were to say that the poppy induces sleep because of its P ^ ^ to provlde 
18 P re Pared to say what literariness is, no advance has ^ linguistics as we il 

SOme content to this term, the formalists, who ^took a kee ^ langu a e 

S hterary study, suggested that one might ^ a goal , bu t poetic 

nd Practical language Practical language uses words t . ianguage seeks to be 

an ^age is oriented towards the words themselves. Thus, p ^ $Q tnat we pa y 
^parent, whereas poetic or literary language is 

atte ntion to it. poetry makes us attend not only 

t Th e key formalist insight followed from this first s^ V ^ perceiving things 
° P°etic words, but to life itself. We usually go shklovsky, always the most 

dually and not really paying attention to see the object as though 

dr amatic writer among the formalists, observed: We m 
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it^re enveloped in a sack ^Th M 

mak es us really attend to them c?' * life ' we see thin S s automatically, but 

1 was cle «nin g a ro ^klovsky cited a passage from Tolstoy's diaries: 

ber!!o er t h 0 ? f 0t ' ha "-S iM^;? ab ° Ut ' a PP-he d the divan and couldn't 
I had „ 3 ; fIh3ddUSted ^a d o ; o d T remember •"«• felt that it was impossible^ 
however n *** C ° nsci °"s person T~ had 3Cted ""consciously, then it was the % 
"ves^r^^o^St^ W3tChi ^ «" the fad could he estahl ^ 
man V People go on Unc J™ P ^ was looking on unconsciously if the whole co*P 

Shklovsky then h ' Such lives are as if they had never been. 

y tnen draws his lesson ^ 
An dsoi ifeis SS ° n ab0 «t life and art: 

tne f ear of War 'if th ! " n ° thin 8- Habitually „ ne's wife afl 

as if they had Whole c °mplex i. " t ° n devours works, clothes, furniture, one s * e 
^ onet "7" b6en/ ^ 52** Pe ° ple *° on -consciously, then „ 
35 th ey are M * t0 mak e the stone ° ne recover the sensation of life: .t* gS 

t0 ™i for^dT and not as 'hey a r ^ ^ PUrpose of art is to impart the sensation of t 
per «Ption t a flCUU ' t0 '""ease th dT"' ^ techni <^ <* •« is to make objects W** 0 i 
"Wness of an 1 ^ th(:nc end in itSPlf ' ty and Ie ngth of perception because the P f 
fanOb ^*e 0bjeai Z^™ -ust be prolonged Art is a way of***"' 
Proba °ly the m™ t * m »»Portant7 

ucitiy 



(/«' 



Proba bly the most i ' ""'" L ""Port™. 7 

m anvoth« r t m ° Us lines m * ^nt3' nJ 

^i^^ 1 ^^^ 0 ^ poefe ' this « impiic ;; y j y^ e 

d a formal ft § * ob i ects "nf- miliar ' Shk ' e ^ 

version ' ^^ion', 2 ^ ^ has be ^ variously translated as 
The antral idea • ehabitu ahzation<: 'bestrangement' is the m* 

*^^££V lym ' lea ^ing is familiarization. 0»*$£ 
- ^ - - * ^ attention to how we are ^ 

and s ° could 7 WouI d be Hk. k u resource of attention elsewhere- It 
hand - ^ is of tP n COmpliSh alm ost notn attendin § t0 our simplest muscular q[ 
if We ^re see n aCtu % to se rl^ ^ Serves «» P-pose, but it also ^ a5 

that We had notion the ** timeT h ' ^ ^ * reC ° gniZe ne* < 

0ur at tenti 0n th Cd 0r a PPreci a ^ l en We cou,d 'earn some new aspec 5 

t0 make Ctr 1 ;, ^ ° n tb ^w ? bCf0re - The Pun** of art is to teach 
c . ^haps i.lo g ^ ble - rmaUy take ^ granted. It makes thing* 

^aS^^t^f ^ t0 ° k the id - that 'art is a way ^ 
f0rm of nihiii s P m K S ° Phical «mpiiIr Ply th3t any concern with the m ^s tb ei( 
and th t k b r USe J n Ru J ' ° f 3rt is a ^rm of phi.istinisn, ^ S !> 
n hiS tradi «ona b l° ^ C ^ture had an almost 

h0peI ^ly old.^' the f ormal ists d ' t,0nall y b ^n to instruct the people- * 3 
«°od after .k, f 9 * 10 ^ and 8 treated even the u a ^c .nnroach to , K 3 ^ 



hopeIe % old. fa , n Ief ' the ^malists i0nallv been to instruct the pec 
8 °° d a fter the Bo 3nd PreJJ^ eVen the Marxist approach 
U Many st " ^ C0Up « m flC ' 3 Stance tha t d *d not do the ft** 

Unc onvincin gly , that displaying such dev»« 



.1' 



j5 



Uterature 
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— e is good for. A group of formalists, for instance, founded the w 

«ow kn o W as narratologv-the study of plots and story-telling ^"^"^ 
«* terms we still use come from these early formalist articles 

Reused on the way in which great writers avoid Z 
m the most natural way, and instead construct a more arttui wn 

c °mplex narrative devices. ' ^ oflAn nf pvpr more 

Tu „ ^. rt nforatiirp as the creation or ever moie 

T he formalists described the history of narrative literature as tn d as a 

;oPhisticated devices as old ones became too 

of tying stories together into a larger whole Fust there w ^ 

bk e the Decameron; then came the stringing together ^« « 

was simply the excuse for many adventures; and at 1 . cam ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^suming the particular adventures. In the second stag e^ ^ 

"consistent, because many types of stories were attr bu ^ .^.^ ^ 
va " Turgenev, in their view) may imagine that Don Q^<**™ ^ ^ b]end resulted 

ooUshness and, as such, a powerful P^^jT* at this stage in the history 
a ccidentally from the combination of different kinds of stones 

°f narrative. ' 



Fo rmalisrn and literary history 



Th v history, but all shared the premiss 

i n e formalists developed several models of Meiary ^ lnterna l to literature itself, 
that as much as possible is to be explained in terms o o ^ ^ ^ forces of 

rat her, than, let us say, as a result of a writer's unique ^ thgre couJd be nQ 

S °cial history. If social forces or individual vagaries m ^ forma i ist s, creativity, 
au tonomous discipline of literary studies. Indeed, accor j amenable t0 a determin- 
t0 the extent that it is truly individual, is by its very nat of this 

^c analysis in terms of impersonal laws. Perhaps the mos 

Vle * belongs to Osip Brik: gs that there are no poets 

^AZ [The Formaiists' Society for the Study of the creator of a school, but 

^ters, there are only poetry and literature. . . Pu ^ a „ the same . Amenca 
l nl y hs head. If there were no Pushkin, Eugene Onegm would hav 
° uld have been discovered even without Columbus. defamiliariz ation, the very 

Ut erary history was therefore to be explained in ^ ° alwa ys goes through four 
Sar he device that defines literature as literature. Literary^ famiUar 
First, literary devices defamiliarize the world. Nex^ ^ perform their func- 
t Wlth the devices of defamiliarization, and so those ^ n atten tion to them as 
ri 10n - Third, writers start defamiliarizing those very de ^ favou „te. 

deVi ces in the manner of Laurence Sterne's novel 77^ ^ ^ ^ ones , the 
In ^nralist parlance, writers 'bare the device'. Finally 



2tt I ^^Wnw,^ 



new ones typically comm. , 'the 
grandfathers') or from D0 2 ? * P3$t now out °' the readers' sensibility «** * 
WhiIe ' and the process stan 61311116 (fr ° m ' the These devices function * 

As formalism d again - 

while sonZi e tn WeVei ' the need was felt to link literature with the **' 
sh0 * value involve , > " ^serving the idea of literary autonomy- vvu / a $ 

h he K-sian Revolution an "b ^ aut °<™' " WaS ^ ^ * 

^fo* to preserve as a m n u d rh B ° ,she vik cultural policy showed). The f*^"# 

fo-es, and to d 0 7 in f ° r Mature as possible while 

su Pposedl » « a way that preserved fundamentally determine f P 

^ ° e ^era. remar kab e ° f a h ard science. In the course of this ende.^ 
^ a * -ere social f ac s t ^ ^ *e boundaries of literature: the ways » + 
°' t00 ' they demonstrat d T™" ^ become "terary in another, and v* V 

T h r n ' in some p^oHe? althoush the auth ° r ' s is an extra ; ^ 

approach to author egend of an author's life might become a m 
X ™°f « «e tyday .J I"" «• >•> spawn, i„ later Russlan ^ , concern 

1 n e formalists' m ' v 

system c Un 8Mge'» J ' se,of P'ogrammatic theses, 'Problems in t0 
s n e ; Whe,e ' n Uo,« * S ° n a " d T V^nov argue that lt.era.nre is « P ( , 

«2^L-" "* "-EES 8 " Umber " PMS ' ble d " K "° nS *" * " 
istic unt ' ™ Setas "nrong ,1*°™' SyS "™ external ,o, bu. neigbbour.»8 r 

Of such 'natjatobl P ° S!lb «' ,i «. Such a model might «* m '"* 

ins So ^ ^ Tyn >-»- ""^ned all o, culture .0 f'^i 

C r mUSt «• studied Mamies IsTttU de.erminis.ic An 

™e,ac„ 0 „. <m < °« te own teIms . and , here are , aws .0 be ** 



Bakh *»n and <th 



Mikha il Bakhr its 

SSfr^trr- *** and .earned a gre, jjft 
? ega «H li.e,a,„ re : """""Hy hostile .0 the sp.ri. <* 
Ii,e, , " » "„,„,„ " reP ° Sit0r >' of h ™™ knowledge, Bakl*" ^ 
what „ " "' e *» on ly co „, " 8 m °<= than a set of clever formal devices. » £ „ 
™P>iei „ ; k ° fas *co„, b '" S S '« *», bu, also discover .hem, 
*** ** »d " ° f phiI °»Ph- la really .he,. 

Mo,e„;r Ph ' S,iCa « Psychot * SC1 ™* P^cno ogy, for 
"bP0« ant k Bakh "" 's «i w ^ *° be """f" in I .oevsk" o. o.h« < h e < 
O we s -ny could no, be a science, and ind^ ,« •' 

C f °' m « frea, m e n , '"ciiyiduals and society is no. 

cs ' 'or instance, can neve, be reduced to 
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s <*iety to a set of forces, or the individual to a set of categories. After all such categories 
^les, and forces have been considered, there is always something left over-what 
B akhtin liked to call 'the surplus'. „' .^.^ hir 



-«""u iixea to call 'the surplus'. . „ „ .... , . 

Bakhtin, in effect, wrote philosophy in the form of literary critiosm. He^ zt tnbu^d^ 
°wn cherished beliefs to his favourite authors (especially Dostoevsky) or to h s avour te 
"terary genre (the novel) . When he characterizes how the novel concaves of the human 
Personality, he may be taken as saying what people really are: 

Am , ,h a n^h of existing sociohistorical categories. 

lndlvid ^ cannot be completely incarnated into the flesh of, exist mg lbllltles 
Th «e is no mere form that would be able to incarnate once and ft. reve aU o ^ ^ ^ ^ 
a "d needs, no form in which he could exhaust himself down to the last ^ 
c °*d fill to the very brim, and yet at the same time not splash over he b ,m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
unrealized surplus of humanness; there always «mains a need o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rut ure must be found. All existing clothes are always too tight, an jtable< not arbit rary, it 

a* we have it in the novel is only one of many possible realities; it is not 
ear s within itself other possibilities. 10 

t> > tr. larKriiaee to carnival, but he 

Sajhtin wrote about a vast number of topics, from ^J^Z writes about, Bakhtin 
est known for his three theories of the novel. What^ ^ ^ ^ 
resses the idea that 'reality as we have it . . • is on y ^ Tjme . $ 

N °thing is inevitable; play the tape over again, and ^Zler, so ethical respon- 
lnt rinsically open. We are free and could choose one tning ^ g 

Sib «% is real; society might evolve in different directions; «£hte»tu 
Va *t number of factors, so that its development, too, is not 



B akhtin's theories of the novel 



""■»«••■■ s ineones 01 uic i 

i nf the 'polyphonic novel', a concept 

n the late 1920s, Bakhtin formulated his theory ottn y > ^ ^ ^ multip]e 
tna t is almost always misunderstood as novels with ' ^ ^ and of most 

POssib] e meanings, or multiple voices-concepts that a ng mQK specific that, so 
Sreat literary works. 11 By polyphony, Bakhtin mean s ^ ^ fundamental mean- 
tar, had been achieved only by Dostoevsky, and that rep q{ Dostoevsky < s 
m § conveyed by the form (rather than the overtly expre 

nov els. en that pe0 pie have free will, 

D °stoevsky faced a problem: he believed that time is op , ^ ^ mmy works 
and that the future cannot be known in advance. But ^ overarc hing pattern 
f h k av e a structure means that characters are guided by tft ^ Ren . Tney may 

* hat dictates in advance what they will do by ^ nsld ? ra "° Dredict whom they will marry 
^ e su b,ect to foreshadowing, or readers may be able : to p ^ ^ the 

, becau ^e such an outcome would make a satisfying ac tation of freedom. 

^ct that works have a structure militates agains $ ^ ^ $o te$tify that, 

We say of a successful ending that, in retrospect, it 
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faTalC SPeaking ' Wh3t mak6S 3 Work is its form's implicit deter*** 

andsoflnH 8 t0 Bakhtin ' Dostoevs ky's greatest achievement was to ^^0** 
up Z ea or t0 ^ ffeed0m within a work. Dostoevsky did » He 

would de enlv ° VerarChing Stmcture and deling a different way to a*** 
wou d ChamCterS 3nd their -d then place them in s^° t do 

or say in sJ ch ^ he WOuld ^P-y stand hack and see what » 
*>• When a 1 CUmStanCeS - The plot would -mply be whatever the ch**** fi ls 
*e author s en araCter !° * Dostow sky novel is uncertain what might happe" 0 # 
any intend Th 8 ? ^ *e reader experiences susp* e a P ^ 

knowledge th t w 3 ^ 01 giV6n U P his 'essential surplus of meaning , \ ^ 
w orld geLL r^ ^ P " nCiple be ^accessible from within the character ^ 
Thus the work IT t0 ^ chara «ers, and the author is on a levd * ^ ^ 
Wc sense oolv 7 ^ centre ^— all major characters and the author-*,** 
human freedom P ° ly P hon y represents the most far-reaching 



human freedom ^^Phony represents the most far-reaching rep- 

Ba *htin ' ton, I 0 " 60 timC CVer achie - d - to wo* 51 ! 

in 5 second theorv r^f 4-u ^\\m^° iMt 

Middkmarch or p,w Y the nove l applies to realistic novels generally Ky . 

S r °ws out of Bakh ^ ?re/WiCe ° r *~~and not just to 0 f * 

Wo *. In his view u S ! ° ry ° f lan 8 ua § e ' w hich some regard as the foul* ^ 

the sentence, but' th damental unit of language is not, as linguists 

to a specific person in C ° nCrete UtteianCe ' Someone saying something t0t 

and they do ^ simo,!^ Frances, unlike sentences, are 

t0 en §age in dialog^ 1 ™ 3 ™ 3 * sources of language, but use 

the speaker; and thp 

• v ery utterance is shaped as much by the expecte" ^ ^ 
Piously spoken ah ° f ^ Utterance ""nes already populated w> , 5 
° f ^ JT^Z* ^ — d by speaker an/ listener. 
we have internalized a C ° nsci °usness consists of dialogues among * ^ 
as well. d ' a Perspective that led Bakhtin to develop a dialog* P 

of *e s7aWsp U rp 0 t l0 l C UatUre of the utterance is simply a fact about it, *JV 
Sa K id to be monologic- 1 *" Utterance ' s P ur P°se belongs simply to th ^ pt ed 
3ble ^abgue with the o^ Very P ° int of the utterance is to engage in ^ 
no Predictable outcome I' * WlUch both seek to enrich meaning by an j ^ 
"^^thelite.a^^' th H e .trance is said to be (in this second 
°e^ess is bum intot ; dlCated t0 dra ™tizing this dialogic aspect of 1** 
Nov els also draw ery lan § ua ge ^ „ 

I kht "> mea„ s f otms ™ « a ™'tu,e speak a multitude of little ' p ,lo» s ' . ,1 

^ So there ™ y f *;* *»ped by a specific set of values, "f^ss^f 

el"*' 5 SM «Ce * ' '"Suages o, naed.clne and other distinct ^ 
TOmm »ni tle , , Dlalec( ^Ps; o ( vaiious ethn(c urbani and counties ^ ^ 

are °"ly > small patt of such , angliag es, wW<* 
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| fie nUD3IUi" ^ 

the different ways of speaking that a 

understandings of life, and only as a consequenc 

linguist might detect. . , dia iogic interaction. They create 

Novels bring different 'languages of heteroglossia l ^ diS puted each other 

implicit arguments among points of view that may m ^ conflicts for an understand- 
in real life; and they explore the possible i m P llcatlonS hallmark a nd creation of novel- 
ing of life as a whole. This 'dialogized heteroglossia ( ^ fe passages 

istic language) typically occurs within the speech o butthat , from a dialogic point of 
that, from a grammatical point of view, seem quite si ^ ^ ^ cmse the results 
view, ripple with values encountering and re-encou mm that may G r may not be 
of these encounters are unpredictable, and crea e p 

realized, they suggest a world of creativity and open _ ^ ^ - chrono tope' or 'time- 
Bakhtin's third theory of the novel develops ^ flcki ^ possible actions varies 
space'." By this term Bakhtin means to indicate tn ^ Qf ^ world) a n d 

These differences define different social situations, ^ ^ than others T he 
different literary genres; and some views and ^ ans genr es that apprehend real 
nation of more sophisticated narrative genres, whi & ^ human achiev e- 

hved historical time more accurately and more 

ment over many centuries. p< which have existed since antiqm y. 

For example, adventure stories and roman e , wh ^ ^ place t different 
d evelop a rather naive chronotope. The same dve signi ficant alterations 

Social milieus ('places') and historical periods ( t ^ •) ^ human personality 
so historical and social conditions are mere ba^ P ^ jnte rior eleme n t um 
-Presents a few types, does not develop over nm ; ^ ^ interact meaning u^ 
available to public inspection or to the hero him eh, ^ ^ ^ 

Mth social conditions. In the realistic ^^d^^^""^ 
^ach personality is unique, with dark depths, and ean ^ ^ by h speafrc 

m specific social and historical condition^ ^ ha happen m theffl ^ck of 

Personalities then living. In the «» ^ u he 

tW, but novelistic time is time ^out nicks,^^ chronotope all expla 
choices develop gradually. These aspects o 

S -Plus of humanness' and the radical oi^^, the ^^^^ 

The formalists developed with vague concepts «^ 

«hC approach to literature, with it, » with ^^^^ 

Personality, contingency, and free choice. 1 ufe int0 the rather ^ 

an d closed time. By contrast, Bakhtin b^ne ^ open time. 

Va lues of individuality, choice, ethical respon.biU y ^ ^ ^uc 
na rrative between the formalists and ^^.^ the time of Leibniz- 
bought generally, and of European though 
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„ L in the 1920s, it was the 1980s before 
Although Bakhtin's writings originate in Russia ^ ^ ^ ^ translat ions of 

his work became popular in the West; this was large y ^ q had seized up0 n 

Katerina Clark, Michael Holquist, Caryl Emerson. . a in ^ ^ ^ < can onization' by 
his contemporary relevance. Looking back over |P ^ changed; and just how 
Astern scholars, it is fascinating to see just how ^ indisputab ly 

much survives, from that moment of first reception. ^ rf coufse( dialogism 

is that set of key concepts-polyphony, heter ° sl °' S \ s$ic texts , PwWems ofDostoevsky's 
itself-that Bakthin brought into the world via his c ^ H is WorW (1965). 

^tt« (1929), Tfe Dia/^/c Imagination (1934-5), a status of those 

W hat has changed is how scholars now regard ^ and _ in par - 

C0 »cepts, the authorship and 'mission' of Bakhtin ,s ^ ^ ^ ^ and legacy of 
ticular-vvhich disciplines/scholarly approaches e 

^khtin'. 1 . f .. s Bakhti n's work-is of particular 

This last point-what type of scholarship most be i ^ of J0 is whe ther 

*levance here, since one of the disputes to emerge in P^ Virtually a ,i the recent 
'"erary criticism's 'use' of Bakhtin has been f° g ^ * 89 Russia n and Eastern European 
0v erviews of Bakhtin studies point to the rise of po t- ^ access to certain key 

B ^htinian scholarship as the crucial tuming-P^* ^ interpretation of his 
Chives producing new frameworks for the of Western scholars)^ 

(and, in the § process , callin g into editors been ™ 

thi * regard, not only has the work of certain tran la o rs , ^ ^ ^ l980s a nd 

^ the huge tidal wave of 'Bakhtinian readings ^ that co ^ ^ n en a l 

h - Vet to abate. Many literary and und erstandably, n^e6 

^owth of 'the Bakhtin industry' during this peno d J £ven thoU gh books U my 
flings about their practice being called into que* ^ yery lea r that thi 
Dfato^ta (1994) and Vice's /«rro« ^ ( necessarily runs the risk of d 
^spread 'appropriation' of Bakhtin's key c : n «** ^ 
^textualizing and hence '^^^^ such practice (P^^nder- 
St ^turalist spirit of the 1980s generally encourag ^ hQW the w « 
Cri «cs and commentators concerned always mad d ^ h at . ^ 

Sta ^ing' their terms). The powerful argument^ ^ from the 

Core Philosophy cannot be understood or appr 
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c 'meth century 

P° Hti «l context in wh - h 

*mlT Y t0 Wit 1 B^r dUCed -- thUS do - ^ ^untlet to those 
ZTl* t0 - d /-o bili2 2*3? S ^ fo ' ** own ends. Is it still-as it** 



P oli «cal context in wh . 

'eghirn^ t0 ap P^e Br h r dUCed ~- thUS l ^ d ™n a gauntier - 
mZ l" t0 read/ -obi, i2 ^ ^ their own ends. Is it still-was it - 

themselv" Pr ° duct ion? 0r i s T to be had h V returning " 1^ 

r° readi ^oapp? f f -t that Bakhtin's concepts and 

is their 8 3b0Ut the ^ Cert ° n -~ indeed ' to Ration-precisely what is < J 
c ^ned wi 1° S ° PhiCal/t ^olo 8 c there are Plenty of other voices now arguing 

of Bakhun ' s the ° ry that we shou1 ^ 

to ^stoev sk : r ; allSi ^ 

n0Ve1 )- which " Rab6lais ' h ^ fascin k PUrP ° rted r °° tS in Hter3ry ^ ^ rf* 
PhiSh,'* 8 n ° W *garded b ! C3rnival and the hiSt ° riCal ^ 

Wh ° have t ' 6ed,ess *> say t hk " "° more than window-dressing <* r5 

Bak htin's 0 1 mpt6d t0 «sto« on P ° Siti ° n in tUrn im P acts heavil y 0 " ^ 
are t he 7 and ,ike to the literary-historical co * 

With RusS) beSt Payors of b It 3831 " the of whether literary <&> * 

debate K 3nd Central E * Work - & 

Web *e). I*?* t0 c ontin^ P r? akhtinian schola -hip still in its -s**^ 
Um -t e 2 Stingly -nci p h WhUe ^ - certain circles (see B**" 

rnor r/ and c "ltura ru «* the readers of this prf£ jfl a 

wa ged Tn o Umental way 2 ^ have elected to work with dialogic t > , 3 r 
3rtiCles invo Loin's narne T f t0 * ° f the phi^ > 

Uter % h Und 7 Cither 'Bakhtfn 3rCh ° f the MLA databa - for " W 
tmua ' critics SP f tit,es ' confir " ' dial °§ ic theory' since 1995 b* ' * 

3 tr ibu hbn t S «*. to Cr^^ ° n a ^ain author or genre- ^ [0 V 
T lk P^vioul ° ^ °wn. Th Jr of Dostoevsky's work never ce ^ 
bnUet ° d °be f a T 6n is what ^ *° ' make visi °le' features of a lite^ > 

CaCh °f them inthe ^main^ ^ Hke teftrqjte* and ^ e^" 

^cation, ^h an 7^ of this essay I shah attempt to sum up * ^ 

b0th ^ Bakhtin's own writings and to ^ 



Po, yphony 

% far th e e asies 

^l° lyP ^ f M^' S k ^ concepts fo / Htic to <i 

disti ° et/ '«, the, " 8 Uterali v - r the lite rary theorist/cnt' c 0 fP° 

ct nCti ° n b ^w en Xt in ^ch l man y dices', Its origins are in P^"^ 
e With Cv m0n ° 10 ^ an ^ to draw his crucial ^ * 

^ 95 ' ,ib -at on^ ^-IcVdialogiC tendencies in ^ 

h ° rt °frevoi utio ° f mult iple, independent voices io» 

nary - Th us he writes: 
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consider Dostoevsky one of the greatest innovators in the realm of artistic form. He created, in 
opinion, a completely new type of artistic thinking, which we have conditionally called 
P°fyphonic. This type of artistic thinking found its expression in Dostoevsky's novels, but its signifi- 
cance extends far beyond the limits of the novel alone and touches upon several basic principles of 
Uf opean aesthetics. It could even be said that Dostoevsky created something like a new artistic 
m °del of the world, one in which many basic aspects of old artistic form were subjected to a radical 
restructuring. 2 

Whilst this eulogy to Dostoevsky was subsequently redirected to 'the novel' itself, the 
'conditions' of polyphony and dialogue that Bakhtin established in his reading of 
Dostoevsky underpin all the theorizing that follows. Of particular note is his emphasis 
on the 'freedom' and 'autonomy' of the voices constituting an authentic polyphonic 
text: 

? hus the new artistic position of the author with regard to the hero in Dostoevsky's polyphonic 
nov el is a fully-realized and thoroughly consistent dialogic position, one that affirms the independence, 
lnt emal freedom, unfinalizability, and indeterminacy of the hero. For the author the hero is not 'he 
and not T but a fully valid 'thou', that is, another and autonomous T ('thou-art'). 



In 
the 
anoth 



J t * 

other words, for a text to be truly polyphonic, it has also (by definition) to be dialogic: 
- 'many voices' are necessarily defined by, and through, their relationship with one 

In terms of literary criticism, the discovery-and celebration-of similarly 'authentic' 
P^^Phonic texts has been a minor industry over the past twenty years^ My own Ph.D. 
the *ls on the later poems of the nineteenth-century peasant poet John C are ts a case m 
P oi *t, with the concept of polyphony being presented to me by a fellow P^D. student at 
alnw , • 1 -u iit,, that Dare's neglected later poems 

,Q w pomt in my studies. By pursuing the possibihty that Clare s neg y 

and manuscripts were better understood as the polyphonic site o at ^ch a ™ vorc* 
and Personae, I was able to find new meaning-and value-in ^ texts * £ tad p v.u.y 
^ discredited as the ramblings of a madman. The 'alternative 
^ the polyphonic text was also noted by Bakhtin himself, who, annapatmg censure 

ls championing of Dostoevsky, wrote: 
If vi f stvle (and so far that is the only 

un/ Wed fr0m a monologic understanding of the unity o > _ ewed from a monologic 
n ^rstanding that exists), Dostoevsky's novel is multi-styled or st f™. jn m values; con . 
trad rStanding ° f t0ne ' D-toevsky's novel is multi-accented and contrad.ctory 
ictory accents clash in every word of his creations. 
tk noted in the work of a specific 

lne fact that Bakhtin's concept of polyphony is so roo 

J*?* has had advantages and disadvantages for W**T*< g Bakhtjn 

& f ° 0tSte P S - Tbe faCt ^ " ^ J^^Sentdon' of course helps 
ns elf began to play down the uniqueness of Dostoevs y ^ ^ ^ 

0s e of us who have subsequently 'discovered' P°lyP nony me aningful-to look 
bere remains a problem, however, of whether it is ^ yery specific literary 

Polyphony in genres other than the novel (especially g ^ argue for ^ 

blSto ry which Bakhtin traces in The Dialogic Imagination)- Is it leg 
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twent 



ieth 



century 



prese nce of polyph 

ou"li„« r ^''P'Sr*™ ? ' VriC ^"V. instance? Who. one ***** 
"Wlestor" introd wti„n , "I Upon one stands vis-i-rls the t 

'-Is, !tore '^ texts ,: n t i h ' ! .hat ,s, whether one is a 



tin'' 

i|)0 



wi shesto r intr °ductio n to 1 ^ Where one stands vis-a-vis the wW" 
fee ^ that r° re tHe tex ts to t hei Chapten that is ' Aether one is a histo** 
th e 'she < ? Wh ° ,e «** rf'&T ~ nteXts of Production and reception, or*!**, 
Vast body ! f U !. Whichev er conch, htin ' S Work has always been the 'kernel * 
Syphon, °° ks ' p h-D. th P r i0n ° ne Comes to, there can be no disputing ^ 



lie shell' d Uls °nd'etrp <m F^uucuon and recepuuu, - 

Vast body' f U [ WhiChev ^ cone. , khtin ' S Work has always been the 'kernel * 
Aphony ° kS ' Ph -D- these! 0 " ^ C ° mes to ' there can be no disputing ^ 
nine teenth ^ r 3nd > 0u rnal articles which now include « 

^ » Ssss **« ^ b 00 ks and ««. ^ 

niCal authors such a "r '"' Nativ e American and Chinese liter 

ch as Joseph Conrad. 



ffia' 
as 



Dial 



K PPliCati °ns thl ma ^nal and th ,.v in ^ 

°° ksa ndart r r Centre °n 'the w- Ca "° nical continues, not surprising f 
years is a res^ S With 'dial 0glc , ** ° gic Pnndple' itself. A bibliographic * 
^ ^ual r e > * their titles published in ,„> 

, medical narrat m ^-ng ^ * e ^tinned mass popularity of the P # , 
***** I n"' ^ecoT 0m St0ryte,,i ^ in A 'chohohcs Anonymous 

Categ0 ^ it is ' ngUsh ' a * we, a " C POliti «' discourse, to a wide ran )3 <l 
C hn0t ^t h Z C3n0nical 'high' literature. With regard t ^ 

7 hose Beckett ,arge number of diaIogic readi fu > 

. "°*< then 2 Wlth te *ts with: ° t): C,ear ^idence 

of Bakhtin's unern o 
2"' f '«og n ,2" We >» gln to ° u > » single ,o, slmple) Mrratorla , anchor- 

* 3S ' he " 6 S ™* °' MchL-s dialogic 

r ! " e al^"' '""Cn S ' blOCk ' of M"*-* *oogh« of" *"£ c< 
I'.' Sen,il »' n m ° St S ™P'V be thought of S 



id" 



,5' 



I r 55 3 <h ' * ^ogue lif -nd though, 0*M 
''•"ough,^ ™ c ooldb eapD ™' We are famlllar „„„ in coIM ulal °< ' ^ 

„?' e ' e ««e„ e „; ,0 ' ^"".m a ' '° ,h ° u 8 h ' P'°ooc«on mote gen«*» ^ 
»' MhK ^l7?' °' ' dl *.oe' and .difference', d,»>»^> 

^> fe'^ — » » - rfC " , 

«2 ° appr C n ;i CS « >he c har f a " eady b «" 'ooched upon I" «' V 

but !, ' ela, ^lv ' 8Ue «" >he „! Bakht 'nian dialogue, howevet, » ' 

' K P '°'ou ^ °«»«^ « ■» life, does no, feature only ' > ^ 

y """«lwJ' ^tween characters/individo' 1 SP 
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a,0 S ic relationships are possible not only among whole (relatively whole) utterances; a dialogic 
a PProach is possible toward any signifying part of an utterance, even toward an individual word, if 
that word is perceived not as the impersonal word of language but as a sign of someone else's 
semantic position. 11 

A further, important point to note from this quotation is the materiality of Bakhtin's 
dialogic principle. Although born out of his literary-historical criticism (i.e. his work 
w ith literary texts), Bakhtinian dialogue is modelled on the conditions of everyday 
s Peech and language (in significant contrast, for example, to Derrida's concept ot differ- 
once which is rooted in the slipperiness of the written word). One of the most striking, and 
memorable, of Bakhtin's own metaphors for the operation of dialogism is that of a 
'bridge'; this bridge may be seen to connect not only the speaker and his or her inter- 
loc utor, but also individual words of speech which pass between them and become a 
'shared territory' 

°nce we have accepted the basic principle that dialogue exists at the level of the 
'"dividual word as well as between 'relatively entire utterances', all communication, 
W »tten or spoken, becomes a fantastically volatile affair far beyond the conscious 
C °ntrol of individuals or authors. In specifically literary terms, we must thus expect to 
drover dialogue not only between characters, or between character and narrator, but 
Wit hin a single character's speech; indeed, within the individual word of speech. At its most 
P^ound, Bakhtin's dialogic principle thus teaches us that all words, all sentences are 

Rented toward someone else's speech, regardless of whether that 'other >s present n 
he text or not. As he observes in The Dialogic Imagination (1984), al, 
Uvi *g conyersation' and in written texts, are 'oriented' towards a — 

R bating dialogism within the individual word of speech or wntmg ^n th,s way e 
*htin to de yeLp-in ■* Dialogic ^f^^Z^^ 

discourse. The wide variety of 'speech types' identified by Bakhtin in 

^ was most usefully Lmmari Z ed by ^^^^^ 
o three main categories; (1) the direct speech of the ^f^ ming that what ls 

^characters; and (3) doubly oriented or doubly voiced about all 

o b e understood by (1) and (2) here is fairly self-evident, I shall say ^ ^ 
at m ay be included , the third cat egory. 'Doubly voice y 

which 

°-ow in Bakhtin studies as 'double-voiced discourse ) ^ of ^ 
knowledges not only what is being spoken about ' divides this 

,^0 the existence of another speech act by another address . ^ 
^ble-y 0iced f discourse int0 severa , subcategories, of which the most 
(1) s tylization; (2) skaz; (3) parody; and (4) 'hidden polemic . 

L °dge summarizes these subcategories as follows: 

s . d uses it for his own purposes— 

J '* ati0 " oc curs when the writer borrows another's discourse ■ i& ^ shadow of 

n same general intention as the original, but in ? P q{ spoken di s COUr se it is 

e ctif ication owr . when such narration has the cn distinguis hed from parody, 

^■gnated skaz in the Russian critical tradition [•••] ' on ^ 0[ incong ruous with the 

Where another's discourse is borrowed but turned to a purpose opposit 



inte n«onof theorj 

grammatically in I both stylizatio 

to, answers or I'" text - But there"" the ° ri « inal bourse * *>* tad*!* anj 

is Z^ emi * takes into " L" 3n0ther ^ of doubly-oriented discourse wi 

tm S SU ^«ve nam ? r 3001,161 Speech act never articulated * 
" dde " pole mic - then is «, ° f the most COI ™on forms of discourse. 6 

utterances th the term th 

"trances n J[ activel * and often' invokes to Ascribe those words and 

s ^ewhat nal h the ** and 2?*^' in dial °g"e with other words or 

w °rds ann tTy t0 defend themselves against. T J 

^oevsky's'iv, 1 ? 6ment ' of others w ^ antici P a ting, and then fending o* 

to an unnamed'! ^ Ur ^nsmJT ? it0niized ' *>r Bakhtin, by the narrator^' 
in the P^ence o Wh ° Se 2 . $ the her °'s 'confession' is addressed 

l0CUt0r remains L * '^milT^ ^ M times ' this 'other' is embodied 

him t0 tell 'the t ut r iSib,e ^nJZ U ^ but «* much of the text the **» 
This notion o P ° liCeS the s P eal <er's every word and co*P* 

dial °gue, or ■ t6Xt ' 

ev en at fK , 

m ° Stof us these d'a! Wit h an^T * indiVidual word, bein * in *** 

P ° im * * w 0r ^ r y e? rOU8h «* ^ht mo W ° rd ° r diSCOU - is < * *«» 
manif «tly pow, J r 8 r ring *«, for ,1? CatCh - a11 conce Pt of ****** At 
° ne ta which hostu tv re,ati °nship b ' T ' ' hidden Polemic' referred to a very 
hC f j nVOked ^ te m t r ! ther ^n benign^ 3 Utterance and its interlocutor- 
v Und oubtedly the be ' Cn dial °gue< Z r ^ Was the order of the day. (to* 6 * 
r V 7 d ^course' • ^ to «>me 1^°^ the lat ter.) 
e v adi ^ of chan Di ! e *«» m actio 8 P$ With **htin's different types of ^ 
-J' ^ acknowle^ ^ * ^onstrated superbly by Bakhtin's 0* 

2 mu tat e g d t ° o n f Ce ^ the ^*«^)- ft is equally important, 1^ 

o h ! Sa -ewa ythatB ed ^ fa t out grow nt to wh ich ^ J ^ dia]ogis m I* 

I? 5 ' ^ n ° W ^T,T Dosi ^^ 3nd "t-ary-critical origins. In 

enorm 1 imerl °cutor V ^ Pr ° d uct of f h P " ClpIe - ° u t of his disarming^ &f 
2 3PPeal f or , 8ro -n an et^^-ic relationship between a spea^ 

t 1^^^ ^ to ~ Philosophy tbat has 

MLA c ° SS 3 ^cle ran, the a PPeal < ^! K mstead of 'difference', 'both/and ra 
title! Z ? 8UeS f ° r the Z : ° f disCi P'ine ) 1^ dia,0 S* principle for hundreds * 
com Z r ^ dial0 ^m en ^ or so iHf" 8 With Bakh tin. As one scans * 
doskp", 8 P °Pularit v wuu ^ous Gr ,k tnerefo re small surorise to see so 

h -*%::: 8 * ^cz^^zr™ ,,ke ,em,nis C" 

betimes , ' derrrii ned 0ur de ducti Ve r „ heor y and philosophy-has be 
°- go :n h ? «^Zo^ * chT ing in a " intellectual climate ^ 

° ,d clj che tha7 §1CS bei ng renn Ught proc esses. And whilst th.s n 
^ " We -uld us ra tner too benign and liberal »tj 

talk ^d list en to one another everytl^ 



Bakhtin and dialogics 

would be OK — the majority of theorists have struggled hard to avoid this trap. Most of 
the 1980s feminist texts, for example, argue strongly for a fully 'power-inscribed' under- 
standing of Bakhtin 's concept, and this emphasis continues in the work of recent 
scholars who have turned to dialogism to explore strikingly antagonistic texts/events. 

°ne particular subcategory of dialogic theorizing that is worth mentioning here is that 
which has embraced the principle as a model of human subjectivity. As noted in my 
fading Dialogics (1994), although this is a move that Bakhtin himself never made, many 
scores of psychoanalytic theorists have now been drawn to a vocabulary which is steeped 
f inter/relationality. As a discourse it meshes extremely well with the writings of 
Me lanie Klein and object relations theory, and here, once again, it is feminist scholars 
Who have tended to lead the way. And whilst those Bakhtinians seeking to restore their 
Aster's work to its original context would probably cite this as just the sort of mutation 
tha t has brought the dialogic principle into disrepute, it has continued to inspire novel 
a PPlications. 



Heteroglossia 

° ne of the ways in which Bakhtin's theory itself militates against an over-benign 
^standing of the dialogic principle is through the attendant concept of Heterogios^ 
? Mea ning literally 'a mixture of tongues', Bakhtin invoked the term t"^*^ 
^ Versify ofspeecH types that he discovered in the novel. Indeed, in hi wnhngs h m 
1* boogie IrnagLion Iwards, heteroglossia, like polyphony becomes a p ^ 
0f thea o ^ , ... a th* representation of the widest possible 

C , Whkh Bakhtin S3W 35 C ° mm u Z ideological commitment was 
of social classes. For Bakhtin, this aesthetic and ideological 

JJtt- b y the writi „ gS „ ( Cha.es and 

a he D 'alog ic Imagination is an effective 'masterclass' in the analysis 

Tn ^ ' d ° uble - v oiced discourse' described above. ^ 
in theoretical/political terms what is crucial about Bakhtin s in ^ 
I ' th -n, is the notion that the multiplication of voices ^ ^ 
a ° ^alogic text. Por a text to be truly ^^^^^M 

Cor npanied by diversity and difference. In particular, the voice 
middl e class must not be the only voices heard. Thus he writes: 

Th metimes even a diversity ot 

la * n ° VeI ca n be defined as a diversity of social speech types ^ (som ^ ^ orchestrates 
all ii? S) and a diversity of individual voices, artistically organ fa ^ fey means of 

the , 6S ' the totality of the world of objects and ideas depic ^ flourjsh under such 

c 0 J° t Clal diversity of speech types and by the differing mdivia i ^ ^ of characters are 
merpl 10ns - Authorial speech, the speeches of narrators, mserte g heteroglossia can enter the 
nov , th ° se fundamental compositional unities with whose v q{ ^ ljnks and 

C r ; , each of them permits a multiplicity of social voices and a 
atl °nships (always more or less dialogized). 
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the Z n ' bv U Tl here ~ that aUth ° rS ' narrators ' »d characters function merely 
wLr t h " -1 t khtm S dial ° giSm ' and *° one of those most consistently overlooked 

uoa^ ZTT, v SOdal diversity leaves us with the status of certain ' bourg ^ s 

have an led W t ^ W °° lf b an excellent case in point. Many literary 
surely qu^ n ^ S ^ * ^ ° f thei ' supposed dialogism, but we 
satisfy Bakh L s co " ' m3ny V ° iCeS ' ° f Ukfi ^ ^ Lighthouse and 7* ^ 
closer and ^ indeed ^ ° f ' SOdal ^ Ulysses certainly corn 

critic lenlun er S B .I ' th3t t0 *»«* Pitiful dialogic/heterogloss^ 

glossia ar e r2^ T *?» ^ theodsts rnost attracted to the concept of heter ' 
of a class o o ^Tv^ ^ ^ in ** recovery of 'minority' voices (be tW* 
in my bibl^X ' ^ **** 3nd American-Indian cultures all feat o* 

present. y ° f het eroglossic applications from the mid-1990s to 



Carnival 



^^^2^ Bakhtinian -ncept to have been most widely 
literary-historical research J* "T^'' °* tke carni ^lesque. Originating in Bal* 
term that has been extend °1 ^ fCStiVals for his book on Rabelais, 'carnival 
to help explain texts and l?? ^ by ^temporary literary and cultural theory 
As Bakhtin himself writes Z T *** WOrld is 'temporarily turned upside dc»w . 
'carnival time' is special pr cis Auction to Rahelais and His 

archies to be reversed: USe U § ives licence to the prevailing social W 

The suspension of hierarchic K 
was especially evident in offlciaHe"!?' 6 dUrin8 ca mival time was of particular significance- ^ 
were considered equal during carnTv a r ' ' 3 deration of inequality. On the contrary, 

i nis temporary suspensio h ' * * 

a specia, type 0 f communicate^ id6a1 ' ° f rank, created during carnival ^ 

of marke p , ace speech and >» everyday life . This led Q the creation of special k n 

r e r« with each - & ^e** n ° **** — tho ^: 

s - 8 nem fr °m norms of etiquette and decency imp° 

Proved «re^S^2^ff impUcit in B akhtin's account ofbrnivalg 
•"erature, film, and cultural studio hUndreds of sch °lars working in the fie* 
a» -anner of anarchic tend « Z I ^ t0 the — ept *> explain, and def*£ 
Particular, were submitted t a pll *? In the ^SOs, Shakespeare's P W^ 
w - also amongst the qu cke 

^demanding of fhe prin %t ^ ^ a * ai ™ an overly benign and euph 

P C - ^ 3r ^d persuasively that carnival must ulti*^ 



• that it permits 'topsey-turveydom' 
be considered a conservative social/aesthetic force, in ^ necessarlly restor ed. Regarded 
for a limited spell only, after which the old social or er i^ ^ ^ f ^ (lower 
in this way, carnivals become little more than P 16 ^"^, before set tling down again, 
classes and/or disruptive forces) to literally 'let off s ^.^^ suggest tha t it is still its 

Post-1995 literary-cultural engagements with the car ^ ^ ^ hQW _ 

subversive and liberationist connotations that contmu ^ me dieval shepherd's 

ever. Texts and authors as various as late-1970s Britis p ^ ^ ^ Beatles (as well 
Play, contemporary African literature, Robert Burns^ ^ rf ^ ^ has been 

as the more traditional Shakespeare and Joyce) are jus ^ carniva iesque. 
redeemed and/or reconfigured through an encounte t ^ engag . ng Bakhtini an 

Here it is important to recognize once again, n ^ ^ ^ ^ same as thinking 
concepts in terms of their bare philosophical '* ern * context for the carnivaiesque 
a bout them in context. For Bakhtin, the most ^P 0 vis -a-vis which he 

was what he referred to as 'the pre-history of novel ^ thegro te Sq ue body. 

traces the evolution of such crucial attendant cone hete rogeneous factors at 

w °rk. From our point of view, however, two of these : r anaent forms or J 

J ^ese is ^ the other is glossia [-^^t m0t e than the 
la nguag e were organised by laughter-these were 01 he intera nimat.on of languag 
'anguage and another's direct discourse. level, which made poss.ble the gen 

wj th it elevated these forms to a new artistic and ideoi g 

then0Ve1 ' 9 tne carnivaiesque in the literary- 

p or s 0me recent Bakhtinian scholars, then, nas been invaluable in casting 

historical context in which Bakhtin himself explored i ^ & ^ different form oj 
«^ light on the evolution of the novelist* gen- ^ accounts an pu^ose, 
B akhtinian 'reading' from those which see the and 'the 8"^^ 
"historical, although it should also be no* tha 1 ^ ^ b e*^^* 
amongst those aspects of Bakhtin's work that ha Despite Babda«° 

Molars working with contemporary ^^J^ theory which draws up 
de nt misogyny, there is, for example, a large o y 

the R^^.,' ; „ »c .nalvsis of body pon thlS essay, 



} misogyny, there is, for example ^ ins 

Bakhtinian grotesque in its ^°^ cepis dealt with m this ess y 
bakhtinian carnival, then, like the other con P ^ although the m 
al *e to al, manner of interpretation and '^^^fo^^^^, he t- 
tr ^d in Bakhtinian scholarship has been to ^^a,^^^^^^ 

-v* the latter, the success with ^^U<y in ? " 
Aglossia, carnival-entered literary-critica vo . ndeedj it 1S qu F 

Col loquial' application is unlikely to abate. Intta g status sinu g 

^ that Bakhtin's 'keywords' are in the process^ ^-0^^^ these 

n same way that it is now 

difficult to u»-6 w imagin e ^ 

incept of 'the unconscious', so it is increasingly ^ author jrn ^ 
Ba khtinian building-blocks. Whether the engendere d over 

SUst ain the same level of fascination that tn y 
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ttokmh f a C0UrSe ' UnC6rtain ' bUt 1 remain Very few other twentieth-century 

kers ^ Pr ° Vided US with ^xts, and concepts, as instantly accessible and ****** 



as Bakhtin's. 
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itl the mid st of curricular reform and 
™ the 1930s, the University of Chicago was in together t0 form a 

innovation, when a group of scholars from the hum _^ ^ critics were 

new and theoretically distinctive school of literary en ^ University of Chicago, but 
determined as a school, not only by their affiliation W ^ theQry and philo . 
m ore intrinsically by their embracing of a pluralistic _ The theories of the 

s °Phical inquiry and by their particular brand of An ^ ^ ^ generation 0 f 
founding group were developed in the work of a 

Chicago critics. ^ Mc Keon, Elder Olson, W. ft. 

The critics of the first generation-R. S. Crane, R«* ^ as participants in 

^ Norman Maclean, and Bernard Weinberg' a ^ ^ what er e, 

Ejects of reform in literary studies. In much of tne ^ at the time . In 1935, 

fr °m their point of view, failings of the kind of schola h p from the preva- 

R - s - Crane, a founding member of the group, po V o ' in the form of impres- 

le nt historical scholarship and belletristic approaches (Uter ary criticism as a 

fistic commentary on major figures in the what they felt were 

di -i P line'. Later, he and his colleagues were in^ ^ a cont em P orary group 
Active critical methods, mostly in the work of the N ^ John CtoM Ran 

0f formalist critics (including Cleanth Brooks, Mon o ^twentieth cen ur • 

*»>. whose method of close reading gained populan ^ , alph R er 

second generation of critics (including Wayne C Bo , ^ ^ ref ng he 
Doyle Springe, and Austin Wright) concerne t^ rf pred ^ , 

^ and more with extending and ***J^ ge nre 
The y Produced significant work in the areas of form al and ethica 

^ possibilities of pluralism; and ^^^^ 
of a formal criticism. Finally, while the work o ^ . nfluences of the 
basic Chicagoan principles and assumptions, f con temporary theo J 
Caches developed and made available in ^ ^ Pe ter Rabmowrtz, 
^ration includes James Phelan, David Richte , 
Uon Bialostosky. 



thC inning of r ! h diCal tra ^fo rmation 

"T 6 bein * Perc ei ? e e d tWentie * century' sh ift, occurred in literary studies * 

" tnnsi «% Extrin " S an aut °nomou s oh as a work of art was for the 

£ aUdi <*ce< s respo^T^^tions Su h t0 be ^rpreted and judged in 
t " 6 shifting bec C a h m aSthe ^io-historical context, the writer or 

of" ,° f Cr v TeCns ** Tw enJ ^ *> the task of the literary critic 

struct teXtUal ^utonot man ^fthec 0 nr Sed °" to an object^ 

Cal Ur l ° f for ^, re, a 7 (the li ^ ZT characteristics of Modernism. 1* 
literal ten ^ C ^ being through an **** 

o 2? e ° Ver *e his t0 T?- If 0l * were r^**** foc - °n technique reflect 
Sdf ^ of ^ ma P the different critical approaches to 

^^^^fo HteratUre ' * would become clear ** 

differelT 7* ° f «* ^ £? * between author, tex 

R Tc CmiCS - Ce "tury, d S beC3me *e predominant theoretic^ 

b^ fLZT «*«*nt in , H . fferem of formalism were practised W 

in tbe * — ' <*» 

«* t^S° n the n y be f and belletristic 

8 r oups th eth ce *tury J, Pra «ice 0 f lit !" 3 f ° rma list approach), reflected 

bK """- Once r'' 0n «» «n« t 7 ' U ">» he P m h " OS °Pher and dean of the Division <* 

how «er, ZT" '*<*•% coll"" °' "Korea^T McKeon - c «™ "ad exhibit »» 
lished. « m "™«o, k for " DO «>ion b """ »ork for „ hlch 

he became so w 
neVv ' s Peci fic J* Cra "e and McKeon was established 

11001 of criticism at Chicago was estah- 

A the °retic a , o, ft 

Chlca go cri ticism . 5 
Parti cipantsin ^ ISa,s ok novvna 

di ^C -o bje ^ e While the Chicago critics 

mselv es from C llt,; rary criticism that included th e 

°ther formalists by their use arid 
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development of principles— concerning the nature of art, the function of criticism, and 
°ther such theoretical assumptions-taken from the Aristotelian philosophical system. 
T he founders of the Chicago School used Aristotle in two ways: first, to provide a 
m etacritical methodology, an overarching Aristotelianism, a way of addressing questions 
of existence and tackling problems of nature and of art of which the archetypal example 
15 the approach of Aristotle. Thinkers may belong to this type whether or not they choose 
the Aristotelian method of literary criticism-in fact, whether or not they are critics at 
all. They remain, however, demonstrably Aristotelian thinkers. The second way in which 
the Chicagoans use Aristotle is in the specific application of the critical approach 
demonstrated in Aristotle's Poetics to the analysis and evaluation of literary works as art 
ob )ects, 'made things'. 

T he predominant characteristic of the overarching Aristotelianism is its analytical and 
differentiating method. Crane describes it as a 'splitters' method' and contrasts it with 
fhe Platonic 'lumpers' method'. By 'splitter' Crane means a system of inquiry based on 
of labour. (The Poetics provides an excellent example of a splitter s method: 
Ari stotle identifies 'poetry' as a subcategory of 'imitative arts'; he then breaks it down 
lnt o 'narrative' and 'dramatic' genres; the dramatic category includes p ays that are 
f e "her 'tragic or 'comic'; focusing on tragic plays, Aristotle further break^ ; down the 
f °«» into its six constitutive parts.) Human knowledge is divided into **f» 
eac h with its own object of inquiry, method, and terminology. The sy^^ucdve 
and analytical, break ng down wholes to examine their constitute par s_ By ont ast, 
he Jumper,' method is the dialectical method of Plato. ™^J^*£Z 
^ -d a priori, and seeks synthesis. One concept ^^^Z 
J* and becomes ultimately reductive-the concept P r dox as y 
,tera <y art is an example. This is the philosophical basis of the i 
Wh *h t he Chicago critics attacked in a number of ^f^^Z % 

Z CritidSm < the "' iS d — d ^ ^ ° VerarChi r SSS Z - 
°f kn 0wing . At another, lower level within the hierarchy °[ c ^^J ly luenced 

+u 0 fif ct a wav of knowing; the 
b y Aristotle's Poetics. These two levels of Aristotelian.sm-the hrs y 

^ a specific critical mode-characterize to varying degrees the 

u hons of Chicago criticism. the work of the founders of the 

1 bese clearly defined theoretical interests distinguish rn ^ ^ 

Lh 'cago School, who emphasized the relationship between i c< Booth 

r S °Phieal speculation. Reflecting the position of Chicagoans mgen^^,^ ^ ^ 

heatedly emphasizes the importance of analysing e ^ heoreticai ri g 0 ur among 
^prions. Common enough nowadays, this inclination r ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t ne n eo-Aristotelians was a new and often resented dem a ^ ^ ^ & ^ q{ 
work of the most impressionistic of critics is, as Crane p ^ in the kin d 

^ nef al propositions. Such propositions were i" 1 ? 11 "^ iticS( however, working 
r cr 'ticism practised at the time. The first generation of on j md 

111 atmosphere of intellectual ferment in the field of literary 
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" Chicago i„ p 

"**iSST y ""W! mUS ' hw ta "V ««. bu. -rely much « 
ua, w„ rk <o tationa| ~ Witt, whlch „ e ^ explld , St* 

na,l0n before being used in the criticism of in*"" 



K6y C0 ^epts in Chjc 

a " Who leness S ° Crit,C,Sm 



Wf ioleness 

Chicago" 16 Aristot ^ian conce 
" ^tth! "* Pr ' n ° i * « who,!™" 31 '° ,he 'b^teticai arguments de-eloPfj! 
a PParenrlv »._ P '° CI!SS begins a P ri ™Ple about how the nature 01 

iCal C0 ^ide 0 ^ ***** abl a 'J***™* ° f a ^le-for example, a ft** 
(iUXta P<*.tio n n ° f C ° nsti ^ent ^ Sense " data '- then it moves to an a * 

n0t di *o.v e lnt BU * the ^ole matter pricks) and compositional maniP" 3 ^ 

Sense - d ata, is? tHe ana lytical del before *e parts can be 1*^*, 

the Su * o i s n hen the ^sence oZT^ Th * whole, intuitively abstracted J 

P3rtS - * A "stot e Ua n : hin§ ' itS abst -t form, and is not merely 
b . Four er mmol 0 gy this is the 'formal cause'. 



| F °ur causes 

^^al cause isoneofth 

2 ' that ^fmchTT th3t Adstot,e ide "«^s in his theory 

the for * of the a or the roll n§ C ° mes to b *' * the mrtrftrf V' 
° n an, 6tyPe '' * Cd h 6 ° f Which a "an* of David is made- 1* 

t T nCy ^ d *« is the ^l hl r e,f ' that ab ^ract form that the s^JZ V 
? <«**>» ca l l ^at erial The third, 'the source of ch**' 



IOrm of the ar I nCe ' ° r the m ar K g COmes *° be', is the mate, 
° n an, 6tyPe '' * Cd h 6 ° f Which a ^atue of David is 

l 8enCy *« ship "l that is the r^T 1 *' th3t abstract form that the w , or 
^^^^^teriai^*"*- The third, 'the source of *>»f' f 

IT «*« wou r in «* case of imposi "8 the formal cause on it; ** > 
T'^uTZ come in 0 DaVld ' S is the artist's «W 

2? PUr Pose of a ' r " d * the case 0 ^JS**** The fourth cause, 'the end or^j 
ho" " 311 a ^thTtic' m Arist °tel ian r t i° b)ects this is identical with the formal 

T 0 h te11 the time t ^ is s ome p ^ of usefu,, as opposed to tf**^> 
ov^ **»£ t 0 'I final cause o f T The flnal cause of a watch, f* * 
lei t Ching Artst^r Wo ^ a a' 0 " 56 is to Provide shelter, and so on- ^ ^ 
a 8 channe e , f an ^ of ^ is perceived, then, in 

>^ f '%i, The r h mng ' " 3 decisio " to pursue one out^^ 

ng sl <ill. This PrinCiple of Wing-toe ^ * 

creative procesS) the fina] cause (the 



on - 
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W ch is to produce a 'synthesis' of matter and form, a third and unique entity, is an 
'miration of a process in nature. In nature, however, the efficient cause coincides with 
the final cause (no agency is needed for the acorn to grow into a tree; its ultimate form is 
lr, herent in it and is the reason for its existence). In the artefact, on the other hand, the 
efficient cause is the artist's contribution (the piece of marble will never take the form of 
D avid unless the artist imposes it). And so Aristotle begins the Poetics by postulating that 
the species of art are modes of imitation. 



C. 



Imitation (mimesis) 



If the poem is a thing, artificially made, given form, then the next question is: Where does 
this form come from? From the author's imagination? From creatively arranged conven- 
es? From history? Myth? From the social environment? Whatever the source, it is 
f,na »y translatable as 'nature'; this is, according to Aristotle, the only realm of existence 
° th * than art. Art, then, takes its form from nature, or, in traditional terminology, 
states nature'; and the artist, in his making, imitates the natural process of the internal 
Prin ci P le of motivation that in nature causes the thing to attain the perfection of its form. 

Th <- idea of imitation, or mimesis, was not one that the Chicago critics' contemporanes 
^c 0 mfortablewith;itwentagainstthegrainofsomanyoftheideastheyhadmhented 

^theRomanticphilosophers-whosawartasexpressive.Butthespeahcwaymwh.ch 

the Chicagoans interpreted the concept of imitation was rather different from he genera. 
b Wa ^nwhichitwasunderstood.Itis,ofcourse,aconce P tofimit^ 
b0th - the P, atonic idea and the neo-classical adaptation of Anstot.e. R chart McKeon 
Xpl ains in Introduction to Aristotle that 'in tHe processes °fP r0 « Ct '°"^^ 
du ced, art imitates nature- Art is, therefore, both making and tot ^^T^ 
-;;c form a unique and original "-^^SS^^ 
Really manipulated matter. Aristotle locates the ■ p I« ^ ^ craftsmansnip 0 f the 

Cd J" 1 ' ^ rdatinS * e C ° nCePtS f Ima nal sisof the term. Using as his 
ond-generationChi cagocritics, offers a discriminating an y 

oc? 0 f a statue ° f Moses ' he argues that to se : ^ the f0 ™ 

°ck of marble, but the old man, Moses, carved in the marble^ 
^theartist makes visible?' he asks. That cannot be the cas^ =,he 

Clud e our perception of the materials of which the ^"^em^ them ,3 
ecei ved into thinking we see flesh and cloth; we see marbl s P ^ 
f ^es on to explain that the 'artistic form' is the Aristot an ob,ect 
lifted by the materials and the technique that the artist has chosen. 



• Form 

Cr ^e identifies works of literature as 'concrete wholes'. TIk ^ orI "^ him, by its 

93 the 'synthesizing principle', is most completely expressed, accor 
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m ' nthe '««en,,e thc8ntury 

peculia ' <iym mis ot 

E^^ESSS"? ^ *•« ""P—ce o f .he *«* -* 
M *>ion tot' ' " 0t S* * huma " a comp.ere unders.and.ng of* 
the e„: ^V-'y* of ma ^ ^ «* con^L of the p0W er of 
'» >ha, vl! ! 0 ™ f0 ' Cane is 1 ^ fo ™ <«™Plex strucrnre of organ* » 

The IF*"* °' "* Zk '* aCC °™ ! to «« fife, ,he soul, .he m°>* " 
ur K of art th 

^tLT' ^l^f* 1 ' 1 --Aristotelian perspectiV e is a 

-umS ac atter in ™zZT kiai creati ° n * a ^ shaped fro ^ 

du 4' I n r PliShment wm h f ° rmS - This -aking of unique forms is **' 

tHlS ^ form acteteH ^ ^ n ° tions of mere '<^/^ ' 

Q bv the artist inheres a 'power', the fin*' 



ends ^ Chico 

h,Ca §o criticise 

A : ; , Ge nre study 

tTon ° UtC ° me of critical • 
tinted 0 ' "^^T the quality of wholeness is 

Chica go critie^r^^^ng becar 0 "^ With S P edes and subspedeS: 1 For^ 

dples of cons n 6 differe ntiation ; ° f the interests °f Chica 8° ^^ed P ri "' 
Symhes -ing ? UOn ' a "d is co"^ is based on inductively 

P3rticu lar w 0 ! ^ Ple ^he ^ ** P res criptive. Working backward ^ of » 
types. ° rk ' ^e critic is £** or f inal cause) ^ determineS the 

, Amon § the fo, dlff «entiate various wholes according «> 

196 ° S ' 0l -n e aH e ^ ^ l! 0lS ° n made major contribution in „ 
b°r PtS th * Crlr^ a theory T ^ry ofComedy, both p««^> 

' ybri ^n gtob C ; a ane a "d McKeon h drama tic genres that reflects „r* 

^ati 0n ^^ 

n Stin ^^he d be l Work '^ '^fect' k'?^ of moral and emotional ^ 0 
v ° y,e S ^n ger ^ ' c omic, f' s ' e o ,d0n Sac ^ in Fiction and the Shape ^ 
7 n With 4i "r nCed * XT* Powers in the novel- A* 3 M 

ft 5 " ^ L T ^ZLI ° 1S ° n ' contributed to ^ * 

!* n ° Ve »a. The^ 1 3n manner, S Z 5) ' her S ™X of this genre. *«*#^ 

S ^ ^ 3 — y of the 

was ^ the n>ost sust • ^ PraCtiCal appliCati ° n er 
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creative, narrational, and linguistic. But Wright's most valuable contribution in this 
Studv emerged from his discussion of conventions. Conventions, as Wright argues, 
arouse our expectations as readers of novels. But it is also the artist's manipulation of 
conventions and creation of new conventions that determines the process of discovery 
of a work's form. Such artistic manipulation of conventions makes the artistic form 
opaque. Certain lyrical styles, for instance, 'thicken' the language, so that rather than 
see ing through it transparently to some external reality, we see only the language itself. 
L anguage thus calls attention to itself. 'The desirable opacity is not ... a blocking of 
leaning but the reverse-a calling of attention to the power of language to convey a 
mu hitude of meanings.' 4 These two considerations-the function of conventions and 
the notion of the art object calling attention to itself-imply an acknowledgement of the 
quality of artifice. The aesthetic value seems to be the capacity of the object to call 
attention to the fact that it was well made. , . , 

. M °* recent work in genre theory reveals the general shift away from the relatively 
formalism of the early neo-Aristotelians to a more rhetorical concern with authonal 
mte "t. This teleological shift, as David Richter, a third-generation critic describes it, 
^Phes a return to a more balanced interest in the traditional triangle o re anonsh.ps 
^tween author, text, and audience and a blurring of the mimetic/dzdacnc di ***** 
hat earlier Chicagoans, particularly Olson, had used. When a work's fiaa c ^ 
was the realization of its form, it was identified as ^'^^^ 
^ a Purpose beyond this realization, such as moral instruction, the wc *k was did act, 
a n<j iiicfir. om h inmiiries. Ra ph Rader, in a series or 

article 9 Wh ° le SCt ° f differCnt COnCef Ze more recent, flexible approach 

t"l ° m the early 1 9 70s to the 1 990s, represents the more recen 

study. 



to genre 



B - Pluralism 



£ hi * introduction to Critics ana Criticism (1952), the coUection -jjjj^j 
Juration Chicago critics that established them as a *hoo^" by aU 

S 0n e of the two main objectives of the Chicago School, and tfte^ Aristotelianism . 
I f 6 . memb ers of the first generation as a logical aspect of the c* djstinguishable in its 
ft e premiss js acc that the , iterary w ork is a wor ' ate g 0ri es (a formal, a 

whoieness ' cons,ituKd ° f pam ^ * - ^ 

cr 'al, an efficient, and a final cause, or, as atimu aspects of that work 

wou,?' mediUm ' manner ' and d Y" amiS) ' " ^"^ferent methods of analysis. And in 
u 'd engender different questions and require dirterei for the chicag0 critics, 

a ^ t0tle ' s p oetics and English Literature, Olson makes the poi ^ ^ ^ 

rath 311 * 5, ° f Critical metnods is not ° nly Vi3ble ' 1° s the foundation of principles 
th tha n prescribing rules of literary composition, ays ^ of liter ature that 
ha ma y be developed, by Aristotelian method, to deal wi ^ ^ wjthin the Arist otel- 
Ve evolved since Aristotle's time. More broadly, Olson a , addr essed in 

911 method (the overarching system), questions other than thos 
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form ulatio ns n7 Critic ism arp ! C ' the Principles and methods of any ^ 
th3t Wi » allow ' rea1 ' n *ure of th°° ,S ° f inqUiry md interpretation 
S ° mevv hat faint h ' m ^ pursue * ?he Critic looses the 'language' of ^ 

e,6ments of D ' Vei ° in as Dert e ^ d ° f Pledge he seeks. A very **« 

me ns UratQ . Stantl y qualify 8> The real' natur P nf .h.™* ^ems fluid^ c " 
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e,l PUb,i ««o„ , h B ° 0,h arivalc « * ' hlS ' e "*ncy a m0 „ g the followers of C , y P 
JS?" « ,h tfe * " e ' S """"'-en, fo pluralism, 

'romK ■ oinb,. beh «en a „ , ,hrou Sh multiple readings of J a jt » 
C ; ^o^." 0 *» 8reem n ^ *me„, ar) , core of P commons ensica 

•he I" a Ptc t °" , >' 'hroul i° W " h his a "n, and uncle, and a 

° ,C '"'ca. „'' Cal P^; * ° U ' perspective, Tlte ^ > 

rab| y determined by perspective. 
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that each perspective can yield its results without distorting the 'facts', even though it 
WU1 seem to offer different facts from those yielded by other perspectives. 

ooth's argument in this essay echoes many of Crane's earlier pronouncements. Like 
Cra ne, Booth rejects the dogmatic view of critical 'monisms', positions that deny the 
Possibility of multiple truths, as well as the view of the sceptic or relativist, who encour- 
age the 'anything goes' approach, since 'all views are false'. Booth identifies his goal as 
'the notion that every reality, every subject, can be and will be validly grasped in more 
than one way depending on the purposes and intellectual systems of the viewers'; he 
Besses that 'there is a plurality of valid philosophies, of valid approaches to literature, of 
valid political philosophies, of valid pictures of the soul, of valid views of the nature and 
unction of art'. 6 

Rhetoric and the ethics of reading 

B °°th's eminence as a Chicago critic, however, had already been established with his 
t ea «ier publication, The Rhetoric of Fiction (1961), a classic among studies of novehst^c 
Unique. Indeed, many of the terms that Booth developed in this book have acqu.red 
CUrre ncy amo members f hfi m comm unity around the world. 

Wording to Booth, the Chicago Aristotelians of the first generanon ■ d,fl*ed on he 
^tion of the didactic/mimetic dichotomy. The two terms 

.7* that functioned as artistic wholes with a primary forma, effect ^ ^ZTZ 
that fim^- on P^pntiallv didactic intention, but 

t functioned primarily as discourse, with an essen ly 

to r Boo^h 01 imtanCe ' S3W "° SUCh ^r^W find ideology 

^ere^ CVentUalIy ' ^ ^ * **** Z'^^L always present in 

Chi t % PrCSent " thC f ° rm itSelf ThiS 3t T „ l ptcially at the beginning, 

from r tidSm ^ " ^ diStin ^TZ^'^^s concerned with 
m other objective critics. The Chicago Aristotelians we y 

J? a nd affect. But while Crane-in the era of N^^.^^ concern , 
Bonl 0 Shift Mention to the concrete aspects of the text y y ^ ^ h ^ q{ 
m — m the era of political and ethical criticism an 

seen as not 

eis m when a shift awav from exclusively textual/veru 

ntiosition to the 

a esi rable _ focuses on them _ Such rhe torical inquiries are 

relationship to it. 

B n °dox neo-Aristotelianism of Crane; they are, instead, .w i ^ partjcular brand of 
ooth's interest in the rhetorical aspect of literature e i ^ popularity, was 
oft ,Cago eriticism from the start. The Rhetoric of Fiction, desp ^ ^ ^ ^ been 
read" f ° r reasons based onIy °" 3 P 3 ^ 3 ' ""^^Although this concern is valid, 

Booth 0 ' 3ids lt P rovides to studies in P ° in \ ° f Tl function of point of view. His 
n was attempting much more than a study or rn ^ md 

read* PUrp ° Se Was t0 in q"i re into the particular relat.onsn p^ ^ q{ ^ 

er that evolves from and informs the form of the nove • ^ nificant in 

de ° t rk Solves questions of moral and ethical qualities, which 
fining the kind of fiction under consideration. 
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. lnhis first pJanf 
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° biec «ve ap Dr " Signifi «nt f roi ! 1 nner ' Booth °egan pursuing a kind of**, 
u J Went yZe ^ §eneral Aristotelian perspective as his ** 

discu i te\r en ^ZTJT* in prim < * " as ^ 

yearS ha * revl, ; tC ° mi ngs of 7 * afterword to the second edition. ^ 
in 9 di «erent b * and sho ^ that «* greater perspective of ^ 
eleme nts tha ' Ut rela ted di^ "7 h ° W this discovery has led him to 
U* 0 ** stu d v° mribUte ^ th namely ' ^e investigation of political an gi 
them ^es ' J de «ned by bJ. ^^^ments of works of fiction. The , 
T in dra?° W aut hors ma ^ V S *° the ^ - which stories 0 
^ but the u^' Auth0 «/text /I? 01 aWe ^ do it, and how we manage to P< ^ 
" biS ^ wo k SUb, ' eCt * the l eaderS: * e need criticism centering on 
c '^ed, Boo * furt her among them.- Booth's rhetorical a P P 

2T Critici C 0n ; PreSents ' and inn ° f **« inquiry. ^ 

co ^ ° f se ^ ^elian po" 11 ^ «* general trend among more r 

r^^-ns to • 8enerati °n Olav ? ^ **** Crests. Sheldon Sacks a 3 , 
c °° th a ^d an - the W " r ° ,e as -U in the shift from P« e > 

. a mo «ve theorist, moves even further to cp „ 

opl ** boo , h0nal a Sency, textual phenomena, and i* 

s r :: ote,i - r ^ - ** ^* *; 

v rv 8Uage * nev er ^ U8h ' though t : iangUa ^e H "o more than the ^ t) , 
en c f eat ^1 r "^^tanf n ^ at Wft Beginning with the ^ 
ana v ° m n ? ^ to now?' but the degree of importance > jf , 
que ^erth ^ Tories Z ' ^ *°<*°* to test his tbe^ f V 

pC n '> - S ^th a er eSP ° nding " Umber ° f n0Ve, r tn < 

F ro m " ^ roJ e of th / ° f ; he book, Phelan finds that to ans** f ^ 

rhet °«eal ^ h C in the art of fiction?' requires us ,J 
tUdyof ehara cte h r e a f n r ri St °^u mber of studies of n.n«^ 

nd «Ot in Reading People, Reading (1 " 
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most ^cent Narrative as Rhetoric: Technique, Audiences, Ethics, Ideology (1996), he contrib- 
utes to the rhetorical approach to narrative in the Chicago tradition inaugurated in the 
Sixties by Wayne Booth in The Rhetoric of Fiction. In Narrative as Rhetoric, Phelan particu- 
lar, y addresses the multiple levels of engagement-emotional, ideological, ethical-that 
narrative demands of the reader, and he explores the complex rhetorical relationships 
D etween authorial agency, textual phenomena, and reader response in a sophisticated 
ar gument that takes into account insights achieved from a variety of critical approaches. 

? he contribution of the third generation to the tradition of the Chicago School 
eontinues to develop the main lines of inquiry initiated by the first generation. Some 
ne w directions can be perceived, however. While the earlier critics seemed to work in 
Ration, the contemporary critics in the tradition, geographically no longer at Chicago, 
H but spread throughout the United States, reveal greater involvement with cnt.cs of 
diff erent schools. Instead of the aggressive monologue of a Crane or an Olson one 
^ an undercurrent of dialogue, first in the work of Booth, and then m th e wor k of 
* e third generation-Phelan's work on narrative is a case in pomt ^ 
probers of the younger generation reveal a tendency to ^f****?^ 
°^unity, but the very 8 rhetoric 0 f their work also takes greater ac ount of th , r 
fences; it thus ^ more in gratiating. Further, the greater ^2cC 
^ eritica, schools naturally results in the adoption of elements from 
y the influences of other systems in some instances encourage d vergenc rom 
a ° rth °dox, mainstream neo-Aristotelianism. Nevertheless, the main ' P^^S 

^Ptions of the founders of the movement continue to pro.d a gnd for 
the *ore recent Chicago critics, no matter what the new direcnon may be. 
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Antc *ak, Frederick;, (ed.), Rhetoric and Pluralism: Thel^desofWa^^^^^, Qf 
University Press, 1995). This is a collection of essays on t ^ Bialost0 sky, and David 
n |ch are by third generation Chicagoans, including BarDar " vlum i is m and the pursuit of 
!fter. An afterword by Booth confirms his deep comment P 
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„ f 9 h 7) - This is a history of academic literary studies '"^^.Aflstotelianism developed. 
tne twentieth century, roughly the time in which Chicag 
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m °st recent Narrative as Rhetoric: Technique, Audiences, Ethics, Ideology (1996), he contrib- 
utes to the rhetorical approach to narrative in the Chicago tradition inaugurated in the 
Sixties by Wayne Booth in The Rhetoric of Fiction. In Narrative as Rhetoric, Phelan particu- 
'arly addresses the multiple levels of engagement-emotional, ideological, ethical-that 
narrative demands of the reader, and he explores the complex rhetorical relationships 
C[ ween authorial agency, textual phenomena, and reader response in a sophisticated 
argument that takes into account insights achieved from a variety of critical approaches. 

T he contribution of the third generation to the tradition of the Chicago School 
continues to develop the main lines of inquiry initiated by the first generation. Some 
ne * directions can be perceived, however. While the earlier critics seemed to work m 
Ration, the contemporary critics in the tradition, geographically no longer at Chicago, 
H but spread throughout the United States, reveal greater involvement with critics of 
diff erent schools. Instead of the aggressive monologue of a Crane or an Olson one 
bea 's an undercurrent of dialogue, first in the work of Booth, and then in th work of 
* e third generation-Phelan's work on narrative is a case in poin * 
mei »hers of the younger generation reveal a tendency to interact with akug« 
°^unity, but the very rhetoric of their work also takes greater ac ount of th 
^nces; it thus becomes more ingratiating. Further, the greater ^ToJnel 
t ° h th - critical schools naturally results in the adoption of elements from 
*J *e influences of other systems in some instances encourage ^ ^vergenc rom 
^hodox, mainstream neo-Aristotelianism. Nevertheless, the main q{ 
^ptions of the founders of the movement continue to provide a g d for 
the *ore recent Chicago critics, no matter what the new direction may be. 
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Literature into culture: Cultural Studies 
after Leavis 

Clenn Jordan and Chris Weedon 



^ the last thirty years, Cultural Studies has developed into a diverse and lively 
' n National intellectual field. As Stuart Hall, one of its founders, has put it: Today, 
f C h Ultu «l studies programmes exist everywhere, especially in the United States . where 
he ^e come to provide a focal point for interdisciplinary studies and research and for 
he ^velopment of critical theory." The institutional success of Cultural Studtes is 
dei *°nstrated by a number of major international journals, global and nat.onal assoc.- 
olT 5 ' inCreasin § ambers of international conferences, ^^^^'^ 
Jeers' catalogues advertising new and essential publications in the he d As „ e 
^7, Cult ura , Studies has had important effects on the study ^ - b 
h halle n g ed the idea of canonical literature, and affected the way ta»y a 
J °^ed and read. It has introduced cross- and ihterdls^linary p 
^ t to theori Ze the role of literature in society in 

Xts 'n relation to cultural institutions, cultural history, and other cu '™ 
9nd Notices. It has further focused attention on the circuit of hterary products. 

Th 

ne development of Cultural Studies 

a ^ Studies initially deve.oped in Britain as a ^^^^ 
^Political positions. The most important of these were (1) ^ % Marxism _ 

Cult '° UltUre and civilization ' tradition in Hterary hN w Left in the 1950s and 
l9 6f) Ural Studies developed as part of an engagement with the e ^ 
in S; a "d (3) the mass society thesis and the related tradition ^ impover ished 

vi e r SS Comm tmications studies. Here Cultural Studies took .ssu iridst _ 
res e e W ° f culture and agency and a 'scientific'-that is to say, posrt. 

Th arCh me thod. stretches back to Mat- 

th ew e ' CUltUre and civilization' tradition within English stu i ^ ^ q p Leavis 
ann ° ld in the 1860s and reached a highpoint in the wor • 

" the iourna, Scrutiny from the 1930s to the 1950s. It privileged 
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C *'— e.we nt , ethce 

OVPr ^ 




CMC| eth century 

0Ver other fi cti 

^ y n0n - Ute ^ cultura! forms and practice, > £ 

a C ndi ^ S - "aT ? P ° Wer to sha P e individuals and insti< 

Ray " its *>ci a , and Va,u es. In this sense, it was a view of cuW* , 
trCo n d H,iamS b ^ C 1 r °' e - In the 1950s «Kl 1960s Richard Hogg 

WiHialr? 1 ^ral for l edu «tio n , where there was more scope for 



tradiZ 0 Wi,,iams ^ C ^ In the 1950s and 1960s Richard Hogg 
**W 0d US nar -w de f r t U8h80i ^ critique of the class character of d*£ 
* 6 ^ ° f valuable culture. Much of this ea f 

CUltUra ' Morris T ^ there was more scope fbr*** 

an dsocietv reWd W(l 9 T«?u UCh 3S Ho ^ art ' s ™* tos ^ L/ ^ , 
Will iams/ W and eXtend the r,Z ^ *° fethink tne relationship bet**" 

tUra ' St udies ° rk ' in Particular L h CU,tUIal tCXtS deemed worthv ° f ^'^ nt rf CU '' 
In Brita-n Cu]tu ' § % influen «al in the early development 

f0rhi ^xL n ,rmingh amin ' Cemre for Contemporary Cultural Stud 5 , 
'%C 0n « «*hni^ , The nrst director, Richard Hoggart, was ^ 
' u dgem ents f , Ure - Hog gart; close reading, developed in literary studies- ^, 

^ ass culture . S ° Ught to P ri v lp eXtendin § the ca «on, worked with 
*as d W_. " As in the ca « ' " ge wh, at he saw a, nr^nir wnrkinff-class cult 



Kements ^k ' Hog 8art, whilp C, ° Se rea ding, developed in literary studied ^, 
mass culture . S ° Ug ht to p riv lf) eXtendin § the can ™> ^rked with 
WaS dis rnisseri h * the c ase of F he Saw « or ganic working-class cu ^ 

3Udien ce. l n ' J H °8gart as man " SCh ° o1 such as Adorno, ^ oi 

Whe n , f - 64 StUa « Ha,,t in IP H U,ati0n ' and ««le attention was paid to ^ 
the Cent? fo ent t0 U niv H ° ggart in Gingham: t 

^T^^^^^ * I*** to help Professor Richard gf.. 

^ ^^ ions SCie "ce d iD UdiCS ' "° «** thing as cultural studies yet * H „< 
u s ?L°^ of ° f Cu 'ture. was little of the concern that 



an d s ?° rar y CuH u ° f r; n ^ a rn in ,964 to help Professor Richard nj£ 
C in ^ZnTT SCie "ce SS-f "° SUCh thi "8 as cultural studies yet e* 
use f Ufe of socS ° f CU) ture. Ou r l V ^ Was »«k of the concern that W*J^ 
C make Se «se o l and ^ou ps n qe ; i0ns ab °"t culture . . . were concerned w- *, ^ 
culZ e y t0 ^munt t "^'b of meanings that individua ^ 

ProSs' nterSeCts With Whi * a" e f With °" e another: what Raymond TWflfiJL 
S6S h '8h arts; ^ al -ays wtofc ^ W . the d f rty crossroads wj ^ 

Und cr the C/,a ^- 2 WhCre ^ w cuts across ibw**' ° f ** 

° r Sanicw 0r r Ct0rs hip Of St, ^ aS s 3 " 

„ U<1 a nd s "°" 0 " s Of m s m "* <" * sigmflcance as Cui.ura! ^ 

s*cV 0 *^o P : CKS ° f CS- ,0 »« *»» and 
" U " U '« to t? W!S a «i* ran 3 mUch "™de, concept of text cant / 
P ' aC "« n7 1Sl0n and tr'^'^'tucafformsandpracd* ^»« 
tt «»ded nd lns * « ««-• Durtng tne 19 70s .He «-^(^ 

pt ques,; " 5 >v PeC T br ° U « h ' «<>hln the ambit of 

Wltn question, of Ved from "terary studies W ^ 

Objectivity, identity, social meaning 5 ' 
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°uring this period the Birmingham Centre played a crucial role in shaping the emer- 
8mg field of study. Its project was explicitly interdisciplinary, drawing on social and 
Political theory, sociology, history, and literary studies. Work focused on popular culture, 
n °n-canonical literature, the media, cultural theory, and questions of ideology, culture, 
and powe r- It was made accessible to a wider audience through a series of stencilled 
Pa^rs and the journa , WorkingPapm in Cultural Studies. This journal was superseded in 
978 by a series of books that provide a good guide to the expansion of themes and 
approaches within British Cultural Studies in the 1970s and 1980s. They included issues 
as ideology, patriarchy, race, rethinking English studies, retheorizing the relation- 
al* between culture, media, and language, and new approaches to education and the 
dlSci P»ne of history. 

In the 1970s the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies not only set the agenda for 
* ha t cultural Studies might include, it also defined a particular type of critical mteUec- 
"al practice which has remained central to subsequent debates about the nature of the 
le,d - At stake are questions of knowledge and power, meaning, subjectivity, identtty and 
.^cy. Cultural Studies, in this view, is more like women's studies and Black s tu s a 
. h » best^than like anthropology, literature, or history. It is a radica -itica P- c -e 
h f d *tinguishes between critical intellectual work and academic work, and i con* «t- 
^ and historically located. With the expansion of Cultural Studies 
I ngham Centre and its institutionalization in higher education in the^ UK .and beyond 
h °^oing struggle to define the specificity of the field continued. It^^ 
se parate development of Cultural Studies in the USA, Australia, Canada, and many 
mer countries. 

Key the oretical influences 

2ss? studies in the i97 ° s ^ - deve,op more c :::is: 

C 1 3nd P ° IitiCal r ° le ° f ^ firSt ^WHiTms" into semiotics. 

T he S ° f M arxism-a path also taken by Raymond Wilhams ^ ^ ^ 

inflU6nCeS °" CuIturaI StudiCS in f Cxi Antonio Gramsci, and 
Fre n u XiSt P hil osopher Louis Althusser, Italian Marxist ^ its concern 

Withn Semioticia n Roland Barthes. The appeal of Althusser s ^ by g narrow 

developing a Marxist theory of ideology which was nog por 

Alth u °s? iC detCrminiSm but ^ dUC WdgM t0 ^ ITTSuU of ideology, 
and thCre is no consciousness, no subjectivity, and no .den ^ ^ for 

c o e r ci 6 SUb,ects of ide ology ideally should work by cu iture is one of 

s evera p ' t0 ^produce existing class relations. According o meanings and values 

in th eoIo gical state apparatuses whose ration d'etre is ^ which 
repre indiVidual As suc hf culture is a site of conflicting meaning ^ ^ 

Persn different class interests. Culture is thus a locus o ^ ^ ^ Cu]tural 

St U df CtlVe ' the constitution of subjectivity in culture becorn Althuss er, the work 
es - Ir i cultural studies approaches to literature influenc 



cnr| eth century 

° f Pie «e Macherey h 

^trr- fo < *~ ^th for Us emphasis on J} 

a PProach es , 0Ut rela «ons hiD h Ieading for fences, which enabled new w 
^0 w 0 ? ke ;° 1Uerat ^e as a 0 L betWeen ^ary text and social context. 

^ ot t with ^ne re ;, an ; instituti ° n ^ drew on the »«* * **** MP 

With *n Cult, m ?' 0r Marxi « infl UPn B ° urdie u's theory of cultural capital- 
P*«icu,a r " ' StUdies < which ^lopment of new theoretical 

iS n ^r s'taM °° nCept of hegemT J' t0 literar y studies, was the work of Gram ' 
and fina ^ or g^^ ^mony „ the outcome of cultu ral st^ % 

0neo fthetal C 'l arenas - h relies!! t0 the shifti "g ba ' ance 



part icula r his 

"^rslabj^^hege^ 

CUltura I and soc r ' ° r gUa ' a nteed t ^ * * e 

°ne 0 f the taiU arena s. It reli P < ' ' S to the shifting balance 01 r- , 

f0lms ^ P c ti ° f CUitUral *udi« i s n tH 0nSent ' iS 3Chieved Via CUltUral tS- 
ation * of this S in the Product 3nalysis of the P a « Played by particularc 
t0 e o a T° ^ P^ Par i u? ° f hCgemon - -ial Ltions. Literary < t 
Studi « is J! 131 fela «ons. a kev 31 aUenti °n to literature in the securing * *, 
amo "g oth er t ^^ C ^vA/^ ; -! e l amp,e ° f a Gramscian approach within *< 

m ° ral P a ni n ?' ^ ^il J? t W ^ 0 ^^ 1978) ' ^ J* 

If Ma '*ism " in susl " ^ media of id - of race in the ***** 

StUdies < the oth 3n agenda of imn!7 ng eXiStin § c,ass relations. h ru ,t^ 

R ° ,and Ba„ h ? er mafor influence r qUeSti ° nS in the ^ ° f ^ 
P ° Pu > a ' cult u Un *ert 0 Eco " * deve 'opment in the 1970s was the se* 0 f 

W6re als ° taken , the m ° tics Soon became important in 

f UbIiShed mil? in *e study " f 3 and notions of denotation and 

***** .>^ina^ in 1972. j****, demons* > 
t hiCh ^ ar 0 ^ Prices J ^mework could be applied to a > 

H ^ a Miotics he f" nt t0 ^ broad - format^ V 

n ^T S infl uent ial e COnte « <temin?tef? t0 $hape a dis «-tive Cultural Stu** > 
c ^ this ' C ' Encod in g n?n y ^"-nons theory and med* * > 
ST*** o 9 d ^isiv e t ur nd DeCOdi * g in Television Discourse' * 
a^ empha ^onl anin8s -ithin r Within Cultu -i Studies to a concern ^ , 
ch PPr ° aChes ^ lite CirCUit °f cuw r° CeSS ° f Cult - a i P-duction and co<*^0 
V' an §ing detem, Ure - Hall J ! pr ° d nction is also important in 

o,",?"' *««b U "I"" °' * e cons?"* ,hf im PO»an- of ana^M < 
to ""^m, ^ ' ^C™ " 0 " °' m «n'ng «n each phase of e» ' >' 
wh- r°*«< o„ s > a^ 0 "- This 'nelde fhe discursive co»' „< 
Of r! " ' S «ns„" ' a '"' s "> Play I ° n,e " which the cu„ U ra, .ex. is <> » 
h a «Cs ,° ne *ci i h WenCK * eudience, and .he dW** * V 

of i ^ ^ , ^ of assrs: > , 

maj n sites of Media Studies, rooted tf> 
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cations theory and sociology were the Centre for Mass Communication Research at the 
niversity of Leicester and the Glasgow Media Group at the University of Glasgow. The 
970s al «o saw the development of new forms of film studies based at the British Film 
Ins titute (BFI) in London and published in the influential journal Screen. Heavily influ- 
enced by French theory published in the journal Tel Quel, Screen brought together 
Miotics and psychoanalysis, and encouraged a wider audience to take account of 
Post-structuralism and Lacanian psychoanalysis. This was also important in the devel- 
opment of new theoretical approaches to reading literature. Feminist appropriations of 
th, s theory heavily influenced by the work of Julia Kristeva, raised questions of the 
f en dered nature of 'the gaze' in cinematic and other forms of narrative and the ways in 
^i* patriarchal meanings are established. The later 1970s and 1980s saw an engage- 
^t in British Cultural Studies with the work of Michel Foucault, who has become one 
° f ^ ^st important influences on the more recent development of Cultural Studies, 
nc,u ding Cultural Studies approaches to literature. Work influenced by Foucault looks 
* ^tura, texts and practices as discursive practices that shape individuals and produce 
7* of subjectivity within specific discursive fields. A discursive field refers o a et of 
purses, many of which are located in institutions that both constitute and efine 
^'eular area, such as, for example, sexuality. From this perspective, hter*ur ^ 
n o St 'tutions that produce and define it are regarded as a specific <*»*^« WhlCh 
P0Wer Nations promote particular meanings, interests, and forms of res.stance. 



,nte i"ciisciplinarity/anti-disciplinarity 

On P 4. „f rultural Studies was the 

C£ ^ m ° tiVating ^ in ^ "C y terary studies did 
no to? 00 that e -ting disciplines such as sociology, ^^ he ther taken as 
a tt adeQ - ua te methods and paradigms for understanding cu ur ^ ^ 
f PeCific d -ursive practices or as in ^^^P^ mode of 
w. A key feat me of Cultural Studies as it developed was i s ^ ^ 

t king. The b d . fferent discip iinary pe^ **» '> * and 

W the0 - ical t-s, was crucial in breaking stud ies. Vet it 

Was n °ting the interdisciplinarity which has become a halima disdp u ne s 
*hieh 0t ° nly thC theoretical and methodological narroW " eS rjvjleged with in canonical 
li ter CUltUral Studies challenged. It was also the conten p ^ its inC eption, 
Cult, ^ traditi °ns, art history, history, and social science disc P exclude d. If 

class? 1 StUdiCS paid significant attention to the area; ; that^ ^ ^ ^ of 

H Og ear ! Came an earJ y Preoccupation of Cultural Studies with Marx ism. 

Wo? 3nd W i«iams-it was also central to the discipline eg 8^ ^ ^ ^ 
fra m the 197 0s on youth cultures, deviancy, the media, ^ popu , ar 

f ictin y 3 COnce m with class. Cultural Studies work on ^ worthy of 

tl0n ' a nd women's writing also sought to redefine what is 
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StUd y- ^clusi 0ns COn 

^C;^ ~ « but also of race, g-» ^ 
ge nd m,ngha m it was th Urocentri an- w 

bl indnes , ° nWards - As ft L, the deve 'opment of feminist Cultural Stud.es 
**CL * e WOrk Tn r? t0 ° k h ° ,d < questions were raised about the g ^ 

•^^*"^^!r StUdieS t0 d3te < 3nd attCmptS ^ 
d °ne at J****** that did nn, ^ P ° pu,ar fiction and y° uth cultU ' U 
Wo ^n's ml* Ume ° n images of girls and young women. Similarly, ^ 

^-nonlTr 6 " ^ ^ media ' fema,C tdeViSi0n 5* 
qUesti °ns o f ° Cu,tu ^l Studies fo R ^ Witing ' 3 " d r ° mandC ^aoV 

Criti ^of the f 3! 0nth emainstrea m c T ^ f ° ,,owed rapidl y ^ a "^ po^' 
BirRli ngha m l 1Ufeof ^ite f er ! U ' tUral Stud i« agenda. This included a P 
° f 3 ra ct y a. 6 b ° 0k * t0 Pr ° bl - a t4uestions of race and 

Di ^ent^r: eCu ^al 

Studies , '• ? BaCk marked a crucial stage in the dev 
Positive Pr ° ache s withi n r,,u 3 Stron « Black British component, 
st, ! e,y a «d self. r __, Cu,tu «l Studies tend . „ h„ in fho words of I*> 



-i 



,fes- 



of 



,rmin 8ham the h 
° farac iallyau ° kThe Em pire Str ., 
Dif ferem y aWare Cultu ra] s Back marxeu . w 

rent approarK itu dies with a c* 
Posits, hes wi thin r,,u tron « Black British compon- 

-"Cieltr Se ' f — c iously , tUral StUdies ^nd to be, in the words of Ie» 

tZ ^ ^Tn" ^Coft? 081 and Constructive. . . . Ultimately, *W^J 
ev a r eCl8e ' but n^**** ^ Emulation of science for science's sake, 
1 v atin8a ^Produ ' Pati "Sin an 0 n J . COnst ™cted, empirically validated stock d t 

" Sni *« math" I:"" Se " si «vity f 0 t C h ° ntem P°-ry cultural condition. In this co ^ fe , 
Work in '° gical Purity « hC COncr «e are more important than theo*** 

prog ram Ural studi es h 

S 8hSh a ^ S cl haS beC ^e 3 a stl^ to Cultural Studies 

p HiS " e ^c a,r Ullica tion 7 6,6016111 ta disciplinary areas, in P a < > 
Engiish ' Thi , y tfUe * the u n ? ^ We " as a " history anthropology, d 
C r Ple ' - V X^ent h 3^ ^ates and in man European 
w? Ufal ^ies y ern ^non H ^ ^med hy more conservative * » 0 f 

: Vftat a ^ now :; ri ^ 'i do n ' r old Bl oo m , one of the most vocn& fe 

» " D *«m°l *" «'«ary s,ud, K as such I- • is* 

V ' eP ' a « Cha ^ co^ * M be renamed depar-"-^ ^< 

C ^ "" S is '» * ak «Pea? e M ^° rmon ,h ™= Parks, tdevis.on, 

£■ "°' al »«.es ! PP '° aCh *an ^ ^ ° f C ""«al Stnd.es. There is *«* 
- :> ^ -he c, 1 6 °' ° biKt S,U *^ Cary Neison has ^ » 

"h^ w* M °« as .1' ,anSP0 "*'a melll „ ds of Cose «**?^< 
Mo, COmfc C ' """"l 'h cma ? e " Pand 'he range of cuhural object ^ 

b! ° Ve '' GUI.,, °' Clo ">'n8 s^vu : °' Sen "°«a analysis of films, P»»" ,es 

" St ^'ed 1,"" S «hdi« H y eSdWS »»'.ini. S e,,/co„s>ifo.eeeI.a» liW ' .yf 

Cnts - Rather, it urges new ways of st uCiy 
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A bove all, Cultural Studies 'is concerned with the struggles over meaning 
that reshape and define the terrain of culture. It is devoted, among other things, to 
Jiving the politics of signification. Cultural studies is committed to studying 
the Production, reception, and varied use of texts, not merely their internal character- 
istics.' 6 

Cultural Studies is thus not a set of canonical texts, not an ensemble of prescribed 

he °nes and methods. It is an ongoing, critical, reflexive practice grounded n theory 
3nd Politics of the present. Cultural Studies assumes that a given object of analysis-for 

Xa *Ple, a shopping mall, rap lyrics, anarcho-punk clothing, or the mst.tut.on of 
t En ^h-can be read in different ways. It tends strongly towards relat.v.sm-th doc- 

" ne that points of view (explanations, histories, theories, etc.) are—— a 
Cann °t be judged by any absolute standard as better or worse. They can, however be 
t e r Va !-ted in tL/of their usefulness, explanatory power, et. Wxth «p£* the 

adi tiona, disciphnes-such as communication studies, literary ^^'X 
y. a " history, and anthropology-Cultural Studies is constant ly a ^kmg new q es 

° ns - looking for new ways of theorizing and understanding cultural phenomena 
neir s ocial implications. 



The internationalization of Cultural Studies 

<>< this essay has focused primarily on the ^^^^ 

South p sites -^i a »y in the rest of the Eng 1. P ^ jn 

Brit Asia and in Eur °P e - The tendenCy m Y her of critiques, particularly 

a,n to leave out the modifier 'British' provoked a num . ^ {g m 

^ Wit hi n Australian and Canadian Cultural Studies. What tn ^ ^ ^ 
locat tenCe ° n 3n awareness of positioning and a comm * As Jon Stratton and Ien 
A ed knowledge which does not make universalizing c ai • ^ mnt tQ 

dev . PUt U in their essa y on the impossibility of a globa c ^ 
w hi ,° P a mor e Pluralist narrative (or set of narratives) o ^ commonaIities ln concerns 

and account for local or regional variations as we ^ Con temporary Cul- 
tu a Ppr hes , 7 A]though ^ publ . ned work of the Ce a ^ in tne 

d ev eS ' together with academics trained at Bum s ^ ^ history . 
In , el0pm ent of Cultural Studies elsewhere, each com ^ has been tied in with a 
ran, 1 * 3 ' for exa mple, the development of Cultura St . ^ ^ educa . 

hon K° f ° ther stru 8gles to transform curriculums in J»» were the struggles 

o Ver / Sed ° n c «hural canons derived from Britain. Key among 

r A "stralian literature, feminism, and indigenous cultu • need topay attention 
both ° kinS at ^ history of Cultural Studies in a global f am ^ CuJtural 

° th t0 objectives shared across borders and to locate and spec 
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Studies is now 

National differences te T ti0nally reco § nized discipline, it is not the same every* ^ 
th e theoretical and u ^ particular institutional and disciplinary con ^ 
°Ped. These variously 6 ,° d0l08iCal pers P ectiv es against which Cultural Stud i 
^cations theory, el'" Uavisite crit i«sm, Frankfurt School theory, mas ^ 
its Practitioners' whi h S ° Ciolo §y' and ethnography. Also important is the p ^ 
Cult ural St U di es ' is ak , be Marxi «, feminist, New Left, neo-liberali* ° \ 
Scien ce, facui ties of D ° h 1 OC ; ated vario ^ly within schools of humanities, scho°> Th e 
de 8 f ee of instit pnUolo §y- and departments of English and American » , 
Studi es in the United * VarieS between countries. Comparing the rise <* ^ 
prof essionali za t ion im ,f S With Br * a in, Stuart Hall commented in 1985J* ^ 
; twasa ndi Smuchb n tltuti °nalization, and realization in the United & 
eading case now 

resourced. Given this, Hall argues that 'in a way, the 5 ^ 
What Cultural Studies \!" tain - * ^ of practice, America d ^ / I** 

^n has been much h?" 1 * 8 in the Amer *an context is the key q" eSt 1 ^ 
Cult ural Studies i n the ml 3nd ' for some ' neither the dominant apP*P ^oP" 

ment C ary Nelson, who - s ^ in the field is seen * $ * P 

0faI1 the intellect lS ° ne of its harshest critics, comments: ^ 

conscious ' COnce P l with ;Ton PP r UniStiCall y' 50 -reflectively, and so Hi*** ' ^ in # 
theoSSS ^ in Cri «qu of f h iSt0ry ° f stra « te its definition, a conce J ^ jt5 
^y^^^^u^,^ aC3dem y' a ^ept with a skeptical r***^* 
in 4 w P wT a8ing tT:! 15 ° ften for English studies in the United States ^ 
ca » c K hatS ° eve -or ma ke a K eady *** At its ™rst, anyone who analy* J^, 

history neP H S ° met hing Ver v h « ° UrSe ' nothin S can prevent the term c*» jsS al o 

WiU no doubt enpreei "inentlv mterested effort to depoliticize a } \ s » 

coll ^8ues ad P3y ° ff " P ° litica l and oppositional. The depoliticizing f* c0 ^« 

this na t i 0n adminis ^o rs , and «£* Pa ' atable a » once to granting agencies and ^ 
| «aal life.. poht 'c.ans, but only at the cost of blocking any critic* V 

Des Pite national he & 

withTbe^ CUltUral %' nd inSmUti0nal — s, certain *J 
« Engl e ? Pti0 " of Sc " d " aVe bC8Un t0 ^ In the non-English^ 3 , e ^ 
^e art ot wh r Cultura ' Studies is developing large* * * ^ , 

3 ^mbersh mg ° f an Iberian r , qUeSti ° m ° f culture and ^ d Po^ 3 V 
est ed in I P 3nd a *nual Z ^ Studies Asso « ation in Spain 3 ^ 

Cu Cst ? ° f Cul Cstud ° f EnShSh Studi -- 1" some ways this deV^P , f 
st " d y oth e Was r °ot d in"^ in ^ English-speaking world. Although 
youthcr^softhe^r^and extension of English studl6 ' n or ^ ,5 

UltUres - Moreover, , ^~ior example, British ^ ^ 

drew ^ongiy on sodologi J and histor ical pe^P 



,ei- 
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Liierdiuic usiw — 

, a within literary studies. The basing of 
Wel1 a * on techniques of close reading developed ^ " has tended to 

Cultural Studies in English departments in non " Eng "'^^ lish language culture-for 
mean that the topics studied remain those connected to In contras t, 

example, British popular music, post-colonial writing, an P ^ ^ sdence _ 
in Scandinavia the tendency is for Cultural Studies to e c0 ^,^ ^ £astern Europe the 
specifically, as ethnography, sociology, or communication ^.^^ vmion of British 
British Council has played an important role in promoting v 

Cultural Studies. written in 1999, Lawrence 

hi an editorial statement in the journal Cultural 
Grossberg and Delia Pollock commented: 

because the field keeps changing. 

C^ral Studies continues to expand and flourish, in large par continuing t0 debate long- 

Cu ltural studies scholars are addressing new questions and d«c ^ have some formal 

Ending issues, and reinventing critical traditions. More ™« ™° ed in the field is rapidly 
Cul tural studies presence; the number of books and ' 0U ^ a i cri tique of cultural studies to be 
'ncreasing. We understand the expansion, reflexivity and m ^ ^ ^ 
bot h signs of its vitality and signature components ot its 

k in Cultural Studies have been 
A mong the areas that have been taken up in recent wor continues t0 expa nd and 
the body, the city, and globalization. As Cultural ^ should study remain central 
dev elop, the key questions of what it should be and what ^ ^ as ? lops 
t0 a discipline that from its inception has striven to bes certain shared 

lts karate histories in the different sites where it has h ^ meaning, culture 

COn eerns remain. These are with questions of language^ 1 ^ Cu , tural stud 
P0 ^er, and the importance of located studies. The o ngm ^ mainstream « 

° n a wide range of cultural texts, forms, and but by its critical p^tftof 

and social science disciplines was unified not by cent duCti0 „, and t ans 

^standing the part played by culture in theP^ ^ becom e more wide £ 
f °^tion of Lial relatLs. Subsequently, as 

bushed, this unifying project has been threatened^ ^ culture . This 
^ Cultural Studies I a tL which might cover anything of cult ra 

^ncy is fiercely resiste d by those ^P**^^! Cultural ^ 

^s. Both Stuart Hall and Raymond Willia-s env^g ^ ^ cum^ 

rad ical intellectual practice intervening ^ ^ ^f^Z no 
^ Pac es of everyday life. This did not mean that it * ^ Cultural stud* 

. Pres «ibed set of theories or questions. Nor di d i - ^ ^ for examP l , -g 

^ies, no shared concerns, no ff0*« people want to do, 
t f mst the idea that Cultural Studies should be w ^ such; 

hey ' publishing industry, or the academy refer ^ ^ ^ ^ wW ch choose^ 

ma r °I S mattCT Whethe r cu.tural studies is this or f^^oje^ ^ jJjSK and 

Undei 3 particular banneI - 11 iS 3 Seri ° US 6 !Te in cultural studies, ^J^esP 
^ inscribed in it. But there is something at ^^^1 and critical p 
Pe ' is not exactly true of many other very important 
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° ritiCiSm in the twentieth century 

This 'something' ltuf e l ^ 

^producing ancl ITu™ * C ° mmitment to understanding the part played by <# ^ 
Civilization' traditi ^ P ° Wer relati °™- Arnold, Leavis, and the 'CM £ts 
wi * shared underst" Studies ar §ued that literature should produce ^ 

universal status i n ^ ° f S ° dety and common values for which they ^ 
stu dy of c u it ura i text S ° Clety ^ by ° lass conflicts - For Cultural Studies t ^^^.^ 
identities, meanin2s \ lncludin § literature, should throw light on how sub) 0 ( 
powe, n§S ' and va 'ues are constructed in societies fractured by 
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Structuralism and narrative poetics 

Susana Onega 



nrk carried out in the social sciences, 
The word 'structuralism' is equally applicable to wor ^ movement in the 

Philosophy, and the humanities. Its birth is as^aated ^ ^ humanistic ot 
history of ideas involving the attempt to give the** ^ ^ rf scien ce. Bom 

Wledge which were traditionally considered^ ^ soil « .France . 

^ Russia and Switzerland and confirmed in Pr »e, ^ ^ in th 196 o in 

marginal academic institutions outside the unrverstfy c pinto- 
fte work of intellectuals such as the ^ hX °^ sychoa n^ Jacques Lacan and 
sophers Michel Foucault and Louis Althusse', *e py ^ TodoroV , an d Gera.d 
the literary critics Roland Barthes, Algudas J- 
Genettp 



Assure and structuralism ^ ^ Fo , 

structuralists drew an analogy ^^^^^^ 
l0 -ing Ferdinand de Saussure's principle aS contract 

We » as a historical (diachronic) form, they defin ^ conscioUS , s o tha ^ ^ ^ 
a s ocial contract, of which the participants are comprehensive J ^ 
is rather than manifest. Their aim was t and between ^v ^ ^ 

institutional relations existing between of so aety * g ^ (> 

lns titutions, with a view to establishing the o ^ subjeCt is n o a 8 ^ 
Sen se, structuralism is a 'unified field' ^.f^ted area), but the ^ ^ rf 
COr Pns of texts, a geographically or historic^ ^..^ structure 
ntes - values, meanings, and all such recm alists asked th ^ or 

"manifestations. In the field of literature, the ^ t£) be c omp ^ ^ 

as: What is the status of words in *^* t w ft Jewries. The 

J* it work in a distinctively different way- ^ tw0 imp** ^ 
he tempts to answer these questions le ^ rf sodri cohe^ » as weU as 
fltst ts that myths and art, as models P' oduC 1 hom ologous in 
r ° le in society. The second, that all myths 
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^Hcilogous in fi 

behaviour. 1 nCti ° n ' Cnabled structuralism to become a science of all social-^* 
The 

<*te, wZl S rT mSt CdtiCS Uke Roland Barthes, Georges Bataille, 
19 60, whose publi c Cl ° Sel y linked *> ^e literary review Tel Quel, ft* 
lat * to become Ti , § ^ ^ headed bv the novelist and theorist PhiUPP 6 
me Juha Kristeva's h.Kh^^ L ^ , , series of 



Soltek 



^w, whose publkh- ^' u ^iy nnked to the literary review w Solle ft 

lat « to become Mv ^ ^ headed ^ the novelist and tneoriSt ^ of 
Published under its i„ ^ hUSband - Tel ^ uel and the prestigious series of 
the 1960s and WOsTT ^ 3 Pr ° f ° Und im P act on the literary and cultura ^ 

but ^Ply shared a'ml^ W ^ gr ° UP did n< * f ° rm * ? mt^ e 

cult we. Their work TT mves tigation, a particular approach to liter ^ afl 

Siting new intell ec r, S , ; n8UiShed by its variet y and interdisciplinary, *» ' 0 i 
Ma «sm and existentn * ^ in the earlv and mid-1960s as a react* #( 

H ' specially the atheist*" 1 ' ^ h had been the dominant philosophy since „. 
Pont y. Tel quel liquidat h ^ re P res *nted by jean-Paul Sartre and Maurice $ 
du *W, shortly befo rp e i ltSelf in 1982 ' wh ^n it relinquished its links with the ^ 
tlQ n of the Berlin Wall T dlSSolution of Marxist communism marked by «\ ^ 
° nl y to re-emerge bo ^ reunifi cation of Europe, and the collapse of the 0 &. 

8 ° m the ashes a * the new journal L'Infini, now published by 
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The origi ns f v>y ^ e 

5f^«*SS* 80 ^ t0 'Hnguistic turn' brought ^ 
^ity of Geneva eS bv ° 6C u *s on general linguLcs that had been del* >e 
b *** 1906 and 19 * Wiss ""guist Ferdinand de Saussure in three c * ^ 
feftftfe (1916) ll - ^e .ectures were published after his death as Course 

ber^- His Pattw t0 §iVe SUbstan - to what he called the neW^> 
mJ lngt00t ^^" Pr ° P0Sal Was to ^ndon the 
e ^ Can ": ^ 35 ****** anthropology, norma d ^ 

(/Tl T ° f la ^a ge thu 8Ua§e 3S the -orm of all other manifestations of sP ,f 
uS n ' hu - a n S — then set about distinguish^ 

hum 3S 3 Wilf "l and ^ , ^ 3nd ^ole). He defines s P e ^ 

have individuai act - speech ' is a natur o^ ct s 

t a cult y P r in§t0d -tinctid ea Xv COnStmCt 3 l3ngUa ^' U ' 3 SyStem I P od^^ 
socia bol P6eCh and a collect ' C ° ntrast ' 'language' is 'both the social p d t> 
ys ? t0 *** ind ^ n ° f ne — y conventions that have been d > 
such a s 6m ^ by a t0 that faculty'. That is, l^^c^' 

In su? 81 ^ ° r F ^ch 2§ C ° mmu *ty for the purposes of oral co^ ^ ^ 

^ the systematic nature of language, ' 

ng 0ut a synchronic, as distinct from a diach^ 
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is the earlier form, the sources, and 
!anguage. Rather than trying to establish the genesi , ^ ^ arrangement, the 

the evolution of words, the linguist should focus pn ™ hat m on language's current 
systematic organization of words in concrete speech ac 

structural properties. Saussure explicitly rejected writ- 

Philology had always worked with written texts, obser ving that 'A similar 

ing in favour of spoken language as the object of ling ^^^^ by loo king at his 
mistake would be in thinking that more can be learne ^ ^ approa ch to the analysis 
Photograph than by viewing him directly'. Consequen y, ^ physiology of sounds as 
of the linguistic sign, phonology-that is, the study sounds __ occupies a central 
distinct from phonetics or the study of the evolutio ^ ^ rather m . 

Position. Although Saussure's knowledge of P honol0g ^ studi ed a phonological 

ited, he forcefully defends the need to 'draw up for each ^ ^ language 

system, i. e . a description of the sounds with ^cn saussure empha si Z ed the 

Urates on a fixed number of well-differentiated phon ^ ^ mn t0 the 

importance of paying more attention 'to the reciprocal re ^ ^ becomes 

study of sounds in isolation. His contention that ^ ^ relationship based upon 
invaluable only when two or more elements are invo ^ ^ tQ advocate the 
their inner dependence' is the path-breaking insight ^ and sequences of 

Nation of a new linguistic science that uses binary 

Phonemes as a point of departure. of phonemes lies at t e 

The postulation of the combinatory and sequential n ^ starting . po m for 

h ^t of the structuralist approach to language and p tQ it ele m- 

Sa ussure's definition of language's elemental un.t, M _ ^ ^ of words, 
e *ts, language was traditionally considered to substitutes sign 

ea ch corresponding to the thing that it names. Re ^5 * > ^. ded psychology 
^ 'word' as the elemental linguistic unit, and d^n«* gge , Sa ussu s 

e -tity', uniting 'not a thing and a name, but a concept and ^ is , th ea 

J a ins to differentiate between the materi^ ^ is ^ ^ 
tlQ u of the inner image in discourse', and the soun ^ of the te 

^Pdnt of the sound the impression it makes on ou ^ ^ tbe wo 

°§ical difficulty involved in drawing these distinct * J ^ so und-image ^ $ 

(sfene) to designate the whole, and to rep ^ ^ «° P insight into aus 
^ by Signified' ^ and 'signifier' ^ the sigm r « 

def inition of the sign is the arbitrariness of the t>o ^ he expla ns- 

^ified and, consequently, of the m***£* t0 the ***** ^ a ny 
° f "sister" is n ot linked by any inner re ationsh P d equa „ y by ^ 

* b *h serves as its signifier in French; that it ^"J arid by the ^ yieW of 
> sequence is proved by differences among 1 ^ lt 
languages'. However, although *e ^on d ^ ^ ^ 
Mentation, the meaning of any particul ag major structur 

0 ccupi es 

within language as a whole. 
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language is •nte"^' 
mechanisms. ° f difference s that generates meaning through its own i 

Saussure's distin H th e ^ 

a nd function of the ******* $ignifier and si § nified and hiS em P haSiS ^ctu^' 
met alanguage whos 'T^* ^ transform linguistics into the science of str ^ t „ e 
linguist. Further hisd f ° f ^ i$ the ver y theoretical selections ma ^ 
opens up the possihn-* T' 0 " ° f lan § ua ge as a self-regulating and arbitrary W u 
Whi <* linguistics W0 ?; h f deVd0pin 8 a new science of signs in general, or >«**»* 

though the colt T m ° St im P° rtant branch. f , ralisI n ^ 

Se "»°logy (or semiotics > cST* St3nds at the 0rigin ° f T^** 

of *e Swiss linguist , SU ° h as Terence Haw k« have pointed out ho ^ 
S^age that goes back n t? ateS 3 l0ng tradition of philosophical thinking ^ 
who Ejected the aDDrn * Au S ust ine, Locke, Condillac, Humboldt, Taine, an # 
innovative outlook onT * langUage as a na ™ system for classifying thing*- ^ 
Wav esof influence " an g^ge had enormous effects in Europe, producing p 
Wider a rea of cultural Tl' ^ UngUistics "self, was immediate; the second, ^ 
deca des to develop I ln general and literary theory in particular, w rai- 

ls*, P- k this second wave of influence that is now known as 



After Assure 

The fundamental S • 1 opP° S '' 

T: deVel °Ped in so' 311 C ° nCepti0n of lan ^ a ge as a system of d *f n f>^ 
linguistics, an d r? at ^ » K 

7 ^ of the e s u SUbse <^nt use as a model in literary studies der ^ 
Zr theidea ofther rean d ^lopments. The linguist who took to » d i 

^^^fesr ab — 1 Louis ^ u <^ 

USA ,k ' he 1930s am, C °P=nha gen , where -glossemaW ' „ |» 
has i Pi0nw «"8 work ' c ° U8h " n8Uiste f°»°>™° »« <"*" ,, an <„ 
, me »Uh s a ° EdWi " d **» ™ *« language of North M*f W >»* 

and r, ,. Bloo mfield fr.ii structuralism' in North Amenca, t> c nai» 

ois t r, W '937. In yCha " en S edb y Noam Chomsky's theory 0 ✓ 

Ct">Cr (19 «) Chomsky ****** * 5 < 

er mu ch modifier t lan guage system as a set of rew 

> ot generative' nrtm™ 
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Structuralism ana nan" r 

nt of structuralism was 

After Saussure, the other major influence in the ^°^ool in Russia in the 1920s 
Russian formalism. Formalism emerged as a distinct a j ^ 19l5 by Roman 

and has two focus points. One, the Moscow Linguistic ^ Boga tyrev and Gngoru 
Jakobson, was composed primarily of linguists, sucn ^ ^ regard d 

v inokur, who were developing new approaches to tn (acronym for the Form al- 

Poetics as part of linguistics. The other, the Petrograc IO j ^ ^ ^ Boris 
is ts' Society for the Study of Poetic Language, forrnea who vie wed 

^henbaum, and others), was composed mainly of 1^ ^ ^ m own , wit hout 
l^erature as a unique form of verbal art that ha 

flying too heavily on linguistics. ... linguis tics, it is the P honol0g ; 

Although Saussure stands at the origin of structur ^ W m Trub et Z koy and 

dentation provided by Roman J a ^son^ d ^ y en t • J akobS ° n ^ 
^artinet-that was to become most influential or its d ^ as well as an 

fi gme, since he was a linguist, a literary nist expenm^on- 

^thusiastic supporter of the Russian futurist poets and rf ^ e Un 

111 1926 he became (with Nikolai! Trubetzkoy) School, whi * ^ 

»c Circle, later to be known as the Prague (o and poet"* » ^ 

S0 ^ce of important foundation work in ^^^stifes, which provided 
tln * that Jakobson became familiar with Sausst , rf language . 

the model he needed for the systematic inves ga ^ One resu d^ ^ ^ 
Jakobson contributed two main ideas to modem a work 0 f ar 

atte m P t to define in linguistic terms what make: ; a v ^ ^ tw0 niam 

Alness' (/ teraft J s0 . The other was the id ntifi 3 f org ^ 

metaphor and metonymy, as models for metap ho ymy 

bourse: selection and combination. Accord^ | relations, wh 1 ^ on 

.Native' in character, and exploits langu^ ' ^ relabon^^ 
; S Orally 'syntagmatic' in character, and ^ uag eandTwoTypes °tA P ofa(horizo ^ 
thls < Jakobson contends in 'Two Aspects of Uu*«8 by ^ combinat.o ^ ^ 
^ (1956) that linguistic messages are car** ^ ffl m er* ^ ^ ^ explain 
tal mov ement) which combines words, ana ge . He then ! to type s 

Ocular words from the 'inner storehouse of tn ^ ^ result ot nce: a 

^ "nguistic problems of subjects suffering ^ rheto rlod flg«« * rf eq 
^ border that are strikingly related to the two , b di or d^- ^ l941 

Ve t rtica l or 'similarity disorder' and a horizontal o ^ ^ he e* ^ ornprehe n- 
f al <obson wrote this article in the United Stt^ he de veloped ^ 
° U ^ng the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia- ^ rf ^ f 

1Ve s tructural description of the ultimate const s , an and 

f e ms, based on I saussure an notion of ^ rf^^, In a 

! ter ^y criticism brought together the matheni and C ^ sing statement to 

he Miotics of C. S. Peirce with his own «*°J^ as the do- ^ ^ 

entitled 'Linguistics and Poetics', originally ^ of the 
3 Sch °larly conference in 1958, he formulate 
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lenc e from th m ° Us dictum - <t^ 

th « Poetry k ** ° f Action into /h' ^ fUnCti ° n pr0 * ectS the P^^ 6 * 

meta ph i ^ J" ° f Comb -ation.^ His main argu* ^ e 
d °minant fi lan S u a ge forrm ' wh,,e Prose is essentially metonym*- ' ir 
«on of a ^ Ction - ^ is zn thTs c T ° f 3,1 *P« of language, even if not as 

and develn meta Phor and m . Pf ° Se ' based °" the differential, opP" 1 

^ 1^ «* French sCuT" 3 ~" that ™ "»° * * 
Noam rh no, °gical tUra, 'sts. ^ 

Poland ^ b « also t^*!»* "<* only to the transformational **** 
National S ' M ' Gr *rnas tJI* W ° rk of members of the Tel Quel g^' s , 
Jak °bson' s a r° del ° f ' de ep' 'and T ° d ° r ° V ' and J uli a Kristeva, who used *e 
the n «tion of h eSSment « me taph ^ Struc ture as a basis for their o*» ^ 
° Pmen tof dia| lnary0pposi «o n sar tl ! nd meton y m y informs Lacanian cd»* ^ 
P0, °^ of C ? Cal Criti «sm j! elementS of st ™ture are essential W ?> 
Ha ^sasth " 6 ^^rauss L h3il Bakhtin as -11 as to the 'structural a" 
Ini9 42 Lev r if ° Und er 0fs ;2 nSldered * c "«cs such as Paul Ric*ur " * 
R esear ch • Str a Uss attend d Uralism - c^' 
hiS to Y ° rk - T he Frenc a h C ° U r t3Ught b ^ ak obson at the New School «* 



polog y' of a*r u uy 

Ha ^esasth 6 Uvi -Strauss ^ 

Inl9 42 Lev ^^"derofsC^ by sucb as " 

Research ■ Str a Uss attend ' CtUralis m. 

hiS de ^eT 0 ^ Y ° rk - Tb e Frenc a h C a ° U r taUght ^^son at the New School «* 
C6ntral Braeu ?/ 0 " 6 his "nder tann ° P0,08ist ' s 'Merest * this courS6 4 
T position a bS ° n ' S ^osi on 8 * UngUistics fo ' his w °rk °" 

system ^ C l' m ° di «cations of Saussure's theory of 

C °^Zl7 ,an 4e b 0 r StraUSS ' S dedSion to draW an anai °Cry of 
rUCtUrala nth ro " ThiS Patb break? * WhiCh he turned under the *«* d 

1 h S ^ZZ>- 8 and CO «^versial decision marked the » 

^ Sau P s ed ° f ^ socia, Zf***"* P«*ed structural linguistics * >* t o 
S ° Cia, ^ence S us reanpri nciple si *"* 3Sked whether it was f£ p 

2 £?! 3 ^d n I 0 "' to the realm of anthropo^ u$e d 

;^es 0 f 8 r:: c . s - ^ err- ^ *» m (if not in content) t0 «« ** x > 

- ■ -h is non-lingr" stlC t »y 



' n stru ctur a r.- 6 M '"^u. 

ak0bS0 «^ t0 ^ ™ a PPly to this non-lingui^; oUt ^ 

* ms — ^ ° f *e phoned the 'Phonological revolution' broug* ^ ^ 

• he Postulated the segmentation of mytbs 1 ^ 

-.^with'pb^tl^ 



> mea «Cf ?H rran ^ent of th ' mythem ^' (on the analogy wu, r wi 
e : Se ^ C ^ a nd the UnitS in a ™trix meant to bring ^> 
S ° f Besses n m,nimal ^em n d,aChr ° nic ""folding of the plot. Once * e r 
7 h * n ind -idur mitti n § the 22?* SCen to -mbine to form a kind of 
Str^ anal ^al ^ 8r oup s 6 eStab, - b ment of . cert ain type of **** 
T USS himself Ue °f mvth H 1^ 

^ aptati on t0 0ft - b een questioned by ^ J> 

8 ,SUC ^ a teri al aUSSUre ' s a "d u - for them in his later 

S ^^eakin! ° H bSOn ' S ""guistic models to the ^ ^ 

g - Hls a ftempt to establish the universal 
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exis t<ng in the unconscious that are theoretically capable of generating, through trans- 
;° rma «on, all possible sign tems constitu tes the first overall effort to establish the 
grai »mar< of the single gigantic sign system of human culture, or, in Saussure's terms, 
ne flr st attempt to work out the all-encompassing science of semiology. 



Barthes 



and structuralist poetics 



fe s of French s — m are close,y T^*^*^^ 

U §ht about by Saussure's Course in General Linguistics and to the wo 
^ and ~ such as the Prague School and ^ e 
2 f Ussian formalist school, which flourished between 1915 and iw 

w orld through Victor Erlich's ^ ftn-*« 
^nent of literary criticism rejected the traditional definition f^ ^, and 
- the life of its author or as by-product of its ^^^^ 
Postulated its autonomous nature. Consequently, the ^g jjf ^ ^ 
re je 'i 8 ^ ° rientation of this critical approach to both po y ^ ^ ^ 

c Cr h of : he expianat ° ry vaiue ° f any data « $is ° f the 

text's/ ackground or the writer's biography, and a tnCy jstence on the auton- 
omy nf ° rm com P osi tion at different analytical levels. ^ ^ wy jn which 
Cer , . art led members of the school to concentrate me mnenie) determine 
th e 7 aesth etically motivated devices such as 'defamihanzatK) t ^ ^ ^ ^ 
con erariness ' or artfulness of a text, with total M^JJ^ personality. The 
tech betwee n literature and reality or the question 0 fleJds> sucn 
as h niqUes devise d by the Russian formalists were incorpora structural analysis of 
najf iStiCS ' Phonology, and anthropology. However, >^ ucturalism within the 

field Whi ° h Was to become the m0St influentia 

°f literary theory. . fo ij 0 wing the distinction 

benT StmCtural analysis of narrative took two main di' ect > on < mia Cs tory') was 

ern^^ fabula and ^et, in the terminology of Boris Tomash structure , ; by 

P'oyed to designate the raw material of narrative fict.on, ; ^ ^ material; its 

'suS ( ' P,0t ' 0r 'discourse') was meant the aesthetic «-«^ sought to isolate the 

n ec 6 Struct ure'. Practitioners of the 'story' approach to na descrjbe ^ modes of 

their ryand th e optional components of all textual genre a ^ cod 

und r tiCUlati on. That is, they sought to establish the 8 discourse ' approach 

" 1 yin§ ^ - d ividual manifestation of the genre, whde ^ ^ ^ 

)d U 0 Sed on the concrete manifestations of the system-* Iog// the word 

d ° r0V calb the 'story' approach 'poetics' (Poetics, ^ stfUCtura , analysis 

rov coined in The Grammar of Decameron (1969) 0 , approach . 
arrativ e', was later employed by Genette to designate 



l 'n d 
fo 

T odo 

T od 0 
of 
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The most influent' 1 
Pr °PP's Morp h oi ogy oftheTT Un ° n t0 * e ' St ° r y' a PP roach t0 narr3t T ««- 
structure of the RusJl ( \ F ° lktale a path-breaking analysis of the un 

the formulation of a ' Whidl remains a ma ' or formalist that, 

^ths, all foi ktales poetlcs of narrative. Propp's starting hypothesis was f 

thei <- composition m StmCtUrall y id entical if approached from the point o 
l0 ^al or moral persoTivT* imtead of analysing the characters from a ^ t „ e 
characters perform or m ?' SCt about classifying the various types of a ^ 
signification for the h , ^ P erfo "ned in every tale, from the standp°*V pr0 pp 

Stifled thirty-on 1 ° f the pl0t < that is ' thdr ' fUnCti ° n,) ' ^ o>' 

exj st potentially in a n T^T fUnCtions in *e Russian folktale-that is, W c , # 

The Sliest contnw " Whether ^ are actualized or n0t * * # 

Pr °PP as an example i-l* French st mcturalism to the theorizing of ^ 

ear 'y as i960. i n ^ ' ' Vl 'f auss wrote a very positive review of the W* ^ 

m seve ^l works, culmin . ^ W be § an a thorough recasting of I* 

i* 65 - his P 0efo in 196 ; §niflCant texts of the Russian formalists (Theory ofl* 0 d 

this b ook makes refe ren ' &aWWflr of Decameron in 1969. Although » ^ 

SUSt3ined Effort to d " t0 3 Pa " iCUlar te *, in fact it constitutes Todo ° ti c 
a PPhcatfon of u neat ^ the 'structure of narrative in general' by » 

POt h6SiS is *at language ! t0 *"* behavi °- "is very controversial * 

mind and t he Tn" '"^ Code ' *>' all signifying systems, an g 
n^^J^T Share 3 C ° mmon —, which is ** < 
cat h° ^ hiS all -n com f of Boccaccio's Decameron is 

n ° Ut accord ing to Sln8 ' mCntalist *eory against concrete texts. bl)t e 
^. t ^a S p^ a a n ? 0,0us and hteral use of linguistic catego^*,/ 

to , ^ reIa «on ° f ~ ^ (narr3tiVe , 

-iuer substantial ^ , 6 event s, Todorov's 

main concern;. ^ o nW 0 '* 
pub *° ParZd '" SaTO di '««™ K A.-J. Greimas's 

c,t ' «he a, T 13 '° P-PP's vi „s on narrative. T Wj> 

ZT' h ' S ' SSUe ' "hoX d, PUb "««on of the 4hth issue of the P"'"^ * 
S ?r„ an " eSto ««h me '° "* «™*- ™.ys.s of narrative, is „,,»« 

liCrv? 55 was 0 - Gerard Genette, among >' s 

was , h ! e " P«1omi„ an , 1 C " n S a comprehensive typology " w »te<° 
8 ene* r ? b "*me„, ««»« and 'action schemes'. tt**5> °! 

narrl * *>«ing ' 8rammar ' °' M " a " Ve ' * 

T hls I d ' $COUtse « large-that is, the to«« or 

d Pproach to 

C ° nSid -^Plyas::^^ the analysis of single texts ^ 

manif cstations, among many possible ones, of* 
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, or 'surface structure' approach to 
and general master code. By contrast, the 'discourse ^ which particu lar 

narrative is specifically concerned with analysis ot ^ eyents and charac . 

narratives are treated in the narrating-that is, the : way ^ by an extr a-narrative 
t«s' actions in concrete narrative texts are told (or ost important representative of this 
medium in the case of film, comic strips, etc.). The m 

branch of French structuralism is Gerard Genette. structura lism might be useful 

Although the distinction between these two branch nor Barthes , the 

fo r practical purposes, it should be borne in mind tha ^ ^ one type or 

•most salient representatives of each branch, is exclude J in b orn 
ot her of structuralist practice- especially Roland Ba h ^ ^ ^ ^ 
C ^osity and acute capacity for self-criticism always £ ^ characteristic 0 f Roland 
f to a single critical perspective. ^ and undermine 

Ba "hes's work as a whole is his constant tend tt tive of ^ ^ 
^ments, so that he is both the most accompnsh d rep ^ jacques Dernda s argu 
ahs m and the first post-structuralist critic, often 
me nts in his attack on the main tenets of structuralism. 

^land Barthes 

> Barthes was an extraordinarily fertile studied at 

He had a thorough knowledge of classical literatu w variety whKh ^ 

as ^1 as of Marxism and existentialism, especi^ * ^ ^ „, Bar thes ; ti^ 

h9Ve a strong influence on his early writings- Aft« Greimas int odu 

Whi ^ at universities in Bucharest and Alexandria, Jher ^ ^ m 

"^rn linguistics, and, on his return w FranC ' ifique , between 19 ^ 
^ology at the Centre National de la l9 60s, was heralde W ^ 

^/econd, more decidedly structuralist period in 

^ L 'Ecole des Hautes Etudes in i960 and the s ^ ^ ^ 

d > d es des Communications en masse (CECMA S - £ asSart re's ^ con . 
n Q ^ 1950 the canonical text of French left-^ atu re Controversies 

1947 )- m this book, Sartre defends "^J^**^^ B«*« 
t n e f nds that the only kind of literature capable ot ^ Z^M 

f th ^ historical present is the realist novel In that , wheth ^ 

'Worses Sartre's contention that writing^ ne ^ ^ on to *g ^ the 

^^consciously, writing is an ideological act draW ing a P fferentiat es 

a ke a " forms of communication, is a sign ^ and .peaking' ^ ^ 
2«««ean distinction between 'language - P languag e a ^dual- 

tWeen '^gua g e', 'style', and 'writing'- B. ^ m? ose on of the 

^nings unified by tradition-that is, a is not th 

hUe s tyle is the mark of individuality Style, 
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,deol ogicali y an y: . ass me dia as if th !' man < etc.-which, he says, arc 

desc *es as thp 1St ° rica »y detei natUral occurrences, when they * „, 

' Wha Ww * lde0, ^«l ab Use ? n H ed - ^ «• meant to unravel * , 

im ° ^ve^ o h0Ut - Sayin 8'^ those ^ ^ the d «»*«ve display by the 
**** t tr h C a U v r ; em '° Pini °-' (or *»> Petted V 

COnsi ^rati 0n u iso,a te the ' sip ! f * deadl y< castrating effect on the in* f 
F** a it is 0n ;^ a nt features' of e/ery bourgeois ; 

urai and ^eT de :" ensive ^mio, 0 y ;r ca h last cha P ter ' ™*y' that * 

typeof 3 P eech Z ° 8ical dimen^l : yStem capable of accounting for oou 
33 3 SCie "ee for ^ OSen ^ history °* ° f fa this essay, Barthes defines *f 
Ide ° 10 ^ masCn 8 Part ' b °th of I mythol °gy a ' the study of 'ideas-*-^ f 

. The a ^mpu ? as * * a histo2r io,08y inasmuch « a f ° rmai science ' 

the core f COrn bin e s a Sci ence' s . ,t 

deftneS ^ctSr Wmi ^!f r t e h a e nd Q Sartre ' oology and ideological crf*»$, 
r ather ^r; SeSS ^ a l Ian 6 ° S - Thus ' * ™* structural Activity ^ 

n Creativ e anc h 9rtiSts a *d criT ' ^ new S^und, he rejects the „ 
Z f 6 ^ ' j 4 es ^ gr ° Unds ^at the only differed > 

T king * fatel, h, 011 ' of the wo d * at ' -hereas the artist 'imitates' nature * 
^^coiS*T- rn ake 1 d ot hC critic's 'imitation' * > 

nc h lt: * is C biectth «C? activities « - ative ' since 1 > 

ac h ° ate 1 t b qUe con J" 3 " ••• ^s what man adds to it in ^ * 
Z 8 C °ntri but I ^ for m 2 tUtes v ery being of all creation'- » r 
Pu! ° n t0 *** t0 COn Cora * What ™ * become Barthes'* £ ^ 
ge h ">'' or VS**** 52* CfitiCiSm ' his theory of reading. 
who 6 " (fl < '' ng t0 P^ces ^ aS basica % consisting of two main ^ * 
h ° Se ^renti a ^^i,^^' 'harmonization', or '^ V 

Uati0n Produces T t0 iS ° Iate the Mobile fragments' in * 

cert ain meaning (such as the phone* 
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linguistics, or the mytheme in Levi-Strauss's structural anthropology). Once isol- 
ted ' these differential unL are regrouped in the second operation ^Z^2 
Cco *ing to rules of association comparable to the rules of ^-t.^ti^ 

SS? structura,ist linguistics - The ' simulacrum ' 

orld beyond it. What it does reveal is a new category of the object, win 
rational, but rather functional. ,. ac ... HP mnstruc- 

„ Ba "hes's equation of the creative and the critical activities P^^^Z 
c h a llenge of the fundamental distinction between literature ^^TeZZ 
e sole category of writing, just as 'quartering' *££S^£* « 
Ebon's analytical method. Finally, the fact that he calls * e 

a 'simulacrum' foreshadows Jean Baudrillard's theory of szmulacra 

tion. 

t a hp his first sustained 

In 1963 Barthes also published On Racine, a book considered 1 to be ^ 

^^uralist analysis. In it, Barthes analyses the plays of Jean ^^ILe the hidden 
e "ch realism, as the basis for a 'Racinian anthropology', bnngi g ^ ^ 

Patter ns in Racine , s pl and isolating the main recurrent hgures ^ 
;° nst itute their 'deep structure'. Barthes's structuralist ^^^^ditional author- 
ed Picard's monumental thesis on Racine (1956), whic $ , ufe and Works '. T he 
So ntred st udy, mainly concerned with establishing the playwng ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
(iq^ 11 " 6 Pr ° fessor responded to Barthes in a heatedessay, ^^ft,^ (1965), to 

S4 ) and subsequently in a pamphlet entitled thoroughly decon- 

$tr lc h Barthes replied in his Criticism and Truth (1966). m , h£ sayS( , s 

fo UCts the type of author-centred criticism represente y ture , ' It was this so-called 
nde d on tautological formulas of the type 'literature is n Qf the genera i 

I" 1 ' 6 m *" controversy that brought structuralism to the 

cturalists, such as Claude 

L Duri ng the 1960s, Barthes was in close contact with ot hei ^ ^ possibjlity of 
Vl -Strauss and Michel Foucault, and he felt more and nior Qgy (1964) is his 

m e o Vel0 Ping a comprehensive science of cultural signs. ^" Jop a science capable of 
J? SUsta ined effort along this line. Its general aim was to ^^^^ soci ology, 
Psv J" 8 the resea ^h currently being carried out «P»»^ Barthes reverses Saus- 
PSych oanaly sis , and stylistics, by granting centrality to lang" ^ ^ s . gnS/ asserti g 
0u tlook on linguistics as forming part of the general he 
in fa «, 'it is semiology which is part of linguistics ^ of whic h 
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sure 

mav K ateS the absoipaon of semiology into a tion , in so far as they are 

sp I bCmyth ' na -tive, journalism, or any objects of o a-h ^ ianguage lt h 

W^! n (thr -gh press, prospectus, interview, language w,th its 

^ *he semiologist has to deal is a metalanguage, ^ ^ discourse ref ernn g o 

nitles "o longer monemes or phonemes, but larger W ^ never exist independ- 

' episodes whose meaning underlies languag c b ft ^ d by he 

it- Like Saussurean linguistics, Barthes's analytic ^ ^ ^ have been 
of 'relevance'-defined as the need to 
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gathered from the • d by ^ 

characteristics of thT" ^ ^ ° f si § nification of the ob ) ects analysed^ 311 ■ ^ 
and broad enough C ° rPUS ' mUSt be homogeneous both in substance a 
system of resemblan 0 ^ reasonable hope that its elements will saturate a c 

The other mos t • ^ differences - to ^ 

Structural Analysis of P M tam ° f the 1960s b y Roland Barthes iS ' IntrodUCU 7 v of * e 
eighth issue of Com™ WeS ' (1%6) ' first Published as the introductory ess ^ ^ 
research in order to T^*"*' In this essay, Barthes narrows down the * 
discourse level close] vT^ * deductive mode l for the structural analysis of na v> 
Ba "hes defends the nlT^ ^ CXample of generative linguistics. Echoing ; d 
^counting f 0r everv r construct a 'functional syntax' theoretically <■ r ^ 
nis *'s theory 0 f i in J™ 6 ™* 16 type of narrative. His model combines Err» ^ 
'^themes' with Pronl 1$ ( ' St0r y' and 'discourse') and Levi-Strauss s ^ 

' l0 § ic of narrative do^k^ 61 * ° f ' function ' a * the structural unit go^ 0 t 

that m i§ht be perform h k 65 '^ ^ the Unfoldin § of the 3Cti ° nS ? I *» '* 
contribution to the sam charac ters and the relations among «* . 

Tod orov, drawing on th! 7* ° f Cow " J »»'«^, 'The Categories of Literary * 
:'' W2 H Proposes workin inCti ° n made b y the Russian formalists between f ^ 
,?* <«* argument) ^ °" leve ls of description, themselves * y 

dlSc °urse' (the way in * l0gic of and a 'syntax' of cWi*= 

temes ' a ^cts, and mo I 1Cl ; thC St ° r y is told by a narrator to a reader), 
model a nd that of Todorl na " ative - Barth ^ improves both the 0 M 
t 7 iC) 35 ^11 as a 'h 0 ° Lo !?* he incor P°rates the notion of a 'vertical' (°rP * 
. hat t0 understand a n 2t ( °' Synta ^ a «c) level of description. His co * 0 , 
be ^ng to middle a narrat1 ^ is not merely to follow the unfolding of the * y, 
he distin 8 ui shes " p nd; " h also to recognize its construction in i***>0* 
th ! Wel « 'actions- J£* ^ in tbe narrative work: the level of 

In a ^ment witht , * ^ ° f Nation'. ^ * 

7/ 0n of 'character' J^T' and B -mond, Barthes P roP° seS . ^ n< 

n rrf m ' 01 He J?*** dotations in favour of the V 

£** ^ listener ^J**" na ™ive communication as an exchange ^ 

^ n ::r^'^T ugh waiter ^ tawng up ^'< 

tween ty as 19 50 to d P < Speaker '' had alread y coin6 *Zu0* 1 

el" narrat ° r and hstel §nate the narrat °r's addressee, Barthes's *** 

imnil t0f ' he further dl ^ James ' s and Sartre ' s cri ^ ue ° he na^' 

Mi k T ah0 igi th real 3Uthor ( who ^is distinction and h* a 
^H^to^^ - narcologists such as 
hens! W6Ver ' hisartic heS ' S division »nto levels is avowedly^ ^ 

6nSlVe ^ d e, f 0r the an rbc -mains an impressive early attempt to pr*** 

y si s of narrative. 
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btrUCLUi cm-"" - 

rte a post-structuralist concern with 
In the 1970s, Barthes veered progressively tow** P 1970) _ desire and the pleasure 
the critique of cultural stereotypes-T^ ^ Q ° ^J d a loo ser, more contextuahzed 
afforded by the text-Tte Pleasure of the Text (1976) ^ turni ng-point in this 

and particularized approach to concrete aspects of ^ both towards 

direction was S/Z (1970). In it, Barthes may \*»* ^ ^ m overa ll 'functional 
narratological position when, giving up his a temp ^ story, arrasme j 

syntax' of narrLe, he decided to b^e^^ on when , 
Honore de Balzac; and towards a post-structualist ^ ^ reader s active 

ing on the structure of the short story, he focus correspon ding to 

m the production of meaning. f uteratu re roughly tury 

In S/Z Barthes distinguishes two m m d To lstoy) and ***** 

nineteenth-century realism (such as Balzac, Dicke an d the 

-Perimentalism (Lb as Russian by Barthes P^^, 

"ouveau roman). Traditionally, the realist tex , . ^ & seeming ly um : y ^ 
thought to be 'transparent': that is, it was*** ^ unique expression ^of ^ ^ 
^mediately accessible to the reader, con, *g ^ a re ah t « ^ 

^dividual genius. Thus considered, the reaa product . By 

^t of an impotent and inert consumer of the active parti 

experimental text-what Barthes calls wn e ^ ^ $ubmit 

of the reader in the establishment of the text ^ assum ption ^ ^ ^ 
Barthes's way of demonstrating analy^ ^ strUCtuiaUs t Ac- 

s «rras/„ e , a prototypical readerly text, to a broached m g units 

t^t's totally signifying nature. His method, ^ iJlt0 5 61 K ^ ^ the 

tivhy', was to deconstruct the text by 'q uarte " n x g wal sign ifiers' in terms c ^ 

* varying length) and then to analyse these ^ or signi^ ^ The 

hermeneutic code; the code of 'semes (or ^ cultura i (or r ^ ftom its 
*e proairetic code (or code of 'actions ), ^ of is olating demonStratin g 
a PPHcation of these codes to Sarrasine ha scholarly critio ^ contrived 

Aground, its context, and the burden ot 'reality'-^ s muS reinforc es 

that it is not a transparent window on to a ^ In s /z, w ^ ^ have a 
ar tefact imposing its own version of reality o thata ^ very 

^ earlier contention that there is no '*«^ tnU s calling q ^ ^ als0 
un hary meaning injected into it by a u« ltary boU rgeois ldeo^ ^ (signs about 
id eas of originality and individualism cm ^ rf , faCts ' bu t «* ^ . gnifying 
de monstrates that the world we perceive is ^ signify ing 
fa <ts', which we encode and decode ceaseles J f1itera ture that offers the 

Astern rheonlyki° d ° fl m ) f the Te xt (1973). 

^rthes's defence of experimental in The P^r ^ by the 

- ad er the ioy s of co-authorship is ^ f Jg: a in order to g^ 

He re Barthes distinguishes two systems o re dpat ed^ ^» ^ on 0 f fate. 

read erly text, which tends to skip certain ^ ^ ^ ri ddle or 
mor e quickly to the parts containing the 
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P^^Se^^ 5 the P,ay ° f lan ^ ua ^ e and tre3tS ^ssy^ 
rea ding skips nothin, stilw SyStem demanded by the writerly text. Th y ^ ^ 
captivated by the wi t6Xt ' reads with application and transport, ^ 

^Pe gives the reade ° Ut ° f tlUths ' but b y the laverin g of sig nificanC6 ' L teX» 

ex P e "ences /0WKaw ; n a while the reader of 

travelling the text which I u 0r e " taSy ' brou S ht abOUt by , ed W 

gradual unveiling rrf «, , CS com Pares to the orgasmic delight produc 

ob > e « of our desire Th ^ the excitation P^uced by the hope of ** ^ 

rea der from passive CQ " C " eative r «ponse to the writerly text is what trans* 

B arthes's theory 0 f ™° blissful ' scribe ' or 'scriptor' {ecrivain)* ^ 

he ta kes to its ultimate ^ Ml Circle in ' The Deat h of the Author' >> 0 
author of re ai ist fiction^" " the attack on the unitary and all-controlling ( 8 ^ 
role from writer to * SurRacine a "d continued in S/Z, passing th* (0 

nour *h the book, which* !" C ° mraSt t0 the traditional author ' ' Wh ° u 1 for * * 
ln the same relation of that he exists before it, thinks, suffers, Uv* Barttl es 

Populates the f igure J t anteceaen ce to his work as a father to his chi K I. th e 
te «, whose existence dn m ° dem ' SCri P tor ' someone born simultaneously ^ 

* undermining the idea ° r eXCeed the writin ^ Bartn6S ' S ^IL^ 

mea ning (the 'message' of 1 * b 3 line of words releasing a single th ti s 
3 multidi niensional SDarp 6 Author "God), and to demonstrating that the 1^ ^ 
and cla *'. Echoing KnZ 1 " Whkh 3 ^ of -^ings, none of them 

^tions drawn L^' ^ ° f ' intertext '< Barthes defineS thC ** "1 P° r 
P h ° n * and all-encomp* mnUmerab le centres of culture'. Confronted with ,t ^ 
His only tm ' ' the writer can only imitate a gesture that » ^ ^ , 

^ * never to rest on * ™* ***»» *° counter the ones with the other , * 0 
ader of a ny individua Z ^ * ^ The ^ d t0 1 P** 

I 087 ' he is <** C m Pn0r t0 ^ ' thC reader is ^ h °ut history, Wo*£^ 
X* text Who bolds together in a single field all ^ # 

^^ C,ai -todeci P he rr ted ' N -dless to say, from Barthes's Pf? >>' 

Ba If WhiCh th * -iUc c n Xt *** -tile, since the text has no U** 

^"bes'sfuay.^ J a n aspire to 'explain' ■? 

ont^ " the ^ o a S° ntheaUth0rinf — ^ thereaderandhis^ . gi n 
orma, bUti0ns * a discus T?T * ^ Ration constitute his *** ru# 
a« h " StS ' 3nd ^°rnan jakoh ^ ^ itS ro °* »» the work of Saussure, " ^ 
Ge eI S ^ fro - Russ ant 0 " ^ ** in P erS P eCtiVe ^ ***** h 5 G ^ 

P Z Z'™ t0 ^ Sste^r ^ iS — al to — ^ my " 
^gn 1 JaCqUes D errida^ n P0St - Struct uralist theory of intertextoabW ^ 

b aT of th 30 ' ^ de bnit oj 0 P f °: Ulati0n of the abandonment of the ^ 3 t * 
° f the th eory 0 f deco °" ° f W "«ng as the free play of signified ^ 

A ^ruction. 
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Human b 



and narratology 



narrative texts-whether 

— oeings are story-telling animals. The ^^"slgn system, from Morse 
bnguistic, theatrical, pictorial, filmic, or by means of ^ (Canary Islands r 

^des and nautical flags to the whistling language m the strict sense o * 

-hinsic to human existence. Therefore, t o define, classify, and n 

word is usually associated with s^raUs^^^. In The W»£ £ 
narratives go back to the very origins of Wester rf $aying lt) a 

Anguished between lo g os (what is said) (when the j£«£< 

^vided into three types: or 'i^ ^ P 

h>s own voice, as, for example, in lync po*** ^ drama); an d the co ^ 
^aks through the voice of a character as^ h PP whe n h e p ^ 

both' (as happens in epic and in several other sty Tnat A B* m 

his narration with the direct speech of a given He defen ded srmple n a g 
^rarygenresaccordingtotheirformofenuna t O d .^ s ^^.judgemenW^ ^ fe 

"Condemned imitation. Although Aristotle rev classification ^ 

^erent terminology in Poetics, the startrng-P^ ^ ^ ^ 
^tinction between the dramatic and the na ^ event (nar ^ not a 

*e most important aspect of genres based on i and ^ int0 the 

ar ama) is the mytftos ('plot' or 'arrangement o ^ ^ everlts a nd enta tion 
ma ker of events or incidents, but the organ* ^ mgedy is not and 

a «istic structure we call plot. Consequently, to invoWmb ^ then , 

of men', but a representation of 'a piece ot a ^ characters. rf 

discoveries', so that the soul of tragedy is ^'^ytiad levels: the 
th ere is already a distinction between two po ^ employ) 

dn d that of their arrangement or disposition. ^ ^ sign sy selection 

A s Aristotle makes clear, all narratives <«* ^ end through tn , hori . 
d^elop longitudinally from beginning to mio ^ narra tives can ^ 
a *d temporal combination of events. This mea ^ narratives of 
20n tally', at what Barthes calls the 

'Mentations' of events, whose meaning req meneuti c analy^ ^ bet ween 

Waning begs for a 'vertical' (orpar^f^' d wh en they d , leV els. 

0f narrative that the Russian formalists ; had m m ^ ^ tw0 ; n n remaine d 
and siuzhet (Todorov's 'story' and 'di cours ^ ^ ^ .^yg^ g ^ 
, ^ the Middle Ages, Aristotle's and Horace m g ^ veere d narratlV 
lar gely undeveloped as the classical disaplm ^ poetrV . The n d 
Native disciphne concerned mainly with d genre m th abollt thei 

^ widespread until the rise of the nov themselves ^ ^ narratl ve 

^hteenth centuries, when novelists sff^een the novel 
new craft and tried to establish the differ 
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genres, such as th hpory ^ 

dis course initiated bv°th an r- ^ the0ry ° f * enres ' and more 

centre the interest of c v ""^ the nameS of poeticS md ^Ro^' 

cism brought about a IZI nineteenth ce ntury, when the advent o , 

cre «or'. A new t ype 0 f r t § ° f 3ttenti0n from § enres and f ° rmS t0 vcho^' 
of author and work T h develo P ed < aimed at establishing the psy ^ 

ture that runs parallel t ' PSyCnolo S ical turn' informs the historicist outloo* o 
siv ely incorporating th° develo P me nt of realism in the nineteenth century ■ ^ }S 
those of the new sci 

Psychoanalytical ideas of Freud, Jung, and Bachelard, ^ 
an alysis of the autho > SOciol °gy, it eventually expanded in various dlrec ^ ^ 
question of the 

-rs personality, that of the reader (or rather, the crtt* ' ^ 
wholeness and i ntem ^^'-that is, the question of the indivW" „. 
alit y It was this noH C ° herence as finished product of the artist's unique v ^ 
Ge ^tte, and other ST °! text ' that Roland Barthes, Julia K**^ 

Fi S^es III, in all Qf nch structuralists had as their target, since, as Genette ^ fJ 
establishment of a dJ, aPPr ° aches < the essential function of the critical act*" 
individn.i ~ dlal0 § ue between a ,in„ lo _ ^.h«is or unc* 15 



in 
the 
0 us. 



es tablishment of a diaio^ 1 * 03 * 65 ' the CSSential ft" 1 * 10 " of the ^ 
^dividual or collective ° 8Ue k^**" a Single text and tne conscioUS 

It is only at the turn r ° f ° reat ° r 3nd/or reader - 10 dt mifl' 
att empts to displace thk ♦ ni neteenth century that we find the first s * 
^ally of such tooic?^ ° f amCism in fav ™r of a systematic analysis of * ^ 
include the wol Unit y of effect, narrative distance, and p° an d o 

f A ^ §ar A1 Ian Poe, Henr £ P ° Uill ° n and Claude-Edmonde Magny in ^'>* 

C B °° th ' a nd E M p S ' JOS6Ph Wafren Beach ' Percy Lubb ° Ck ' EuroP e *» 

tend ^ncy culm inated in ^ Fors ter ta the English-speaking world. In Eastern E» ^ 

car «ed out by Viktor Shk V^™ 1 WOrk on the investigation of a poeW* pf0pP , 
nd 0th « Russian f 0 * a ; S t ky ' B ° ris ^chenbaum, Boris Tomashevsky, „ 0 
kn °wntothe Western w 0 t * 1920s and 19 30s- However, their tia 
»al trend f or the ^ d u ™il the mid-1950s, when it became the ^' 
^nd that Gerar o° Pmem ° f structuralism. It is against ** « ^ 

emerged. ard Genette's work on narrative discourse may be s* d 



Gerard 



Genetti 



^ingonsaussureanr 

2 u : of ^ the French — ^ mtat C < 

^oa" ' A - J - Grei - a s I T " W ° rk iS an stance of par*,, Roland Barter 
identl C V° Ut *«ure. Tod °rov chose to develop an „ 

^* C ^cod^ qUentl y' -ain aim of their structural ac^^ 

y P°ss lb le vir tual 0ne$ ls «levant only as the concrete matenaH** ^ 

' these general codes. By contrast, the 'discourse , 
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ilv to the analysis of the function- 
structure', approach to narrative pays attention P nr ™" ^ proac h-reminiscent of the 
ing of individual works as a langue in their own right ^.^^ by the painstaking 
New Critical analysis of works as 'organic wholes ' fl and struc turalist critic, 

taxonomic work of Gerard Genette, the literary tn ^ ^ rightly lay 

associated with, L'Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Scien 

claim to collective paternity of narratology. studies such as Barthes's 'Intro- 

Both approaches have a common origin and pracn _ ^ ^ ^ mke of bo th, 
auction to the Structural Analysis of Narratives and principa li y to Genette s 

and it is only in the 1980s that the two separated clear y, ofDecamew n he 

eftms. When Todorov coined the term 'narratology m ^ critics , such as 

§ a ve it the all-inclusive meaning of 'the sdence ° n the term narra- 

R iehard Harland and Gerald Prince, still use it m this s ^ branch of structur- 

to logy' is now commonly used to refer exclusively ' contentS) gramm ars, logic 

a »sm, since, as Genette himself notes, 'analyses .of which thus remams 
a nd semiotics have hardly, so far, laid claim to the ^. n 

(Provisionally?) the property solely of the analysts o na of na „ atlV e 

Genette's most systematic attempt to devise 
bourse is FigureylH, partly translated into Enghsh ^ N£ ^ tQ dis tm^ 

T odorov's distinction between 'story' and 'discourse^^Gen ^ or na r** 

th ^e aS pects of narrative reality: 'story' ^.^or narrative text; and 
c °ntent; 'narrative' (recit), meaning the signify, drsco ^ ^ aware that th 

-ting' („ a ^o„), meaning the narrative act rtsdf- ^ho g ^ ^ Gene tte aw a 
°% level which is directly available to analysr This distinction is cruc al 
helical distinction between discourse and ^ « rdational term 
all °ws Genette to organize the analysis of nar»^ ^ Greima s were ^ J 
tio ners of the 'story approach to narrative such a Tocl ^ ^ 
kerned with only one aspect of natives th ^ A and & 

ana lytical levels, but he presumes that they are h ^ m ^ as essen 
th ^ separately By contrast, Genette envisrons ^ ^ n nar rative an d n ^ 
^ of the relationships between narrative and « betwe en 
and (to the extent that they are inscribed m tn of 
narrat ing'. tlv orop0 ses a division of ^ ^ 

^in drawing on Todorov, Genette subsequent^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ 
Native discourse into the verbal categor.es 0 ^ en nar 

Cate 8ory of tense he deals with all tempor stor y t.m ^ of 

J Ues tions of temporal order, such as the drffere ^^utlow a esentation : 
tlme ; disruptions of linear chronology; duratro ^ ffl od 0 ^gy 

Esentation. Within the category of mood h ^ a wh oUy ^n ^ (<Jlfig . 
? Ues tions of distance and perspective. AH r > a 1^ (piole psi S '^ e that ha d been 
f0r ^ concepts-such as 'analepsis' (flashb^ ^ a ^ ^ of narr at 
d S,S ' filing) and 'mimesis' (scene)^and syste 

ealt With separately by earlier critics. 



Literary theory ^ ... J 

His most innovative o rt „^ u ^nde a od 

Voic e, that is, the theor t ** SCCti0n is the distinction betWeen f ca^' 

and w /io te // s? (the 1Cal se Paration between the question who sees? (the to ^ ^ 

dative poi nt ofview a "^ 1Ve inStance >- »* distinction improves earlier ^theo 
one of the most useful t , ^ ° f N ° rman F "edman and Wayne Booth, P' 
Dillon and Tzvetan th 3nalysis of narrative. Genette's starting-P" 1 " 0 f 

knowledge with respect 7 J 0V ' S tyP ° l0gy of narrators according to their dj*^ 
Ossification: 'non-focal h Characters - He improves their typology, with at. 
in 8 to the omniscient n na " atiVe ' ( ° r narrative wit h 'zero focalization', cor ' , 
whether 'fixed' (as in r^T ° f realist n ction); narrative with 'internal foca ( „ 
in epistolary fi ctionV '™^™), 'variable' (as in Madame Bov«ry), or 'tf^of 
Das hiel Hammet or L na " atiVes with 'external' focalization (as in tn 
. Und ^r voice, Genette ZT $ * Hemin gway). , n d ^ 

1Zati °n'- He analyses th P nUanCeS the differences between 'narration an ? 
and How doe5 J * e narrative instance' from two main perspectives: * tll e 
noti °n of 'narratee' (th P * ^ " am?ted «- ? He also includes in this sec ^ 
f es h-and-bl 00d read r Th°T UniCatiVe P artner of the narrator) as distinct & - 
f0r ,Ila »ator', i s dif ferentiation, li ke his substitution of 'narrative n ^ 

3noth « important cla^i^ ^ fUnctional notion of any human constat 0 0 f a 
y P° 10 ^ of narrative n ^ Catl ° n ° ffered "nder this heading is the fo^> 
the story. ^nces according to their narrative level and their ^ 

Genette's fw\\ ^ W 
*e Img^tXlr? 1087 f ° r the ana1 ^ of narrative discou^°> 
2° m * ^ other nar 11 ^ ^ publicati °n of Figures III triggered * fo r 
^ ^e of the ^ ^ ™ del aS a °* ° 

onTT° l0gy ' ri s °on bee I ^ Bal ' S Na ™«>W< ^ A s ^t ^ 
o £ ^ hSideSOf fheAtlam c I 0 " 6 * ^ P™anuals for d«-^> 
^ analysis of native awf* divi -n of the 'vertical' or y 

ne n y US6d < P^tly T*° ™« are ^ 1 » f 

ml ' ^ S ** (nala veT 316 ^ *»n the terminological a**^ Tl> e 

wh ch CrenCe ^en "*»*» Narrating) in their English transl a > 

Whlc h, unlike 'strw , "° m P a red with Gen.n.v ^ mncept of \ ^ 



mair, 11 narrative c rrom the term nologicai <» fli , 

Z 2, * renCe «*» mo™ " < """ , ' < "' (na ™<'"« m .heir Eng..* «*>^ 

sstr? * s: at ,ndivid — - k m ac,,ons ,n, ° „„» 

iV«rr fl «v r! Cr disc ussed anH S Perspectival distortions. ^ /'"' 

^yuT rSe ^ 198 — ° f *e categories coined *t+ ^ 

"ntveh a ' 6 831 and oth na Wh6re he reS P° nds t0 the °Zce, ^ 

, ' ' an d Shl 0mmit , "Otologists such as Dorrit Cohn, oerai 
m rfte Architexf A mm °n-Kena n 

en tWo or more texts. Of these, PaW 
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nf 'transtextuality', loosely defined as 
the most comprehensive. Under the umbrella term ot ^ Genette differentiate 
'everything that sets it into secret or overt ^0^ parate xtuality, .rdnt«- 

five major types of relationship between text, mt r . ^ ^ detetmm - 

tuality, 'hypertextuality, and « a «^« the perception by a reader o 
ation of the generic status of a given text; preC edin g or «*^** 

the relationships existing between a given text - an ^ 0 , te x to 

means of quotations, plagiarism, or allusions; par ex ^ en tan 
its paratext (title, ep^raph, preface, ^^est^^^'f'JS 
Photographs, etc.); hypertextuality, the or ; i»J«* « 
text) and a pre-existing text A (hypotext) throng hip 0 f art ca » 

Pastiche, transvestism etc.); and metatexW^ * ^ ft witn0 ut exphcrtly quotmg 

fary' existing between a text and another t a Droblema tic, since, 

from it 14 • fact somewhat prou^ 

Although this typology is ^oretical^^ ^ pfaCtice to 
a s Genette himself acknowledges, it is . ^^between plagiarist ^ fo ^ of 
dories from others. For instance, the } or between citat ? on 

-ity) and imitation (a form 

'ntertextuality) and pastiche (a form of nyp Anothe r sen ^ 

*e intentionVlity that the reader attribute^ ^ ^ interte xtualrty and 
is the terminological conflict with Gene use of the _e ^ phy of 

c °mplex notion associated with Kristeva a on aesthetic m 

, More recently, Genette, who has also wr ^ rf his n--"-^,, prag - 
hterature, has himself further opened up ^ ^ criteria ot 1 . ^ me trad . 
f, 'c«o„ fl «d Diction (1991), in which he ft* ^ fictive narra tQ 
^atic status of fiction, and the forms of ftc ^ which he m furtner 
hion of close scrutiny of individual narr concepts h a McHale< 

fl ^rish today. The repertory of Genette s*** Mie ke Bal, 

te finements at the hands of critics sue a 
Sus an S. Lanser, and Lubomir Dolezel, amo s 
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, the main concern of 
. tics caused a shift m * Consequen tly, 
>ian formalism and structuralist ^^ning to a***£ w emerge only ^in 
^ry criticism: from content to form, *>* ^ text, .1 * ^ ^ ^atrve 
the meaning of individual cultural signs, such a ^ th or ? ^ 
position to other cultural signs, and »» d structural^ ^ ^vidual 
Potion of the sign within the signifying cod e cornm ^ e w 

I 5 ^ highfight the underlying ' * men tal isolate the 'deep 

> by focusing on the 'function' of genreS . The need 

t0 devi S i ng a fully-fledged typology ot 
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structure' of ne^' 
ances-the conc^T^ * he C " tic ' s attenti °n to shift away from all surface apP^ 
ab °ut the individual , PartiCUlar ' the historical. Instead of seeking to tell a bas ^ 
mea ning sim ply as ° U " Ural text "nder analysis, the structuralist critic de 
Th ^ the creative re ader ° f play of structures in a game of com*** jfl 
dis course as the fi gUre l * SCript ° r '' re P laces the author from his or her p<* 

T he impli cit question^ md auth orizes meaning. gU i# 

<°r a nthropologi cal 0 raiSed by the French structuralists is whether the 
or ' as Greimas and Tori nanatlVe) stru -ctures revealed by the critic's activity are 
ing h°th as a constrainT d3imed ' innatel y Programmed in the human ^ diI tf 
Bar thes<s definition of - IangUa * e and ™ * "leans of shared under « ^ 
dividual writer can acr tm§ 35 *** pr ° duct of human intention, the site w t 
of what Fredric Jameson?, freed ° m 3nd moral P ur P ose ' ™V be said t0 Ma's >* oSt 
P ° We *» attach on 2 of language'. Jacques De** of 

"nature as m any s ' CtUralism are devoted precisely to dismantling ^ ^ 
t0 be the ultimate"' 6 ^ ° r 0b ' ec hvely immanent in a text, which he c ^ 
r ^sal to accept the i mr ! ° f a lo ^entris m produced by Western P biloS ^> 
* at th e structures 0 7 m ° f StlUcture < and his questioning of the ass ^ 

Ermines the limits JTT 8 COrres P°od to some deep-laid mental patt* s t- 
s ^eturali S m. ™* ° f signal the transition from structural 
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Culle r, Jonathan stn nt"" 1 ' 

theoTvon nitedState " itcomh 86 & ^ Pau1 ' 197 *>- The first full-length 
Haw, c ^Petence S * ^ Surve y <* structuralist poetics with the 

WKes ; Terence st A ^ 

«?» rev . edn . ^ m^$^ 

Lodgej D - ^ —s and development of formalism , struct ^ 

fc^r^ :;xr *-* * *-* and »» ** ^;;>: 

Onega s ° bSOn ' Ge nett e ^ Sauss «e to Umberto Eco, including 
AddK 3na ' and Garcia , . ' ' Bakh «n, Todorov, B.rthes, Foucault, • ^ 

P re *n t an, ^P* <* nana " o ' ^ A reader containing a comprehen^ * t o 
tre "ds in"' 3 S6lec «on of k y at e ° s ° a 8y and m historical development from <^*0**> 
Rib iere ' ' ClUd1 ^ ' na »ato, o ;^ 2 -P-entative of the various contemporary na< 

in o d reiUe ' B °«hes- A f f " m and 'Post-structuralist narratology'- . A 

sC^ to ^'i25S °r "odder * Stoughton, *» 

«/S ! aman (ed -)- T he Camb i th ° U « ht ' aimed at university students. 
^ Cam b 7 d ^ 

ers «y Press, 1995). An authoritative ha* 0 
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Russian formalism, French structuralism, ana 

of comprehensive, self-contained essays. South Wa i es , Auckland, and 

Sontag, Susan (ed.), A Rolan, Bartnes Reader (l^^ WO rlc, with an introduction by 
Parktown: Vintage, 2002). A useful selection of 

the editor ,, Mass Oxford, Victoria, and Berlin. 

Sturrock, John, Str— (1986; 2nd *£^J^ the JJg J— ^ 
Blackwell, 2003). A classical explication of st.uctu ^ and A lthusser 

thought of key figures such as Levi-Straus, B (Cambridg e: O-JJ* 

Todorov, Tzvetan (ed.), Frencn Literary Fre nch Z Figures Iff, 

Press, 1982). A collection of eleven semina 1 e*ay ^ missing part 0 f Gerard oe 
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'Criticism and Poetics' (pp. 8-10). 9g8 2nd edn. London an 

Toolan, Michael, N^tiveMCn^/L^ 
Routledge, 2001). An excellent critical survey 
to narrative and related fields, such as soci 
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Psychoanalysis after Freud 

Josiane Paccaud-Huguet 



; he ^^m^^^^ coul d not have developed without 
deques Lacan's proiect p Yl lm guistics and poetics. We shall focus in this ch f ^ 
Ian Suage', which in mr™ 1111 ^ ta the premise that the unconscious is 'str*** an 
societies. m can highlight important aspects of the life of signs in 

Th ere are two major h The 
aspired by structu ali'stT ^ mutuaU y exclu sive, periods in Lacan's work- iflg 
Chain - the Symbolic the M^"' Which brou ght forth the signifies the s g ttl e 
0ther 's disc 0urse , and 1 ° f Father ' desire , and *e subject en*** ^ 
enou 8h of a poet', he t Z P ° St " Structur alist years of the return to poetry 1 tt) e 
he att em p t e d oT * 3 late Seminar - Aware of historical varia^ e .o 
hls °wn concepts (i. e lite ^ P ° Ut ' h e did not hesitate to give a revolutionary 
so far concealed by over-en^ them revolv e) in order to highlight a *^ 

* hepped f Urther em Phasis on the Symbolic. Throughout the years of* 1 
s 2 Ce (a term which co nta i* ° f the mate "*l dimension of the signing #s , 
P 0 ^ssi 0n) as the end of ^ of sexual and aesthetic 

P 7 d -g <« lan gue to < Wa w as a V erbal e«<* 

K 0ne may wonder wh ^ in sch ool. nS ^ 

or C ° mm0n ^in y ' conf ^ n ° t0ri0US -stances, many Lacanian ^ <e 
hum T WUh th * Prob ^P 01 ^ ^ and crlttdsm. » maybebecau t „e 
^-an body, determined 1,1 of the relationship of ^fjc^ 

Z tb ^ these -n ^ Symbolic/Imaginary. For the saK ° te d 

fe^^ r68iSterS ~ ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

25? brid§eS be ^n Z T ^ the "g Page, which W * 
^^^^ w t h 7 y ^ the Psychoanalytic fields « 
neft t- we hope, of the 1* P rec edence being given to one or t 

erary ^eorist and the critic. 



Will < >f 
the a** 
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Jacques Lacan: desire and discourse 

« first intended as a reaction against 
Lacan's 'return' to Freud's original German t0 focus on the imaginary 

the tendency of ego psychology and object re a 

dimension of intersubjectivity. nprfious complex, the British schoo o 

If Freud can be said to have 'invented' the : Oed pu ^ ^ Klein concen- 
object relations, which developed in the »**"£ mXaB * object via part ob s 
trated on the first months of life, endowed with ideal and pe *■ 

which form the basis of fantasy, in P^^^ends from the outset as mh bmng 
e-tory aspects, and the phallus which the ^ paraphra sed asfo^- 

the mother. The first emotional tie with the o ect cou ^ ^ 
'I am the breast'. The good/bad breast has less to do ^ ^ ^ satisfieS ) and 
than with the child's own innate capaaty to o ^ ^ 

(that which deprives). object , however, is no own 

For Lacan, as for Freud, the primordial love ) of culture l 

b ad as always already lost, rendered ^^X^^^^^^m 
* field of Investigation was poem on ^ £g* his 

Psychotic subjects-his own first of whatever he found ^ ^ 

r eview Le A^omure. Rereading Freud m the g ■ ^uss, Jakob ^ 
c °ntemporaries-not only the structuralists (S [te DuiasJ^ 

Philosophers (Marx, Althusser, Kojeve and^ * and cul^ the 

Claudel)-_ he also rooted his research in W est w av0ld for psy t had 

t0 sharpen the subversive edge of analytical concep ^ ^ . , ^ orthodoX y 
fat e of a mere technique for emotional re-e 
become in the Western world. 

Thel ™§inary m~£»<^d5£& 

Tt,*u • , n q?9) Lacan fust U1 , he ideal represent 

In the famous 'Mirror stage' article (1929) ^ ^ Qf the eg0) the ia month . old chl ld 

ar V< the elected domain of binary opposite ignora nce. The thingS| 
°neself dogged by three passions: love, bat , out5 ide^whe ied by a m- 

Sets up mechanisms of identification with o I isms are acc J nmarredby a 

^r people, or the image in the mirror. Thes ^ ^ ^ ima ^ ^ ^ what 
talent affects: first jubilation at the recognit reflect! ^ 

Sens e of anguish when the child realizes ^^ ffl edU^»» d ^^ r0Wll bdaved 
^tters here is the function o^^^^^^m 
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itself «/' f 6StS incl "ded. For tZT ° f attfaCtion and identification for everybO' 
b <*ev' e orb M ° ther < *e myth Tt"* amSt ' Lil y Bris ^ Mrs Ramsay is 'tl* 
one siP n r Pe U «*Y can b P u " a " d the match-maker who makes ever 
" ^antly, is emi 4 Can ^e achieved. Yet this is on, y the first chapter: the «* 



firs* 



^ Symb0 "c function 

^ S a Unction, the s mb 

SSSv* our ^^I^t 18 * step of tne mirror *^ for we cann 1 

La -n r vT 1 ° r a t3kin * the «* of drowning in the ^ ■ 

grants th. Z ^ for his 0Wn , T P Ieplace *e image in the mirror. . fief ) 
anot her sln7 e in the graph (the signified over the < 

fr0 * '1 arn th * 3 S ^ nifier which represents the sub, * 

re -ive an J ^ ? ° f -portance: in other words, «K 

(S " *e u n emb °di d t ^ CaHed * ' ™» makes a great difference, ^, 

Symb olic ml Sl8nifier) ' ^e ° m 3 third P™y- ^is is something «* ' % 

nai *e wh ich re Whkh ^Presen! ^ marks ™ out as 'X, and not Y» <S* 3 t ,e 
X (S >)' V (S 2 ) 7**°* *e wu, be * my place *P the social network. From n*"*, 
EVen -or? w r ° thers & a, 0n ;? Ven " and «* by the differential relations ^ 

Symb olization eXtimi ty (intim f meanin «' 1 am manifested else* 
the "nage J, 1S Per Petual m H ex teriority). 

^ o? a ( tr h ati ° n) and C: t r ° f ^ Th -g ' -nt; necessarily excluded ^ 
encou nter be tw * at «* level Ration): the human subject (« d 

b0liCfu nctiont e K Si8nifier and w ^ and a t the level of speech 
We " be indenenn 5 Ca »ed the S T ?hiS process wh ich encapsulates & ^ 
^hic h s t t nt ° f ^e bio, 0g a Tr ° f the ' Na ™ °f the Father' (which # 
eg °' landed bv T ^rpart of H fath ^ : * entails the constitutive ecl<P* d 
rUled by ^e Sy mh , CUr * of divis-o'! V ° id ° f lin g"i^ic reference. The poor 
° b,eCt « a * not" 01 " ° rde -haC g itSeIf b O"nd to and damaged by t* 
r therS) ' a "d el? m ° the * little oh, im ^Y oneness with the < * g 

m \:: accept *SSon , than substance - A misfo K 

^ 25S Uke Otters incarnating subjective p^'of 
f by the ^on fli c ^ There are ^ opening scene in the dra^y 

h ti0n ^^^^r^^^iei^! 1 * ,itUe 6 -^oid J ames to feel *-* * 

at the ^c^*^ aidt ;r and ^ the ^ who say : 

" 1 Permit the exr her ' S ' n °'' grounded in the 

CUrs 'on. Here we have the classic Oedlp 
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Where the child fancies that he can strike his father with a blade and thus get rid of 
the enemy to reach the promised land, the full possession of the mother: such bliss, 
however, is forbidden by culture, which is founded on the incest taboo. Later on we i 
how Cam and James need to abandon love for the lost mother (her death marks her off as 
the object cause of desire), to break the Imaginary compact against the father and to 
ent er the phase of secondary identifications, a choice symbolized by their respective 
Potions in the boat heading towards the lighthouse. Each child will give up attraction 
t0 the mother, who becomes an unconscious reference, a process which allows identifi- 
cation with a gender-ruled social model: the ideal of the judge ruled by reason and logic 
for James, of the mother's island of things and reverie for Cam, who leaves the charge of 
^ding the compass of life to the men of the household. But we may also wonder why 
^oolf constructs her novel so that the journey to the desired place does take place, but m 
*e absence of the mother and in the presence of an ageing father figure who rs nearly a 
f ost. certainly because she instinctively knew the difference between the Imagmary 
fatb er (the patriarchal tyrant of the first section) and the Symbolic father equ all sub 

Z2 t0 the structural necessity of fading ' for the name t0 be 

^bolic castration: the structural moment of dlvisioh^ J ^^XZ 
n ^e tension between our own image and the s.gnmer which repre 
Controllable Other's discourse-how can 1 know ^^^^o 

tvy een, on the one hand, the Imaginary penis inhabiting r 

ZZT ^ WHiCh ^ (WhethCr ^ C^uity P-duce 

the Symbolic pha,lus-a ghost, the very ojaric^ ft cgnnot stand as 

su ^any carved images of the phallus, Lacan asks? 1 recis y ^ inconsistency 

thl ^ y ° U g ° b^ond the representation itself, y ou haV6 forloss (being male or 
nat it is meant to conceal. The phallus, then, is a symbol stand g ^ ^ ^ ^ & 

P 2 ale ^ th3t resDect does not g jve us 3 be " er ChanCC Twho like Mrs Ramsay, vanishes 
in emb °died, for example, by the figure of Percival, who i ^ ^ 
f . the fi rst third of The Waves: it is the hole created by the e ^ soliloquie s in motion 
8Ur e who gave sense to the lives of the six friends that se s torjan paradigm 

I ° Un d the missing centre; along similar lines, it is the collapse 
c °nquest which opens the way for the Modernist nove . ^ symbolic: the 

u t there is another consequence of Lacan's displaceni < ^ ]inguistics nas laid 
*° n °w has to suffer the 'scandal of enunciation . Since ^ ^ md the 

are that words always miss the mark, the split between the i s ^ ^ ^ philosopnica , 
« arnmatical subject of the sentence can no longer be co Descartes provided 

a Cker ^ I never know whether I am the same as that of wtii f } ^ Lacan 

re ,Ct ion of the all-powerful ego in the celebrated formula ^ ^ propositio n 
Punctuates it into: 'I think: therefore I am'-* f th ^ The shadow-Line (written m 
Pen ' *hich compromises the subject's 'authority'. Conra 
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fr °m the i , m ° der ^ubjectL?° ng P,Un « e int ° war) is a superb e^afl*-, 
the of Conrad's youn* cantain-narrator records *P«j 



I 



15 Wh ^n Eurn 

^ ^° der ^ PlUnge into "«> * a ^. 

the ^sture o ° f ^rd-pe rfec f , CO " rad ' s y o ung captain-narrator recoras.^^ 

enUncia tion wh Sl ? ,y Wri «ng a ', " nfllnchin 8 «mm™f (Imaginary author. J' 

Pact °f soliJ heart The M Speech ^ for a " excellent sailor called * 

311 Un ^Pect P H ty ' ^8, ho2 W " teS the le » e r because he feels bou 
^aginary d ^ *£*T?' Word is "° truth or*** t)l | 

* m 'Sht co„ide at any time with the ****** * 

Th e Real 

let Usnow r 

that forces t0 the mirro !#" 
!? nn0t b °ZT the ^bouc^ H ° W d ° We out of the imaginary, ^ 3 f 
1 nam egiven K SSUbiectiv eexn' P " enco unter with a blind spot m » * 
6 Thin § WW y Laca " ^ t ha rT Ce be seen as subject, and l*^f 

Ca,,ed /00 ^ eSSence ^ con^ hiCh e,ud es our shared reality is the * 
s udd PnI ._, ^^WespR^. C0ns titutivelv . . . _ „n,„ are n" rr , 



.1 



Tr^^seeas 11 "^,, 
he name giVe ^ Sub iecti Ve ex " ~" 
the Th »ng wh!!! by Lacan for thir"! 1106 and be seen as subject, and m*<"~ p 
Ca,l6d 1o °ZT eSSenCe * con^ hiCh e,Ud « our shared reality is the L 
I Udde ^ becot^ 7 B ^use? h S e t,tUtiVe, y "*«d and missing. Why are rn > 
r ^ A 9 ha * resist " We reali - fhat the image was a 

itself J* SUfface ' an empty eye gazing at you ff* * 

£"* t0 * Z ^ W *** fie,d of vision or of discourse, 
s Peaki ng . and *° s peak . a empt y object: the js that the very ^ ^ 

r--^ tte.^ ^ that which resists ^> 
N tra g - c f ^tition w h f P ° int to language which the su^ / 

let, 6 10 ^ch dt ' f ° r ,etteis of the alphabet dran^ ^ 

fe.* his °-n? erent ^tter !f; f ° r a signified (some noble > 
m D S ^ «C^ e - Wb at doe h fl ° Unders on tbe letter R, which is * 

*e Sible C m : thil * a glim" he See °n the horizon? The ^ 

: and i c ann ; r to att ach f :;T e ^ the unattainable Real ww f $ ay 

the „" h "av e ° * e ,he Point fo ° h ' ! "^-since lam never what * <-»» # 
, v„, ce Vhe„ , ^"Wch the Other ,oo ks a, me or *-* >J 

By N '"oked ! U ' T <,he ™ce of tame, the imaging ' 0 *" 

• Z the » r ° m va 'iou? * h0Vers indefinite space) *»< 1 
«n d k P,i " s C?" Ca "«o, Z '" COmpa,lbte Points of view. „„e,/ f 
4 „ bV ft "-a s ; f ^fe >h,„ ug t ? Pr ««ted. bu, „ manifests **» >< 

°utbu„? y ° M >he „: Wt - 'W p " etona »y "rnous name). I" «f 
' !,0t ^e:r??%of,CL!! S -'- boated between the P<>^ 



it 



6rne d bv ? Wt,u utoi 
; ec «on of ^y (for e ; a ^ ro ^n ^ ^ 

fQ? ^^ y famou, - 
^^are' r^fyofthT J^' ^tuated between the p^ ;> 
Pty the b ouse ; ymb0,ic ' Mrs Ramsay's death and the s * 

' * hlch b ecomes a resonant shell. Human f* 
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vanished from the familial mirror, and a strange, poetic voice without a face (incarnating 
the voice as object) is overheard, floating among the immense indifference of things. 

To summarize: the Real is the hard kernel around which symbolization fails, the 
^sounding echo felt in the gaps of the Symbolic, that which never stops not being written 
e xc ept in moments of traumatic encounter. The hollow kernel 'extimate' to Marlow's 
narrative in Conrad's Heart of Darkness is certainly a functional metaphor for the central 
^Possibility, the unattainable substance around which every signifying network is 
constituted. 

| Des 're and fantasy 

Be eause the Symbolic order makes full possession (the first legal sense of puissance) 
possible, the early Lacan lays emphasis on desire: neither need-the appeUte for 
satisfactions the demand for love, it is instituted upon the impossibility of fusion 
With the maternal Other. Why should all cultures strive to render ,t threatemng and 
; e ^ive ? Because, from the perspective of the Symbolic, such a state must remain 
^oden, so that it might be glimpsed through the reversed scale o 
^ere the screenplay of fantasy comes in: a formation of the unconsao wlu ^ date 
* e to the inaccessible Other through the mediation of an object, placmg a 

P r otective film on the Real. , „ M ~ecWv9 Lacan 

nts , he Blg 0ther wh0Je discourse we inha b„. the 0 rf ^ 

2"« of language, paternal prohibition, conceded as mems the 

2:r e La r m p —r: ** is 

re tor ourselves on rhe parr of the Other, i.e. tne , both 10 glv e a 

f ^*".en,a, ,„ the corotruc L 0 , subjectivity. The ^^S^ J The 
su b ;;' 0 ^ ^ oesire, and to provide a ghmps-t ,u tmpo ^ ^ ^ „ 
,cct m exile is condemned to imagine what rne imaginary 
JPond by a logic of sacrifice which is the neurotic way of grvmg 
onsistency. ^ matrix of the oral 

fa he episode of the stolen boat in Wordsworth's Prelude ou gJ q{ amorous): the 
n Sy which nurtures narratives of conquest (whether ^ ^ beyond 
t , rrat °rr visually 'led by her' (Mother Nature) W ^° Butashe progresses on the 
l ak ^^lic space of the village which he leaves stealtm y. ^ ^ ^ ^ spot jn 

t ^ward a huge peak on the horizon, the vanish ^. P e ° en of the Other's desire is 
neld of vision suddenly loses its enigmatic quality in 6 kind of monstrous 

a nsfo rmed imo an actua , ]Mng Thing: 'she' 'o^V^slruction, he hurries back to 
Sure whi ch wants to devour him. in order to escape titter- a ^ ^ m$im 
s hore. And the B Qther appears as what it ultim y ^ place/ it was 

0n a > the radical inconsistency of the ^^^^^0 
J an as if. But there are situations (like war) where tn 
' ma 8inary Big other is acted out, beyond symbohc barrieis. 
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The de *h drive 



The crux ah 

the 'Power T ^ the "< is thar • naU^' 
fails sh!! PUre 'oss' (LacanV H is «>nstitutivel y for 'nothing n*» 

(i., w e 7 ° f * ^guife a *«*■» of being to lack which always e< { 
«* best w 00 ° bStacle * Pla^ ^ " ^ inextricably be linked in its p»«* „ 
'^^h^^^^^) - the drive toward destruction , 
object- th 6 a d "ve whirl estro y U ' ^ that it won't escape you- 
"*ch eI deathdriv e.Laca n h SUmmarizes a " other drives to rejoin the* 

The sam! W ° rd °n desire' ^ What d o Oedipus or Antigone d d > 

Nation ^ t0 J5? m modern tragedies of emptine s eS5 >' 

fte Th 'ng in a fatal embrace at the end of a P r 

The object a 

Wehav eseen^ 

Calls it the k at the Real is th • rt ^ 

° f h uman ^ eCt 3 ***** aT" °* missed ^counter with the first y 
b6en Crat ! re ' SOrnet hin g " Standi "8 *» autre (other) ), the ui**f 
° f ^bo * Uke ^e bre a 8 st ^ the -bject, in order to constitute ^ 

*"* «r a ? ange * nnot G ° Wh ° se 4 disappearance or fall set * , 

° b,ect idem 7 Pr ° du «ion P rr CriCS for ^e missing breast, words of p£> 
l9Ck a ^use ^ bv F -u d C an T d " 3 W to «* Other. To the two ^ y 
theya -Pan? eCtiV ^ the Sco a D nd mal) ' Laca n will add the gaze and d* £ > 
thiS ^ ev ^ t0 ^cific Da P r ^ inVOca tory drives. (Like the ana. «*"y 

But how J 6 and the ear ° f the body's surface which are eroge^ s 

Sem bla nce/ We have an -H .e^ 1 

^? Senta tion, sh 0 e w n 0f K that ° bieCt *« ^ is lost? Only throug* *rf 
Shift ' ^ice?;^^ (wh " Y UCan ' S famo - analysis of two fa*** ^> 
Wh ° Seto -C wi h * - the spectator's po-^f Q< 

Sile nce a^ C ° nSists in ev 0 PiCture visible); and Edvard ^1^° 

to Symb Ca^ 8 3 ,iminal St3te ° f the human V ° iCe t / 

^ -ith- completed to 
C 0n des r ^ eaSi,V incarnate itself into ^ 
and or Mr Ramsay a "self in human commerce: d»* f , 

pe > a nd of ? *» of th" Vm C h tUre of -other and child in the rfj*^ 
co > *« e se° UrSe for Parted by commo^ y 

cov ^^ofe, nUaI task of r c ^ Bv calling the doming ^ f X 
b r ' But hee P T i0 "ofo u ; e t a,Ung to the Western reader's <>r^ 
' eCtS ^ich 9 y invites u d ^s which it is the function of" > 

,Ve S0 -e sor 0 ° f T e « °n the production of works of * jfl ✓ 

° f pIund ^much less consuming, ^ 
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hves than the logic of capital, since this kind of production has to do with the power of 
the written word. 

h is no wonder that Lacan found in the practice of the literary letter the conditions 
w hich make of the signifier a candidate for the status of the object a, condensing visual 
a nd auditory elements. And this was a major step in psychoanalysis. 



deques Lacan: jouissance and the letter 

Aft er the structuralist period of emphasis on the Symbolic which determines the path of 
n^rosis (based on repression) and psychosis (the effect of the failure of symbohzat.on), 
acan so to speak takes a U-turn back to the Real. , ,. , 

T here are several reasons for doing so: first, a dissatisfaction with a ^ d ot ^TI 
Operation of his concepts. The emphasis which he first laid on ^S^M. 
Really enough, to confusing a function with the social order nsel The s ame tan 1 of 
^interpretation applied to the phallus, mistaken as an emblem <**™j£^ 
'tween the sexes. Lacan also felt that the 'rasterization' of h-s d.scours went agams 
hj ethics of psychoanalysis. An attentive observer 0^^^^^ 
-are of the rise of commodity culture, which needed to 

he* correlate, the decline of the older symbolic pacts: so that psycho y 
*** new tools, the structure of the Name of the ^^^Z.y mod- 
^ing imperative to profit (another sense of enjoyment// 0 ««) forwa 

ern economic masters. 



Toward the letter insjnthe 

fahhful to his interest in psychosis (the subject of his medical ^thesis) , jean ^ 
ate 1960s to read Joyce, whose late writings display a re . fl ^ ce 

It is as if the 

s tne Signifying chain-Joyce's work in progress is set "P ^^nrdph^ a pre-discursive 
Unifier lost touch with the signified, and stood there like a ^ ^ ^ djmen _ 

ett er still permeated with the substance of enjoyment//^ jV ^ , mMe , 
of the Real in the Symbolic. The famous (and famous y ^ ^ edge/Httoral of sens e 
9?1 ), with its reference to Japanese calligraphy a prac 1C edirectionof the material 
connected to the body's energetic drives, confirms the move ^ mt most real reality, 
Part of the signifier: toward the private letter which consti ^ ^ ^ ^ mking 
nd 3 mark of recognition in the eyes of others: therefore a P mJ most int imate 

rh e Second Lacan w . H tnerefore concentrate on tn y ^ ^ m cutting 

Poss essi 0n and a prop against the Other when the Name o ^ ^ structure: the days 
y> an analytical insight which anticipated the next var. ^ f . gures of 

°* the Symbolic Other's inexistence and of the corre latrv demystification of power 
en 'oyment// ow/ W e . In the post-patriarchal age defined y 
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of' 



the Symbolic which *' Verb3l) ' the crucial 1 uestion wiU be hoW W nn* otl,eti: 
nob ody believes in tn ' h3S passed to the status of one semblance am jt j S 
°nly as a necessary s 2*^ ° f po,itical or °ther fathers-or, if it * aCC P 

Unl *e the fi rst 3 Symbolic fic «°n- , 

th * Symbolic the se 7 logical br ^k, which opened a rift between the I«ntt „ 
Laca n to reconsider th°? ^ ^ place between th e Symbolic and the W> js ,v 
naturally motivated^ *, USSUrean no «on of the sign's arbitrariness (the fact ^ , a , 
8Ua § e - But the use of 1 ^ Sta S e < the Symbolic order precedes en J js „ 
COnta « with a prim 0rH Vf*" by P oets intimates that wh8t ^l^, 
0rders '«'«^ e i n tol P §UiStiC mode ca »ed 'lalangue' (before the S , 
'° Und P a ttem, an ^ S ram ™r), which commemorates an W** 1 ^ 

bltes into one's flesS ^ anger) coalesce into an erot.ce 

B °° k Prides in I 311 " bmds °ne to the Thing. Peter Greenaway in his 6 * suC „ a 
^^•afetherwhT ^"^Phic language a visual rendering , e ,t 
f Stings for her 22 3 C3Uigra P h « Paints on the nape of his daughte £ e 

t 7, ti0na l myth. At th 3CCOmp3nied ^ «** «** * *"* c^ S ° J 
lette « look as ifsta" ^ m ° ment the ^ck-and-white image shifts to cj ^ . 
h Pend h ^ We looking: 3 red ' hot - the skin of the 

6XampIe is the posl , f 1Wers who are also calligraphers. What is re e 
C h ClPlemof b mnin g P en t lllty ** the received from the f^»V 

ST* CalUgra Phy andT ent//0U '' SSa " Ce - » * - wonder if Lacan's own ^ 0 f 
h 7 y Si ^er (S l} f 1 "s t 3 T eSe CU,tUre biought a change in the con«PW 
^ n0n -^Z^l ^ Si§mfier -Panting the subject for an h of 
ot o" 8 Ch3in ' a ^ e ed t §raPhemeS ° r pbo -mes resisting the ,o >r- 
u ' ymboli c idem I' ° "° ° ne ' ^seating jouissance for an°** 
an2 WhaUsthe functi no 10 " t0 Whi * the Real of he subject clings- 
>'Tt SinitS0 Cu c ,a,a ^-thisprocess ? The/^ofr 0 ^^ ? 
t0 the Promise J UCtUre 3 si -i'ar event. At the verv moment when the 



anri^- inetu nction^, . ucn tne R eal of the subjecr <-u»o- w „$<^ fS 

order fr m3ges f rom tho a ' Sometb ing cuts itself out for the lit« $f% 
its f n ? y): the ^age o " ^ ™ N *vy store catalogue (an emblem * f 

imaged * ^mT^ ° f the a «ect, the movement of the < ^ 

b 'mL^ of the Phonemes [dz] 

°nly cl f Si8nifi «tion a a condensation effect wh.ch « 

a Elision I S3USSu rean nl ' ^ 3 fra 8 men t of the speechless Real c f f ^ 

wi » becol r ' at th ^ mom P ' ^ det «miner of one's future uncon 
^the I 6 3 iudg e ( td" m b 0 ^ ° f Ch °° Sing h * own mode of social ^ f ^ 

( s he alwa"; Z * dement with his father's Sym** c ^ 

mt of se eing him in red and ermine- 
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. . tne phenomenon of lalangue as both 
We must underscore something here about ^ ^ ^ one<s unjque rdation t0 
singular and universal: on the one hand, it mar s ^ dimension 0 f 

the maternal language (like the 'little language w ji^ es); on the othe r hand, it is 
speech for Bernard in The Waves, once he has done w ' ^ ^ me nursery: no wonder 
made up of sound patterns received from the Other, momgnts wnen tne Rea l breaks 

that poetry will be its privileged vehicle. And I su (WordsW orth's spots of 

through into the Symbolic will be theorized by s ^ epiphanies) as the 

time, Rimbaud's 'Illuminations', Woolf's mornentS tnat the artist should let go of 
matrix of a whole fictional production. But thrs req ^ words t0 g0 ngs? 

sense in favour of sound. Why, for example, does ^ in the memory of a 

Because a resonant silence is needed to awaken ^ ^ reader , s benefit . 

language, which it is the writer's task to do, ^ But aga in this should not be a 

'The letter kills', Lacan used to repeat, quoting the • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ poet/ since 
cause for lament. The murder of the Thing is mo* g the silence of h 

the littoral state of the signifier enables it to both u onta ^ Here 

drive toward the primordial object which is also the d ^ ^ 

all the difference between the madwoman in th Rhys meant to wnte a 

(1847) and lean Rhys's Antoinette in Vfi* ^^nineteenth-century figmerf 
story for the first Mrs Rochester, the prototype^ ^ rep ress the quest on ef 
madness, whose narrative function in VWJ* *«T se nses of the term^Lrke many 
open by Freud: 'What does a woman want? ffl * 

modern characters, Rhys's male figures, iron, aUy « ^ the mothe^augh^ 
child Pierre, undergo a process of boU nd to two 

relationship into the foreground. gyg S 0 nly f° r h er son ^' ^g,- who^nurtures the 

had' biological mother Annette, who has ey maican mother w ^ ^ 

or clothe her daughter, and ChristophmMh e g rf ^ git s p h a ma ^ 

f P h ^y "d emotional!, ^ *„ ed with ^^'c,^ 
Projected on to three objects: a stick en ^ flamboyan t tiee, an 

mother's red dress, which is a metonym ot a d HaU 0 n fire- y t0 

^hich her literary ancestor used for setting i ery in conclusiveness, g ^ ^ 

The ambivalent ending of Wide Sargasso ^ , battlem ents, or 

hie narrator 

th e logic of dream. Does Antoinette leap ^ beCom ing * world 
U ghting her along the 'dark passage' ^ whi ch inhabit her. payers in this 
of her own story in order to keep at bay the of other; they are ^ js beyond 

abandoned by gods and fathers-whether^ p^ ^ ^ mother. A ^ ^ ^ pity 
novel^there is no question of repressing q{ wagedy wnlC i, r 

any resolution or 

marriage prospects, beyond the cathartic Nor does the text ^flamboyant 

in hont of a character bent on (se*)^*^ of the 30^^ ^ m0ther ' s red 
ac ceptance of the social order in the usual a metonym homage t0 

tre e, the figure of the destructive longing Rhys , $ baroqu«J fordgn t0 

d ^s, becomes the letter of a narrative of ^ wre sof afemmmep 
the capacity of words to be the recipients a 
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co 



it* 



the phallic law S' 

the voice of r^Z^T^^^h spoken by the masters is Itsel c 

° f fo ^on gs and stori ' feCyCleS biblical and 

If *e literalized si leS ! f lnClUding elem ents of carnivalesque pleasures. ^ 

si § ni fier, this does nnf 161 °° mes to ^present enjoyment//*^''*' )le d/ 

Sim P lv that the si 2 nif T that the former tension of the Symbolic is ^ ^ t „e 

Status of object a - VuT< 311 the P^ies which make it a perfect ^ ^ 

rela «ons along the ch faC6S ' one for semblance and meaning through ^ 
**** on which qual i t ^ and ° ne for ending against the resonant sile» c ' ^ 

There are severa[ J a " *s are privileged, accQrding tQ what we do or ^ 

* e structure of the ' ta Which signifier as material shape in *»* & 

***** and Imagi na :T h i0U ;' Sti » ^ctured like a language weaving * 
reglSters are no l 0n L r V " differe nce from the early Lacan of desire is *» „ , 
^"'"^^J? ogically bu/topologically 

famil y-whi ch holds I T IOm the coat of arms of the Borromei, an * 

ltS Centre the object a, and the subject's own coat ot 

Encore ■•^ 'T ' ' m 'm§ 

The final c tfi^ 

1"? b °^S^^ eS ^ in U S ^e XX: Encore (197* ^ 
l St r Ceof enjoym'! "^^tes the possibility for the sign to ^/ 
SeX T U h aliza «on ^ZZ TT Ce - Ucan in the famous 

cerneV °° e t0 ^ ^ independent of „ < 

d with thearticu t 0 f i0tic ' b ^ause blind to the e.usiveness of & 

of bra h Ramsa Vs' smol C ° Urse of Philosophers and politician* d ^ 
and lo ^ Withi ^ this pi" ng - r ° 0m ' ^"struct the universe around a 
resu U T ^ left ^ Mrs rT^ m ' ed b y *e fantasy of a world 
C L T 3 Pr ° Ce - of e ra Ca *)< the o*et a w Lh is externa, to ^ > 

on^ t ^ funct n s hooks for Mr Ramsay or a ' s ^d, 

ml s i nt 1S Signifi cant etc ' 3 <*e feels that one is compl^ ^ 

J^^L** Phallic -ode also governs the dlstrf>>^* 
PeS t e md0Ws « und^f* h6r dazzling «rels and looks ***** V 

B m that • ob/ ' ea °' making a11 these g ,y 

3^^^ * «■ -1 of characters redu^ 
InsiC! 5 ^ ** ^c rpTJ:: ° ther ' fem -ine mode, of an ^ d is#^ 
tba t she h a ° UtS ^ -If a ^ tbin the body, which makes it i^f £ c o^> 

° ften nta kes S t n h ° P ° rta ble objectTo 1 "" P ° Siti ° n h ° CCUpied ^r.d <* 
mystica l ec ta XPCrie ^of he h SC H reen her against the hostile wo * ^ 
St3Sy - s he is a J t 7 bod y as pure loss something like a bt* ^ 

tne musician who, drawn by the object 
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that lies beneath the semblance of the 
concerts at Hyde Park, looking for 'the thing tn discourse can account for such 
thing' like Mrs Ramsay in her moments of exhauStl ° s ". cs that) if it exists, the only way 
ecstasy beyond the pleasures of civilization. The mys ^ &oss ' Qt Teresa 0 f Avila). 
to approach it will be to write poetry (like St John o ^ djscursive point of view and 
But why feminine? Simply because 'non-phallic ro ^ pas . m te. Hence 

threatening the hegemony of meaning: thereby prese ^ meam that 

the famous Lacanian provocation that 'the woman oe ^ ^ ^ - a social 
woman as essence, myth, phallic object a who can 1 ye that the idea l relationship 
construct whose function is to make men and women ^ ^ sgxual relationsh ip', 

would ultimately be possible. Similarly, 'There is no su <successfu i' complemen- 

another often misconstrued Lacanism, intimates tha ^ ft . $ QUr relation - 

tarity would mean rejoining the primordial incestous c , i ^ ^ ^ ^ of tne 

ship to discourse that necessitates lining ourselves P tion of th e world in 

masculine/feminine dyad: choosing the bureauC ^ * m any female managing 
one's nice London City office, like Louis in The w ^ hatf man< half 

director nowadays; or running hither and thither uk Qf ^ wave in a 

woman, at times high on the wave of desire or down^^ ^ ^ md the voice 
moment of depression, preferring poetry to eloquenc 

°f Psychoanalysis. j A hipct in favour of the speaking being 

Why does the late Lacan abandon the divided sub£ ^ ^ ^ ^ g questio n of 
^rletre), which reintroduces the notion of being Beca ^ ^ of ^ 

giving up possession of the love object in order ten ^ ,nh.Hts one 

^tituted by f te enjoyment/; 0 Hi5S«n« encounter* ^ ^ ^ fl wl0 then 

throughout one's life. The symbolic chain mark the different ways m 

he reworked into the four discourses^ whose P«"^ 0 QX the oth er (semblance 
Which its surplus enjoyment is apparelled in speech one ^ pnVllege s 
"tter) being more or less valued according to the mode.^ ^ sense and 

rhetoric and eloquence; the hysteric, irony an ^ ^ 

Progress; and the analyst, poetry. crit ical discourse, and h i i 

The second Lacan is only just making ^ „ is th e can 

Pnate to wonder what the benefit may be for htera y lysis of the 

tb e symptom, which in lived experience ^ / nk when it 1^^. 

b - me, as in Joyce's case, creative, l"***^?*** that not fey 
a teaman attuned to the two phases will com ^ re^omj 

seious structured like a language (whether in terms rf ^ , ltt0 . ? 

^«ap hor and metonymy along the chain, °^*^ sult 0 f the fact that we sp 
°f the signifier), but also that the unconscious ^ Dar kness: 

° rder t0 m i°y- ' t \ \nt an accidental word) in ^ ^ of 

Consider the two faces of Kurtz's ( " phi ianthropy ^ eQ m 0 f the 

0n the one hand, we have eloquent, electnfyi ^ chme n^at tn ttayin g 
ide als; yet the truth speaks on the other srd ^^^(self-)*^* 0 
doc ument, in the famous little handwritten no 
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at its crudest the dead end of 

witer prefers the poetic mode JhiT 131 ' Exterminate a11 the brutes!' Conrad the 

and shape of the written word it^ °° ntainS and const rains the unspeakable in the ring 
make you see' ... the proxim'it S b Capadty ' t0 make y° u hea r, to make you feel f ... J to 
good is always wanting their goods etWee " h ° rror and truth: tha t wanting somebody's 
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in his praise of Marguerite Duras F . 

precedes and teaches the psychoan Celebrates the fact that the artist's knowledge 
concepts are less tools than operato 31 ^ ^ reasons out hned above, the Lacanian 
Symbolic, and the Imaginary. \ s " ° I$ mapped out of the very substance of the Real, the 
psychoanalyst who has borrowed ***** ' USt ' Ce after a11 tnat the conce P ts for S ed b Y * 
for the critic interested in cultural^"^ 617 fr ° m 3rtiStS snouId in turn be P rofitabIe 
consuming— which is a far from produc tions and in the economy of reading as 
under with written productions "n qUeStion in the contemporary world snowed 
difference between the analytic * BUt lt is a,so le g inm ate to wonder about the 

speech arts have one thing m C ™ K ^ What takes P^ce in literary praxis. The two 
which constantly threatens the 0 " 1 " 10 "'" ^ confronta tion with the unspeakable Real 
permanent reconstruction. If it ist u° rkmgS ° f the Symbolic order and necessitates its 
own object a, the letter crystalli 2ed • 6 PUrpose of a cure to locate and extract the subject's 
of literature is rather to perform and" ^ Symptom wnicn paralyses desire, the function 
create a kind of porous barrier agai^^ throu 8 n lalangue the powers of the letter: to 
turn comes to revitalize la langue ^ ^ the senses of tne term ) tne Rea1 ' WhiCh in 

With Lacan, a radical 'unthinker' 
defamiliarization which opens up trT^ ^ ' tfUth ' ° r ' rea,it y' S° tnrou S h a pfOCeSS ° f 
to try to know what we are at with & ^ §rOUnd of readin g- il is almyS be " er 
Alain Miller claims, is nothing but th^ ^ Sigm - The Lacanian structure, Jacques- 
writer's concern for symbolization 6 SIgnifier in actj on itself intimately related to the 
active polysemy: it demands relaxin "T^"' 5 " 15 - Ir enhances the art of receptivity to 
fixed signified-being aware of the J the Way words s P eak the ' trutn ' ^ 
to critical praxis, as recalled by Henr 

of signs in society. Is not such an art indispensable 
Aspern Papers, conceived as 'a moraTf ' exploitation of the signifier spoils in The 
perfect example of the weird echoes h ^ IitCrary bi °g ra P hers ' ? s P° ils iS '"^^ * 
remains', 'something which spoils yo ° arded by 3 si g nifi er-it may mean 'litter', 'mortal 
spoil a person. But the literary critic ^ P,easure '< a "d a little something with whld ^° u 
bliss, hoping to find it among the letters h^ St ° fy a ' S ° huntS f ° T th<? ^ ^ect 
supposed-to-know, now a very old worT ° arded by the P ° et S former muse ' Phases" 
in a decrepit Venetian palazzo. The haThT~ nearly 3 corpse— the Thing wh ' Ch ^ ! oetic 
letter itself: 'The truth is God's not man's' * hat the Sp ° i,ing * * ^away. 

Lacan also advocates a return to the S ' teaches him before she passes ^ ^ 

brains clear of all we have heard about* ? Xperience of reading: let us, he says, waS 

^"tigone and look at what goes on in Sop" 
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text. Let us then look at the experience of two famous readers, Mr and Mrs Ramsay. The 
former immensely enjoys the novels of Walter Scott, which send him flying on the wings 
of the Imaginary, identifying with the joys and sorrows of this and that character: 
escaping here and now in order to be all the Ts' met in a fictional work; in other 
words, enjoying the vicarious experience of death, love, and the rest in the 'alibidinal' 
mirror of fiction. With Mrs Ramsay it will be another story: after another day spent trying 
to absorb like a sponge the pains and worries of all these wounded egos and to patch up 
the shabby house, she sits down to read a sonnet. She does not fly away in fantasy-land; 
she simply tastes the sound and the colour of object words among which her own body 
forgets its own existence until it becomes the Thing itself. Two ways of enjoying, 
therefore: the former (phallic signification) privileging the Imaginary, the latter (femi- 
nine) approaching the Real, where the signifying order is reduced to the status of floating 
islands of the signifier. What can the literary theorist infer from this? That the corpus of 
literary works may also be divided along two lines according to the predominance of 
either fantasy or symptom, where the earlier or the later Lacan might be helpful. 

A literature of fantasy (an Imaginary scenario whose function is to mask the Real, to 
throw a veil on the Other's lack) will draw countless pleasures from the screenplay of 
fiction, where we can see-without being seen-figures of the Big Other (the uncastrated 
and revengeful fathers, mothers and children of unrestrained en)oy merit/ jouissance who 
People fairy-tales for example). What's more, we can enjoy being in turn Creon and 
A ntigone, change sexes and dresses throughout time, like Woolf's Orlando. What is it 
tha t happens there? Encounters of all types: with characters painfully progressing from 
ego-hood to subject-hood (there is a genre for this: the Bilaungsfoman which one might 
as *ell call the Spaltungsroman), or the reverse: with characters and narrators (Conrad's 

Marine , j.u „Arr 0 of the demonic Thing which has engulfed 

•ariow) regressing vertiginously to the edge of tne uc 6 8 

their fw , , ,. \ TUi^v for example, of the inapit of E. A. Poe's The 

'en fictional alter egos (Kurtz, Jim). Think, tor examy r 

Fall nf *u tl ,„ narrator sees the 'vacant eye-like windows', a 

d11 of the House of Usher', where the narrator see* / ' 

glace,, „ , . „,,„ innk confirmed by the fact that when he 

S'assy opacity failing to reciprocate the human Iook, cu ' 

ooks h~ qtiv reflection of his own image. Here is our 

0Ks down into the pond, he cannot see any renec „ 

obiert- „ . • ^iaiiv repressed. The question will be how to 

^ect-gaze, the stand-in for what is pnmordially repi * _ 

get ru- nnnd of fiction, and to step out of the 

6Ct CJ ose to the Freudian Thing in the mirror-ponu u t> 
framed • " euaian 1 mn S 1 wil] be that we are entitled only to a 

""led picture likp Pop's narrator And the lesson wi 
1'ttle o, narrator. « swallows Roderick Usher and 

lie share of the Thin? itself never to the Big Bang 
his hoi g u in the hands of writers who carve their 

neloved sister. All these paper figures he m rn 
" arra «ves out of the hollow kernel surrounded by a misty halo of words containing and 
^strain' ^ rc not the purpose of a good piece of fiction to 

cross 1 8 thC inhUman kn0Wedge - 15 " ■ Possible desire out in the wilderness? 
he fantasy off, to leave these figures of*V° wheK there js ha ^ 

of su atUre ° f thC Sympt ° m ° perateS bCy ° n s there are no barriers to transgress, no 
sacrifi '!? ° r ° b ' eCt ' ° r ° ther; n ° thing T what is it that happens there? A violence of 
a nothe! 1° ^ made ' «ther disappointingly. performs the q{ ^ 

symnt d: J ° yce ' as n ° ted by JaCqUeS I Lnts of the English syntax and causes 
ympt °m by the ways in which he breaks the joints 
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ha voc in the progress of 

e f «ng Uterary - But what did he mean to do as a writer? To destroy F 

0 i-t-and one must s ^ ° f literature )< to produce a new, opaque, resis 

of «* difference between T T 8 C ° mplete succ ess. Which brings up the cp*** 
addressed to no one the litera 'y symptom. While the fa** * 

be ^bolic that pre-exist s h ; the Other of address: not the 0*erj 

be ^plus enjoymentZ/o l M Ut ^ community of readers/spectators to 

Minimal unit to ! h in the letter (which might range fro* * 

J he ^temporary return be handed over, beyond genre expect*"; 

1 e 7 style: here again ^ rt ** ^ <* style as object (whether a UM# 0 < 
^analysis attuLd to on T ^ *** analyst) is a provocative challenge' 
a J why, we are either J^-Porary culture. Why is it that, without being 

do s a given style ^an, bear a » ? why a „d 

^ answer given by Lacan rea^ T Since * is not a question of 

univ! ° M ° lly Bl0 ^, o * ° eW Nation called 'sinthome'. Why *> 
in u S PattemS? » is not qu ^ e " Mrs Da,,oway_as both singula^ 

Z f ° r the Ch ^e of a ° f the - characters have left their 

P oduc 126 mat " X <* a po^r° matiC SUb i e « Position in which many readers* 

°^he n " n88ay ' bein ^fan e c ' T* ^ b ° Und * 3 m ° d6 ° f ^ te^ 
count as r 8 SUbstan « Onclud n ? ' A P ° ssibIe avatar of the object a ***** 

Father n th m ° de ° f ^P^^"^ 3 Stand " in for the bod * * 

- a -^^ °; and an — e to the Na :;^ 

to Conrad' he face of truth a, ' lnstit utes an economy: a rescn* of % 
«« r s C - ^ famous J J* a gesture against the imperative to enjoy* 
«cw econom ° ld C ° des ) «» a re " ! (With its sarcastic irony which overturns *> 
COno "nc masters. IeSp ° ns c and a resistance against the mil 

Slav oj Zizek- or lif 

or '"fe after osvrh 

y hoana| y sis 

culture (science fe» • n ° r a Writer 7r , noP^ 
au *ors> who liv h n ° Vels ' Alms •' t reads Lacan with contemporary P v 
member of a n * * Periods of raow h includin 8 Kafka and Shakespeare as 

Pr0i - 8r ° UP «% ltton ° f ^ ° ld — 

Phallocentric nh °' hber al economv uropean Lacanians committed to a 1* of 

the ™°* imno? CUrantism wrongiv bC ,0yfuUy throws the rampant d**J f 
institutes a o m ***** theo^ ^ to Psychoanalysis. His 
8Uide * ^ ge 0 T; d dable -ervorj - ^ * a pinch of dialectical ^ £j 
86 ° f ld ^log ical fama ^ te "-tale examples, a ^ai savdr, and a sort of 

Poured out by the various media. 
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o 'y or 'low' culture does not matter with Zizek, as long as of 
Utli *e the co-ordinates of fantasy space. Lookin g Awry brushes up *—* e the 
°7 d ear old Greek myths: who would deny that Achilles and the to ^r^ ^ b 
^ °f the subject to the unattainable object cause of its esue 
e re al point of the drive whose aim (what we intend to do) is t0 
h u e t] §oal (the final destination). Any cultural production wd h ^ ^ ^ 
7 Une the specific ways in which individuals and communities jg ^ 

en 'oyment// OU i S 5flnc e : whether it be the return of the living e ^ 
om T ° f COnt ^Porary mass culture, or Chernobyl and the obsessive 

°f the ecological response. . if fantasy remains the 

nec Ut Zi2ek is also concerned with the politics of psychoanalyse ■ ^ of ethnic 
essary protective film through which we learn to desire, V ^ fayour of 

an ? S in the late twentieth century makes it all the more urgen enjoyment/ 
. eth 'c of fantasy: ceasing to believe that the Other wants t ^ ^ 

Ctin' f r ng UP t0 thC C ° ntingenCy ° f ° ne ' S ^Welcle to tHe Desert of tHe Real 
(20n,? 8 the limit °f the Other's radical otherness. In Weico ^ reconsider the 

f ^ Published after the September 1 1 attacks, you are kinoiy ^ a functi onal 

a sy of Afghanistan as a country of opium and fema an d child 

aL m ° f fhe common view of Belgium as a country ot ' World Trade Center 
con 6k Elates clearly what everyone felt obscurely aft ^ double of 

th e h PS6: that international terrorist organizations are nothing ^ ^ ^ where the 
Bi R ^ mu ltinational corporations-certainly a healthy mdi ialize d under 

^ her ' the a ^ncy that decides in our place, has almost perfec y 
M 8en ^l pressure to enjoy. . 1 the ga ze in the Hitchcock- 

' i2ek ' S earlier work focuseS ar ° Und ^ qU t t the image itself seems to look 
at ^ng shot which produces a blot, a stain from which h< ^ 8 m ^ way of 
C' PeCtat0r ' P rese nting the point of the Other's g»«- > isth e pure 

C ? h0SiS - Tak -g up Jacques Alain Miller's latest QUt that it w.l 

by^ e ' 30 tractor drawing us into chaotic oblation, « distortion it oes 
n t : f,niti0 " b e perceived in a distorted way because ou^ ^ ^ pefturba , n 
*C St ^ ° ther ^ f the o^ect a is the pure formal embodim ^ a „ 

p^hy desire into reality: it is objectively n*^*^^ of Woman T 
ina c ^ ^ assumes the shape of something. Just 1 ke th ^ love , the Re 
< S lble to the male grasp in the libidinal econom $ the consist 

N^ 9S t0 remain the phantasmatic spectre whose . pre en g function of art as 
Pe^ tb e symbolic edL-which considerably hi W b syc ho^ 
^ ic > the structure of desire. Looking awry P«^^ lif ted, when the P^J 
io 4ri hat ^ when the bar on the Other has - ^ rf th ^ 
J. : -tnes the general standard. Art ^<^ in g the vana^ ^ 
L ^a ni . as harometer of changes in the Zeitgeisi ^ n the B ,g 

Ca v StrUCt -' m the emergence of P^ ^^cock's Tne ^ 
y * n Wmmt/j 0 uissance seems to materialize- 
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be read as the incarn h f 
maternal law. " ° f the ba d object, and the counterpart of the reign o 

Zizek's own insight f 
f^tasy and pornography ^ difference betwe ^ what we might call the rf* 
P^ntfrom whichit gaze^T ^ ° n the *™ contains no sublime-my^ 

^trixofhisownpoeticlw n S ^ ydidW ° rd ^ 

° b ' ect ( a mountain peak) 7m J ^ eCaUSethe y rec ordthetransubstantiationofanordinar 
en °ugh to make poe w Z° T Thin § in a borderline situation. But 

the Popular fantasy of the ill ^ Wordswo 'th recounts is no more and no less *» 

ass "medother S hapesi ikeT ^ 6SS m ° nster wh *h has worn out nowadays (or 
spoil m,r^-„-,^ ^ Ke ltle Alien .Wh„n — .„Hnuet° 



e n°ugh to make poetry? After imp0Ssible Thing in a borderline situation. But is • 

Popular fantasy 0 f the ul'T* W ° rdswor th recounts is no more and no less *» 
aSSUmed othershapeslike T he a1 ^ Which ha * worn out nowadays (or 

^earsPBecause^ 

obiect out 0Ahe Thing as no th i T * the artist ' s ^ ability *> recuperate a subj* 
their i their own volce!4t^ The continue to live as long as readers will le*» 

m Whicb is quite anoihe th ne f ,CCt ^ US to «* barred Other. , ^ 

™ s ter si gnifier of ^8 from what Zizek identifies as the passion for the Real 

^ -ts of the Symb uc ^J***"" m * ht at »y moment tear through * 

* R *>1 which returns, an ^ * 8 ™ flair *» examples, he unfolds the syn«* 

* side w indowof his ; ' -ists: as a character in a science fiction novel ^ 

w*h mchoate life, here i, ^tT*" * ' a ^ and formless mist ' pubing d ° 
^ abhorrent vitals ^ ^ a " Real, 'the pulsing of the presymbolic ***** 

than « 4c OW r h3Ve the disast -s effects of the pass^ 
o ica r; ePeatS the ^machc ^ **« *** *«* (2002). The scenario of the * 

r T ° f M f — Pbe Productions issued by an J 
back g rou n ^ diff ^nce that ?J Pl3neS ^ the towers the HI**** 
SeptelT ** the o ?" real bodies are inside. The phanta*» a 

famast ^ liketb e wre T ^ ^ deI -ered the shattering Thing' * 

reality ' ^ Passi °n for the ^T^** ' we sh ould not mistake realu7 , 
Ziiv a t bClng the ultimate stratagem to avoid facing 

c * s art consists in „i 

enc e, before n„t« pin pointing the „• ^ P xpe fi ' 

ft*. But i t r g * back on the sh ***** in action in the field ° f ^ Z« » 
sty* whLh is N0 ' the * is also th " ° f ^ the ^ after a ^ * 

' Much ado abou!^" WUh a Pin* ^r akablC 5UrP '" 5 ^^^g^' 
§ iv e us a share J***' ' F °^al dern ^ titles like ' With an ey6 *° fitV?'' 

real oflnt a the ° f an ^tZT itS diSCOntents '' ' H0W ^ " Sh ^ 
experience' Th " * as T ^ « not afraid of friction W th 

UcanC , J;: 6 iS f00d tor a, ap ^ -hives of yoids that persist in ^ 
as wi ' 6 bUUresse - of the cl? l0 ° ki "g « finer details for the 
^nzlTT* ^ »> it w 11 d ? tUaI edifi - ^ the newcomer to the field- 1 
Coum le " ^ ldi0UC en i°ymen ion n ° ^ to -e Lacanian theory 'as an ^ 

artS « PsychoanT ^ be - Put IT 6 ° f P ° PUlar 

ychoa nalysis and literary/c °" the intera «ion between the two * 

y/Gult ural criticism. Let us leave the last 



for 

, e ech 
to 
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^textuality as the mode which may define this perpetua cros^referena^ ^ 
^nning of human history, Freud argues, primitive people sou h ^ - s ^ 
^ a l conflicts by projecting them on to the environment an Un 
3b °os or laws (against plrricide and incest, in particular). Now, in a ^; a ^ nderstand 
ev elopment, it is our task to "translate" these laws back • ical 
b0W ^ have constructed our world in different ways at different cultural 
moments.' 4 
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Deconstruction 

Alex Thomson 



Although the French philosopher Jacques Derrida did not invent the term 'deconstruc- 
tion'— he found it in a dictionary— it was an obsolete and archaic word when he 
first started to use it in the 1960s. Yet these days you are just as likely to come across it 
in a newspaper or in the title of a film suc h as Woody Allen's Deconstructing Harry 
as in an academic journal, and in the field of architecture or of environmental policy, 
as in literary studies, where Derrida's work first made an impact in the English-speaking 
world. 

This popularization of the term 'deconstruction' has been matched by the growing 
celebrity of Derrida himself. Although he avoided publicity and rarely gave interviews 
until the late 1970s, Derrida has become, if not quite a household name, certainly a 
superstar of the academic world. A recent documentary, Derrida: The Movie, fawned over 
the urbane Parisian as the man who, as the tag-line put it, would change not just 'the way 
you think about everything, but everything about the way you think'. 

Both for the idea of deconstruction and for Derrida himself, success has come at a 
price. Because of its considerable complexity Derrida's work resists easy translation into 
the soundbite culture of the contemporary media, instead becoming a byword for 
fashionable obscurity. Similarly, the range of meanings of the term 'deconstruction' 
has expanded far beyond those intended in Derrida's own first use of it. The word itself 
is now commonly used as a pretentious alternative to 'analysis'. Indeed, 'deconstruction' 

nnvTr e , USe l aS 3 h : Wh T tetaiy StUdies * general does to poems, plays, and 
novels, breaking them down to see how they work-the implication often being that, as 

for the child who takes apart their new tnvQ ^ . , „ not Drove 

.1 i , _ , u , . l °y s on their birthday morning, it may not prove 
possible to put things back together again 

This synecdochic substitution of one Dart nf 1 c r the whole 

must be considered unfortunate by bo Zl Y ^ ^ ns^tion 
r, -a , ■ « ■ advocates and opponents of deconstrucuun. 

Derrida's influence in literary studies has be P n * °PP onents . many 

scholars refuse such association with wha th ^ COntrOVerSia1 .' " u It on 

the values of truth, rationality, and common 1^7"^ " * "^^pathetlc 
to Derrida may stress that not only is d ecTst ' eqUa " y ' ^ ^ Hructive 
but it is not a method of criticism, or evenaf^ ^ uW™ 

that term. Moreover, in deco^tnt^ 

resistance to conventional descript' 0 ' 
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what its advocates argue makes it so important: the only possibility of a response to 
literature which does not destroy what it seeks to understand. 



What is deconstruction? 

Deconstruction resists easy summary. This is partly because of the breadth of Derrida's 
interests, and partly because Derrida's philosophical inspirations come from a tradition 
and idiom alien to most academic philosophers in Britain and the United States, let alone 
to students and professors of literary studies. However, there is a more significant reason 
why deconstruction proves hard to define, as numerous sympathetic commentators, and 
D «rida himself, have taken great pains to remark. An essay by Nicholas Royle which 
Poses the question 'What is Deconstruction?' turns out to be a scathing and witty open 
letter to the editors of Chambers Dictionary about the inadequacy of their definition of 
the term. In his 'Letter to a Japanese Friend' (1982) Derrida himself comments that he is 
un hap P y with the privilege attached to 'deconstruction', which is only one of a series of 
keywords in his writings, but which has come to be taken as a label or summary of what 
he does. In 'Psyche: Inventions of the Other' (1987) he notes that 'deconstruction loses 
not hing from admitting that it is impossible', that it is 'an experience of the impossible'. 1 

Deconstruction troubles our notions of definition because of its intense concern with 
^gularity: with what makes things individual or unique. Governed by something like a 
P rin eiple of respect for singularity, it makes more sense to think of deconstructions in the 
P lu «h a series of responses which seek to be as faithful as possible to their various objects, 
^ het her a particu.ar text, author, or historical event. This is why deconstruction cannot 
be a method, which would imply subordinating its objects, regardless of their variety and 
^larity, to some kind of mechanical operation. It also entails a suspicion of theory, 
necessarily involves a step back from the messy variety of the world towards some 
kindnf c . ml io r itv. deconstruction might appear 

' u °f underlvins? o-nirtnrp Tn its concern for singularity," & ff 

to be «« • 8 structure - ln lts conce " . hould begin from the individu- 

al 8lng on ^ricism: the doctrine that thought sho J 
3t d fa «s of the world as it is Yet Derrida is equally suspicious of empiric sm. because ,t 
takes db 11 12> * . Aoryf as the existence of the world, 

the m" 8ramed Somethi "S as a PP arently Sdf - eVi r mP r*ci- cannot raise important 
6 dlf ferentiation of facts and objects in the world, empir 

J'ons about its own methodological assumptions.^ ^ ^ 

redu cr nStrUCti0n ' lt should already be dCar ' 15 \ the traditional philosophical interest 
in esse 10n ° f tne world ' and pre-eminently wary or ^ ^ ^.^ ^ ^ 

of qup"!^ 5 ' ideals ' and abstract logics, it also recogn ^ characteristic form i$ of a 

mov ei ! ^ Which can ^ be P° sed P hilosophl ' a !. y accep ting the force of philosophy's 
quest f 6m throu S h or to the limits of philosophy- showing over and over 

12 1 Clarit * for distinction, for fundamental question 
th *t such a trajectory must stall at crucial points. 
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So one side of d 

w hich are also the asumnK ^ * C " tiCal phoning of philosophical assump^^' 
Rented in an WhiCh the way we think, all the time. As D*«* 

is th e language of Western * 1%8 ' ' " ever y da y language" is not innocent or neutral ■ 
nu "rber of presupposi ;^ ^Physics, and it carries with it not only a conslde^ 
Physics.'* Phil OS op hv Jll k tyPeS ' bUt als ° oppositions inseparable from me 
°n which we depend in m w ^ S ° Ught to clarif y and systematize the cooceP 
^construction, which doe! ° f WOrld ever y ^ * the best starting-P^ 1 { 

t0 *%, truth, or reason Bl T entaU 3 of Philosophy, or of the commit 

*veals that these ideals can n ?! C ° nStrUCtion «>mes unstuck from philosophy 
os °Phy comes up against iZ t secured ™ achieved. Because what ph 

15 im P°«ible to say fo^ex I? 61 " 1 " 8 Uke a distance to definition, a point at wh><* 
m£ *es Philosophy bothtSf ' S ° methin S * or is **. This resistance is 

^ to answer such 1 ! ^ hut it is also what ruins ph**** 

f° StS: *ey have no materia ' ^ for * Hence Derrida's intere* 
^nations). e ™tence, but they do exist (even if as ideas, ^ 

N °w this sounds lik 

«** *nse, but not in^ZT^ 8 to a Philosopher: of course, ghosts 

d0 -- But what Derrida • inTe ?* ^ desk * which I am sitting to *** ** 

***** hom < ghostly , ^ -estea i n „ the mechanism which we dis ting» 

^ (these analy tic / dist ^ and without seeking to obscure the difference bet* 
t -ence between them Z^Z ^ ^ We deal with the world), showing *** 
ho ° n ° Ut Pa " : we may h ! ^ ^ b ut the product of a (m#^ 

* ^ withT ntnT * ^ §h0StS as ^ -a, than 'reality', but 
tt Pr °^ve and ratio'a * ° f ° th " ideations. For example, it enables < 
soph c r;' ChUdlike ' Primitiv I T° Ple Uke US ' wh0 no longer believe in **** 
Ton IStinCti ° n tu -s o Zo T h ^ Ca ™ tel1 ** d ^rence. A 'neutral' P* 

Decol ° Phers ' Astern ra y ^ 3round P*^) but also identify 

th *nse ^S^^^P^^T 6 W3yS in whi * 'identity' is never 
it in term? WOrld ta te «*s of ^ " kinds ° f decisi °™ and assumptions- R* 
here 2 i ^ces^f * ^ 3nd co "«ete entities, deconstruct e 

tt2£2S De " ida * co^^^ Language has an exempt 

undergo r ** ^ C TlT* ^ hiSt0rical events as with 
'-en e7 b n r ^ to^.^ a »ows them to be repeated, ^ 
open and D l a Pa«icularlv §S qUite different from what was off 

^ ^ C of the kind of 'ghosts 

meaning X ! h " Word Reconstruct ZCS 311 identi ties. 
Potentially beh ind and apa °. n f d ° es n «t point to a single, fixed, 

cate " 1UUte SerJ es of 

u ses of the ° m a11 its uses >' 'deconstruction' i s 
6m meanings, fc sa «ie word, in different contexts , to cc 

1S lnse Parable from this repeatability 
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or exhaust its meanings. 

^texts, which also means that we can never fully P 1 " j just that we must 

a hich does not mean that it is useless to attempt to den wmplexity 0 f reality 

^knowledge that definitions will always be poor imitations ^ ^ of 

hls Is deconstruction's affirmative side, a confirmation ot sc > j or the oretical 

e ^tanc e to definition which will always have preceded m p ^ Qwn impossi . 
^Pt to reduce it: which is why deconstruction can afford 

y - r have read a word of 

9 i-ishlv never nave ic» w 

b0 ' though most people who use the word will probaD y ^ fee ^ name of 

ernda, the fate of 'deconstruction' is instructive. If decons _ n the late 1980s, of a 

rec °rd label known for putting out chart-friendly dance mu ^ & ^ of skate . 
' 7 1999 album by earnest singer-songwriter Meredith Brook ^ 
3* ^ck festivals in 2002 and 2003, it has become an exc ^ ^ ^ the 
^t that what makes communication possible is being carried into ever 

^ *at to be a word means something like this possibility of 

j^ng contexts and put to ever different uses. ing) of a message 

^bility entails what Derrida calls 'destinerrance', a going ^ for exa mple, 

; h ' Ch is indissociable from its progress towards its intended ^ 

7^ible confusion which might arise when someone rep l ej to , ^ ^ ^ „ 
d aS e in music that they really enjoyed 'deconstruction lea g erently special or 
Reconstruction' is difficult, this is not because oU »£J is dec onstruc- 
«o ? ri ° US abou t h, but because it is a word like any other Ask ^ ^ ^ 

as °" ? • ^ might say that it is first and foremost a susptdonofm J ^ „ deconstruc - 
tbn^ C ° mments: AH sentences of the type "deconstiuctro 
s not X" a priori miss the point/ 

instruction and post-structuralism ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ not only philosophiC ai r < -r; 1 ^^ 

C deCOnstr «etion by its origins or influences as ^ take any kind lo* 

^P-cessofLa^decon^ 

iterah? S its ob ) e ct, and in the process affirm tw our experience ot f 
a blUt y or resistance, is at work there. The way we org ^^^10^ 
a t6rms of past, present, and future is a ma, r ^ ding 
fe D - da ' s -kin terms of its P^^^o. common ^ as 
a PPrn be "^Phdly demonstrated with respect to tn influenC es. spec 

thT^ing deconstruction by tying it to a P-**^ the Modernist critics of 

En Cnn? r ° f Structuralism and in 3 br03der 561156 3 , icism was the 1966 

0 ie nment. uterary criticism 

^ r ounri American literal ^ , he io « 

c onf P Zero for the theory invasion in Amen 0 t n 

nf6re ^e entitled 'The Languages of Criticism and 
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Johns Hopkins Univ . e d 

under that title in Baltimore - Pa P«s from the conference were publish 

Precedence: The Struct u, ^ by the 1970 edition the book's subtitle had taK 

deconstruction lie in 1 * C ° ntrov ^y- The origins of many misunderstandings abo 

Participation in the conf Detrida ' S WOrk was firstl y widel y P ublicized Tv in 

the Discourse of the H„ ***** ^ the P res ence of his essay 'Structure, Sign and W 

Ignorant of the nhn ^ ' m tne bo °k- 

ea *er work on th ™Z for Der ^a's work, and of his erf** 

^ which contains p ZT** M ' ***** «** *" ^ 

step beyond it, the irnolir^ u 8 ^ $evere criti cisms of 'structuralism', as marking 
Anally m ade 5y J™ tl0n bein § that deconstruction had developed out of ins** 
as a result, despite the 3 ; Sts - Th e label 'post-structuralist' is often applied to 
^ch as the critic Roland Ra f at ~ Unlike others to whom the term is regularly a P P» 
P^claim ed any allegiance t ™* historian Mi *el Foucault-Derrida had ne 

Despite what you m Structura Usm'. , 
no ' logically subsequent tat * C ° mrary ' Construction is neither chronolog* al J 
ism Present in his very e rli! Not ^ « Derrida's criticisms of struck 

s °Phical ap premice J 2 est work, but they are also presumed throughout his (*> 
ar ^' is already a h^? ^ So ' as Geoffrey Bennington and Robert You 

a/ fe r structuralist * m P lifica hon t0 assu ™ that post-structuralism ^ 
* e id - that post-structural • " "* t0 reco ^- that, in Timothy Clark's ^ 
abd -tionof journaUs ^T 3n intell -tual movement is a self-perp^ 
«* * primary ^ 4 introductions to literary theory, too lazy to look at the d.** 

rhe mi sapprehensio 

*™a Publl by the fac , tha( ,„ , wo of the three 

is a pLT af,e ' "* and which confirmed fi^ J 

°fc„« (l967) J"™™ "PPonen,. Both OfGrammatology (1967) and * ™ 
a Una or a„ empts , '» £**»m ct„ lclsra , strllctuIalism is nterely 
*'" d °' fi«h: , n thh ^^,33° ™ ders, »fitfic world hy stripping awaymy th .°«« a " i 
h„r ^ «n,« ™, mhro P°'*a, concept! I, J„ as a ■ny*-"^ 
U™ aC " V " y ' " «°° m„s m ' S ^""scions enough to acknowledge 

Tn . . grounds are we to choose between these 

ln his analysis of Levi 

<ZT ^ ^^SE*" 1 shows that the anthropologist remains d*£ 
rau s 8 ^ ™ of m a r; ro natUre «* CUltUre of ^ich \e is so so**** , 

the m m ° St ^ bo ok WhiCh Struct - ali - t0 eXP ° S ti V 

ot err"' ^^"^ (1955), displays a kind of nostal 
cullu " th ° Ught si "« at l^T World °f the peoples he studies, & 

grace is ? P § ' * the ab sent sourcTn, S ° mehow contaminated or imp" « ■ * 

1S -vented under the g^^ 

« of hberal polit . cai ph . losophy , s fiction of a 
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m roots Even though this is a 
c °ntract which divides cultured man from his P re ' s ° Cia of hist0 ry from myth, it 
necessary development-because it announces the ^ 6 8 ted distribution of positive 
c °nld be seen as the origin of history-it determines the P 
and negative values to the two sides of the distinction. 

Th e deconstruction of metaphysics 

concepts, and atu- 

f ^turahsm remains caught within the network of t0 have escaped 
tUde s to the world which Derrida calls 'metaphy ^ alism repeats ph oso 

P ^ophy and found a sure starting-point toff seeking to strip it 
P Vs own founding gesture-of going back to baslCS ' an a d reduc tion of the comp xuy 
US ^t basic forms, structuralism repeats the * ^ 

^singularity of the world. So Derrida's criticisms a ^ dl e common t0 all theoret ca o 
^ a lso at a 'structuralist gesture' which, he suggests, ^ and chaos 

fosophical thought. Pdvileging static systems ^ soUgh t to reduc 

£ St0 «cal and temporal flux, philosophy has a » wa J S any other way 

th !*orld in order to explain it-indeed, it could not ope criticis ms oi 

^ is by no means the only thinker to have a ^ ^ rf ^ «JJ 

^•Indeed, the twentieth century marks the P^"^ of the world o - 
sovereignty of philosophy, and of the tran ar Y ^ from t e 
dominant since the Enlightenment, come u ^ q{ metaphy s^cs 
^ at distinguishes Derrida's work from that o o h ^ w suppo dl J 
^ m which he criticizes both the philosophical t «d ^ $ ^ ^ h 
^ements. Derrida's debt to the iconoclastic ph ^ s . gmund Freud, 
^ rti " Heidegger and to the pioneer of psychoan 

6rstated - ns the priority of rat °na 

w Tb -e thinkers are often credited with o****^^ «* ^0^' 
^ thought, by showing philosophy ^ of its m ost im J ^ 
^sche) or to be founded on a fundamen^ q{ ^ ratio nal « « three 
^ Heidegger), or by questioning the is j^ttg^ *e very 

1 b «nal desires of the unconscious mind ( FreU ^ ursors 0 f decon 
^ and will at times acknowledge them as concept 0 f He degg ^ 

^ Reconstruction' is first used by Derrida to trans ^ ^ need t0 s tr p ^ ^ 
h .^ver, to take just this example, Heidegge mQSt re curren c ^ 

^ of metaphysics !ooks, to Derrida, like ph ^ ^ beginni ng. £ t0 the 

n r § b3Ck t0 * e ° rigin in ° rdeI t0 teC ° m Xo sophy but all our ways ^ hy , s 
^ history of metaphysics-not Just ^ or f uS trate ^ ^ 

n d-is to see the possibility of something tzsch e, and r word 

^Pt to complete itself everywhere, in Hei d egg er D ^ arteS . Derrid a's use 
taditi °nal philosophers like Plato, Aristotle, or V 
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'Reconstruction' stems from * 
' de «ruction' of metaphyT ! Search a more affirmative alternative to Heidegg* 5 
This is why there is a LI: "J* de " c ^^o„ that matters. ralV 
experimental archie I, T artinity between Derrida's work and some contemp 
Mu ^m and Ho, 0caust "J! 35 ° aniel Libeskind, designer of the monumental je^ 

of structure and f 0 ^ * ^ An archit -ture of pure destruction, 
tl0m ' ^ not be a deconTt'r ? re|ection of Prions conventions and tra* 

Y0U (or you she ld D ^ comments: 

"wSr 10 C °^lTZt^ th ° Se V3lUes of dwelling, functionality, beauty 

" h th6Se mota * and values^ r;Lsc W h SP3Ce ^ 3 ™ f °™' to sha P e a nW ^ * 
So deconstruction ! haV ' ng meanwhile lost their external hege 

*-» v7 ems ln whi * * L , a rebulldin8 of ,he , „d *>< 

squall v. Kems M simple „, . also a P IOCKS 'n which we may W d 

ZS? b "" 8 10 lh °* » £o se 8h,f0rWi " d ««-• « construction has P«>* 

C C $ ' hlS ~> K dCtade ' S ° ' , ' ad,, ' 0n 3 PPO »" 

6m - 6Cause « undercuts the certainty of the opp 05 



■Reconstruction a „H 

,on and writing 

One nf — 



0ne ofthe mostwel]kn 
'4^^ 22££? » of deconstruction, reb^ 

ter ms of absent dltl ° n ally distinJ, ' difference between written and sP 
spontaneous m PrCSeric e- It seem P hilo ^ P h y -and by common sense 

abse *ce of eith T P 0m ' has Wed ^ I 8 ' ^ Philoso P h y' underpinned by f « 
° f -mmunS; o enderof a ^ e orT ^ Witing ^ ^ 
G^tofe®, " 1 p Catl0n - As for Uvi * ° r * receiver, it is a secondary deriva^ e ^ 

f ^^t^i"^*^ -n example analysed at ^ > 
from speech is a n R 1S Whet her thk, logyof communication comes at a 
Anguishes i l qUat6 ' a "- he s Ug ' ab ^ce' which serves to ***** 

Entered as Z act Ua ^ the quality of writing that supP* 
itSelf ' is a neces a v : bility ' «* rep ^? dually to both. What we have al* 
dista -e fto^'^of which means that a word is 

0fld of tele phones anH ' S ° Can s P<*ch. Although this is an ^ 

m tape. recorderS) it has always b een tn 
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h]p marks The material difference 
"tat speech is like writing in being composed of lteraw ^ ^ impo rtant than the 
bet ween ink on paper and a specific combination of phone ^ ^ communica . 
P»or conceptual structure which makes speech and writing 

tlo n: their iterability. . ion is that we can no longer 

T he consequence for our understanding of communic from one point 

' ee ^ as a fundamentally secure process in which meaning ^ disruption Rathe r, the 

t0 another, which may on occasion be exposed to divers ^ ^ fey it$ arriva i. 

' mire Process is defined at least as much by its potential to g ^ sometimes fails . 
ma kes equal sense to see it as a proC ess which w Ws book ^ Post 

" a le tter can always never arrive at its destination, as Dern ^ ^ ^ ^ arrives , 

Cw * From Socrates to Freud and Beyond (1980), it doesn t m ' ^ the re must be 
°; that nothing makes sense-merely that, for there to be co . $ ^ a sec ondary 

tbe structural possibility of misunderstanding. Misund ers t ^ making 

Phe nomenon, contingent or extrinsic to the generally u " com munication 
S6nse ' but primary. Without the possibility of misunderstand. 



Dec onstruction, history, and politics 

. a tient readers. Critics 

^*a<s emphasis on the concept of 'writing' has ^^^g away ***** 
^ h Edward Said and Terry Eagleton have accused D*« * ^ and u tim 

I ° f ^ -ore attention to texts than to soc.1 or h ^ fer as t0 aC uj 

Detr SUbStit ^ wading for political «*^^o« the ^ ^ 
J f trida of a postmodernist denial of the existence o the$e comp i a ,nt ie 

^ous remark that 'there is nothing outside the te ^ ledge that d^n 

^standing of deconstruction; than its critics, and which 

th ^ Ctl on is concerned with history in more profound 

^ a - forced to overlook. V, uses the term cannot ^ 

eq >ng in the expanded sense in which 

^ with the traditional philosophical ^ ^ « ^ ^ °" 
ite abl ' rea1 ' than ^ 'outside' world) which i he, s r . ^ merely b ^ 
^ e ' so is 'reality': if there is nothing beyond em ^ cuX^^ 
(Wh iT anding of the world comes heavily mediated ^ jn X-F ^ 
^ -uld still imply some kind of an 'even ^ - ^ 

o r We ^uld never get to it), but because in its veij and e xamin 

con 3 teXt Eve nts are 'iterable': they can be cite , M*?^ than text. 

^ XtS - ^ are never simply given, but must be s t ^ than 

c : r D r a - - iting couid in ^^ wsto ^^'^ 

nam errida is hesita nt about doing so directly ^ iterabl iity 
e Ur tder which Western thought has sought to v 
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say that different T Y * the theme of a "nal repression of difftrance, we ^ 

r - 6 in ^ ^zst* " historicai " ^ and through ? n x> 

the narrative which on» S3me WOrd names botn tne eventS ° nted 

*at they know what <hi T", ^ md Claims to s P eak their truth. Taking for g ra rf 
historical interpretation „ mean$ ' Marxist s-or practitioners of any other theo y ^ 
wi thin metaphysics 2^ ^ be do § ma «^ violent, and sceptical. 
'* is onl y on the bas'is o 2 YSiCS * eXCeeded bv Construction; or, as Derrida £ 
Where "we" are, and whattT ^ itS " historv " that we can allegedly know who 

In resistance to the , * ° f an " era " mi S b t be'. 7 icti0 n 

^veals its own most noliti , ^ ° f P ° litics b y theories of history, decon^ 
Which a re all more or ^ aSpects - Contemporary politics is dominated by lde^ 
economics believes in tC C ° Vertly theories 

(even theologies) of history: neo 
P°htical boundaries with T ° f free mark *; nationalism on aligning of 

bel - g ing must seek to ^ any P ° litiCS prediCated ^ iSS^ 

" eth nic groups in ® alwavs mobile and dynamic developments of c» ^ 
fractured, neS^i*"^ instruction's insistence that ide» « 

Whe " h claims to liberate se7 *°* that histor y alwa ^ re P reSSGS °°* 

h makes some sense to de Ulaeasta Sly needful, yet increasingly untimely- ^ 
tradit ional sense of the tern TV* P ° McS ° f Construction as anarchist^ 
^re^ndhowwemisht bTn 6ntails a who ^ set of assumptions about * 
blnk without any trar^^ * the state ' but in the «** ** o 

s«n P ° SSibility ° f Without P ° int ° f a ^ bnal — t of appe31 ' " 

^ -main within a -- By refusing to identify an alternative * aS , 

ne ^sary wrong, but J Ph J >«), deconstructs accepts the violence of the 1* 
a for,' 6XlStenCe 0f Eu ropean lih! "f ^ t0 cont inually contest its authority. id a, 

unate historical ^7 ^°^ Sucb - « B " tain * ^ of d 

hat r ke ' bM ^ also be ; * P0Uties ensb "ne some of the principled . * * 
lebn " be no fmtmcanon? ^ ta Ws w °rk °" immigration, Derrida * 
other?" ^ ^ dti2e - o at: V on immigration there is noth* * d e 

not a c WUh0Ut b ordr ^ ^ Which they have any natural right to * „ 

- i ;r ' there ^ e n otr r of prescripti ° ns who is 

a ^n Un C ° minUally cba "en r tn - ^ ^ *e latter point wither , g^ * 
restrict"! ,U * 3nd ^cist \2 restricti ons of political justice-** e *fl p » 
and r° fiUStice ^a n ! 0n "^n and asylum. By showing > 
^IZ^ f ° rce T Ctmem ' ° errida ^ablishe" justice as an ^ 

b «ter whic h ar8Umem Wh *h in2 he but the P™ c * le thrOUg \ W n g e ^ *! 
or disast^ P — - n the ^ ^ P — possibility of c a ^ 
What n 0 • P 1Cal crim es from being absolute ca 

err ida calls d 

W » Wn 15 ^.u.e,v involved w„h «W. A.*^ 
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oesn't happen to happen, 

is one of the possible names for designating [• • - j ^^^d wherever *^*^ ve ^ 
a certain dislocation that in fact is regularly r P ted . los hy , 0 f course, bu ^ also 
:; th « than nothing: in what are called the texts of class^l ph * P fc perl0 d, 
GXt ' in the general sense that I try to justify for this word, 

mst °rical, economic, technical, military, etc., 'reality . ^ ^ ^ ^ med as tne 

In ^ widest sense, deconstruction is what happens in ^^ no t so much a way of 
nar ne for Derrida's way of seeking to respond to tna 
anal ysing the world as a way of living in the world. 

Construction, literature, and philosophy ^ ^ 

> hrietly characterized deconstruction as ^^^^^ 
nd a «irmative strategies, we are in a better P°»«^ ^^T^cn 
instruction for literary studies. There are two tssue s h ^ ^ rf «it«^ 
f y a Pin. First, literary theory and criticism ^ icb '" k physic al assuinpti^ 
Understanding, defend on philosophical «^*e has an imP^ p 
able to deconstruction's critical side. But secondly^ bot h, w 

instruction's affirmative disruption of P bl ^^hip between !**>«* 
i. a ste P back and consider the established r 

terat ure, in which deconstruction intervenes. beginS by pa ^ of 

.^ida insists that the deco nstruction of met P y tracing of ms 
0h ° S ° Phy ' bu t that deconstruction is more 1* a P^ ^ ^ uS; ^ ^ P 
^sophy: those things which philosophy canno o deconS truction " fee 
liters when it tries to tell us eve^^y. If it an d his 

ne b lmd spots of philosophy, it can't simply be P n whom he 

°^mned to re-enact the positions of the ph** P is its 

eadi "§s would run up against the same barriers, rridaha sbeenmos been 
J eca nse one of the Lts of philosophy in which D e of lite rature ^ 

e ^ da ry with literature, both philosophers and ^ t ended ^ 
^ to see what Derrida is doing as aS not afld frag - 

'kerned. Because philosophy has always deft RousseaU ) aph Derrida 
; h e 6n ^ has taken the form of confessions (Aug" ^ t0 und er stand ^ (fof 
^» ^scal, Schlegel, Wittgenstein), or d^g - able to^ * on ^ 
th °! S as being literature instead of philosophy mea ({or the uterary uterary 
7 hi losop her) or welcome it back to its P rope ^ los0 phers who I** loSop h- 
> th is will not do. There have indeed been phil P.^ responS e to ^ ^ read 
t ^ ^Voltaire's novel Candide (1759) is a witty an an d no both 

I 9 a ° p Ponent Leibniz; the existentialist Je-^ rgely gone out of 
d3y ' ^en though his philosophical works have 
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cases we might th k • '1 
^eas beneath-to uIm^vp ^ ^ ° f their works a * a coating for the P***^* 
Philosophical medic 1 PPim ' S PhraSe ' as a *«>nfiil of literary sugar which 1* P 
l0 °king at the relationsh n?° ^ Yet Derrida ^ out to frustrate just this way 

Prists of literati ^ the two disciplines 
P^s 0phers . ^ take the definition of their object of study ^ 

be «>use they are intent J ^ haVe tended to view literature as to*** 
S ov em the way the world 1 T^ 7 in ideas ' in the fundamental structures wh 
° r (-0- recently) Z ^T ' °' ^ We think about the ™Y ** ^ ^ 
are ^ay s keen to i ook Zl?Tf the way we think the world works, h y 

lter -y study has been v^T SUrface ' Past mere externals, to what lies hen * 
6St be used to express ou " * ^ the of the way in which lang^ 

Cc °unt for the D .^:- Clead y or 

persuasively, but dismissed when u h 
lte ^ works summon up I ^ or explore the realms of the imagination *h 
h0se ;nner truths with whi h ^ ^ **n seen as the outward ft*£ 

plated as an ethical J^^^ is concerned. At its strongest, this ha * 
Pe °P!e away from ^ ^cal i mperative: Uterature fe us be cause It 1* 

ao a surprisin 

fte 1 !" 865 ' ^SS^ 3dV0CateS haVe «*> accepted this framework- ^ 
ml 6 " the °<% true ou ^ ^ from religion 'minded thinkers wh 
^ native writing 0n t he te * authori * P°ets and critics alike had to ^ 
I wo°r ered ' b — it cou d 7 d6fined ^ th * philosophers. Poetry was ^ 
hi M T,? f * e medi -a Scot ^ tlUths m -e palatable for ordinary & 
thaum (CJ48 °) w h s^ h P ° et R obert Henryson who felt the need to P' 

™ 5: speak < ^ST? on for ^ *<* ^ iies - s^ 

For th e 6 ° Ctrine °f truth ^ " Utty she11 of the feigned fable lies the 
^^Ost part tY\ 

el t onship between r 2 ature (f alse) haye way of C 0* 

* ls intended to ~ J* ^ H °wever, ther. i, ^± . here. If ^ , 



ch 
of 

been 
•ads 



the relate u F y (tru e) or li^ assigning Derrida's work to w 

wor n r P ^ he w r ^ haVe bel °^ d to this way oi - , 
P-vis na. ed t0 ^llen e ! h " 0WeVer ' th «e * clearly a tension here. If ^ , 
«ke this n SUSPenSi ° n °f the a P h llOS ° Phy in s °rne way, it must involve at * 
Hab^s Action ha ^ ° f P^osophy to carve up the 0 e n 
thi " § aTtJ: r S6eki ^ f> ^duce I n , C ° ndemned by the German philosopher ^ , 

t0 : by denying there^ 

de cons' Ucn h3rd Ro "y says so ! ' e " teratUre ' a m cre word-game. The of 
^^?' rathertha "its l 7 ^ SimUar ' but he sees this as the s*^, 
terr »s with- 95 a way of k n ow eSS: deco ^truction has given up on the a** ^ 

SUSpend the I'' dirmed only at a r Ve Wed to "nderstand it, it is clear th {0 
Conv entionai ° SOphical way 0 Similarly, if deconstruction * ^ 

° nal s ^se either. ? ° f ****** literature, it cannot be 'literature * 
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R °manticism and deconstruction 

its disadvantage. In tnt 

Ute rature's dismissal by philosophy has not always ; been ^ ^ & ^ rationa i 
e f teenth century, a growing dissatisfaction with what da. ^ often m ^ 
foso phical acco y unt of th eworld found ^ ^ all shared a cornmU- 

Ro ^ntiC . A diverse set of responses to philosoptuca I ra J n: a truth whrch 

me "t to an idea of truth which was somehow beyond *a» ^ ^ rational m md, 
' Xce eded the capacity of the ordinary human being 8 imag ination. 

bu Ito which we might all aspire through ^^^on of 1^ 

Romantic movement launched a tremendous reva ^ today a hea vr y 

^ w ays the terms in which literary and artistic wo^s because rt con 

^ to this upheaval of the con^ntionaUs^ the eve ry y ^ 

^ up other worlds, art could aspire to a tend of craftsfflan . Yet it 

°^thing out of this world, the artist a priest rather than ^ e on 

^ ^ see that the structure of this argument is m ^ ch a llo^u 

^ces. Whereas philosophy had been seen as a wayo ^ now Rornan 

b ° ^ond the ordLry, the merely ^"Z^^^M^" 
^t tried to do precisely the same thing, but ^ of phflosophyj 
^ruction, which enrphasizesthec^t = ^ 

yth lng , might seem to be close r to this K (Utera ry' than p pau , 

g 0 t0Ulld s we might with some justification see it as m critic and ft 

* the most influential of Derrida's reader, ^ de Man , ^ 

J H ^ largely understands deconstruction in th S / knowing the world 
1 an a ^Pect of a text in which the impossibility o ^ ^ ^ selves 
C Understand ^ and the limitations of o wh ich 

n-«^bd««^ w .^^di they are 
7 de Man, it is not so much a case of literatutt : . nslght , to they 

>hy cannot. Rather, all texts contain rnornen ^ ^ ^ w ^ 
in other words, read correctly, they can be m some ^ 

^t state directly This process of ^C^^S^^ 
^ x l iterary and philosopniC al works o f th ^ teX t to resolve o and 
^ of giddy delusion in which the claim of the P through th fey the 

J atati on of man from nature, or of subject from ^ ^ ^.fulfilm 
^ginative fusion of symbol is undermined and 

° f the tCXt itsdf • d of Yeats's poem offering a vision 

he rhetorical question posed at the end of Ye wQ wayS . as ^ 

^ ^ we know the dancer from the dance can be & com fortingd^ ^ 
r ea timate reconciliation and as rejecting such a ^ ^ con^^ ^ ^ 
r ea ! n§S ' de ^an writes, 'have to engage each <*» and naS to b ^e; 
U> is p recisely the error denounced by the oth ^ ^ a t 

ure creates imaginary 

worlds, but flags up 
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mystifjfand ta^It^ T h ° m them in the s™e movement. Literary texts both 

°e Man's woTk Slmultan eously. 
theoretical'lalyrLth" **" 35 m attem Pt to P r °duce such interpretative an 

guage undercuts the refo ^ figurative (metaphorical or literary) power 0 
Worl d). The claim by 1!^! T* ° f (itS daim t0 be '*lL * 

a * excessive rhetorical" fl , g3p left * Philosophy is exposed as rest *i 

but philosophy cannot ° f lan8Ua S e ' which UteiatUie ^M** 

H °wever, de Man's idea nf T ^ acknow ledge its own dependence on such rig 
^ Card ofReadim Q ° ^ g d 7 ' C D 0mtructi on' should not be confused with Derrida's- * . $ 
cl0 ^st to Derrida when hp ° d ° lphe Gasc he argues that, paradoxically, de M" 
him when he is! Derrida nln ^ ^ the term 'deconstruction', and furthest 1 ^ 
Ma " far more cl needs to be set aside from this Romantic tradition to «** 



Literature and truth 

Because it is unh d 

Posed by philosophy, and accepted ^ n 
ha b een accused of all ^2 ' ^ betWeen truth and falsehood, decon*** 
^t to which literary " x ;° t f h terrible ^gs. Yet what these criticisms ^ 
deTH 1 ° f ° SCar ^'Z^rT^ flaunt -ch problems. MU* * 

which"; ° n ^ L P ^ f /WPOrta - ^ ^ ^ fSf 

disf 6 C ° nSistei " with th e , 6 USUal Wa ^ s we inter P ret thG i 

sense c P Y Stages a »d re-st' 031 access °ry to some inner truth of the self. • 
- ine7 n ? n "* ^ t ^ ^ a * a affront to c ^ , 

refers T f ^ as if a name 7 ' the name £ mest to be a reliable m** it 
ism rler **»^T~ »* — ntial attribute of that to ^ 

»^2Sfr ^s^r undermines the tme ' s ap C - 1 

Ernest hT there is really n'T not en ioin us to be true to ours* d 
tha r^^^hueandsrm V""** h ^ b ^ earneSt ^ b ^ 

^ 1 y wan ' ^sc* truth - - * . ^ » 

ESS n b ot ^^c^T* ^ * -ns: a portrait of a 
regarding ^ t0 yet if w ^ ° Ut on to our own - of 

suc h fickle ness is Qe for her nephew when she hears of her sC e 

""heard of, but because it is all too familiar- So * " 
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• that it appears to be making, 
the Play as purely absurd, we shut our eyes to serious pom ^ ^ haye been an 
n °t least the uncomfortable experience of living a double ' ^ was illegal, yet 
eve ryday concern for Wilde: a gay man at a time when 

Soci ety demanded that you 'be yourself. a , me > meaning or motrve 

dually, to read the play as satirical means looking ^ imperatiV e to seek 

Sealed behind its humorous facade, contravening ; th P y ^ ^ ^ abo ut it 
Surfa ces rather than depth. The play itself warns us that t of a st ylish 

^t turn out to be simply the simulation of earnest^ ^ ^ ^etatron 

J* ^ deep insight! Any attempt to stabilize this P^ 1 or to his audience 

0ft he P la y byappealingtoWilde'sintentions,toh lS crmc lw ^ ^ or 

Nations, will narrow and reduce our experience of ^ ^ reduce rt to 
toxical. What makes the play literary is its resistance 
e mg the vehicle for one message or another. Resar rus (183 )r 

Th e Victorian writer Thomas Carlyle's extraordinary ^ aUtobiogra phy of o^ 
^ar problems. Sartor Resartus claims to consist of the Pi by a B „ sh 

^ f elsdrockh, a German philosopher, alongside ^ t ed here serve as a 
edlt ^ Teufelsdrockh's life's work, to which the ™^ both pW^^ 
P R tefa ^ is a philosophy of clothes which «?**^**^*^ 
Mantle style-between people and their clothes (or * mundane world wh,h 
>n gs , sucn as the flesn , tne bod y); ultimately, b whi ch our world is m ^ 
^ P^eive and the spiritual world which encompasses it ^ not by mtrins 

f d «w. Like Wilde, Teufelsdrockh tells us that autn 

but by the crown of royalty, or the iudge's wig a " ^ ^ 
gyle's decision to present these ideas thro* h th ^ t0 ad v nee 
sl kh ' ^ his ^itor's "vert scepticism, sugges ^ h world , li*^^ 
f'^ v: as simply w . Within the Romantic^ on ^ reader not m 
^ be set out in the form of a thesis and m*£ ^ Carly i e inven a . ^ 
^suasion, but by leading them towards poeti « ^ HoWeve r, such a de» ^ 
Un ri ° Ur Which a more analytical philosopher would re£ ^ materia l m h 
o n -mining the messaged carries: the ironic pres^n ^ aC 0 us 

;; dls *iss Teufelsdrockh's ideas on the grounds th t, ^ at all t0 

factor physical speculations [they bear] v ^ ^ 

' 0f «al life, as we know them'. 11 , f . idea 0 f true and false, g/ 

Phu ^ eXam P les alert us to a wider problem: if *e i ^ of m etaph 
>hical account of the world depends, rehesjn ly be m ^ 

P ;h: inside/outside) to explain itself, its literary asp rf ^ truth cann rf 
% 2' - —nf of meteor, as a *vUt^ g the only ^ ^ of 
ttu l ^ obiective (since it in its turn relies on metaph itself a *h p ^ ^ 

C depends on Action, then philosophy, in so f » J something, 
C-nno t be as rigorously logical and com^ a * ^ overflow P 
h3Ve b een calling 'the literary' will alway 
hlCh ^Pends upon it, while purporting to explain 
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^construction • . 

,0n and '"terpretation 

Tn ^ 



To some cortirne t 1 
trivial P^adolT^*; 5 S6emed like idl ^ Playing with well-known but ultim^ 
claiming that the™ ; / uwucti °n has been 

accused of being nihilistic, in j 
^Plaint which denounce ^ 3$ tmth ' and of being sceptical-a pbll^ 
With * conclusions How T ^ ^ Wh ° Se P rem *ses appear to be in contra** 
tmth w ben he must at ll Z ^ *»» that there is no such *** 

t make *nse 0 m y within V ** this ^emem is 'true'? But these 
troub ^ with deconstruction i r rameW ° rk ' whi * Derrida is trying to q^^to 
" PS6t ' ™ it is easy toT" * ™ke sense within the system it ^ 

l^^^JZl C ° nClUSi ° ns about * based on assumptions nc > $g 
** we cannot si mply S^,**"** What is central to deconstruction is * 
* than simp," "^physics, and should no more abandon a«r 

r, in other words th ' not 
^ (as Derrida that ^construction is sceptical or 

jounce, deconstruction If? ^ b ut falls into the trap tot^ 

o e a," ' fa,Se '' «* an acco n as « 'false' cannot itself be & 

w th 7 ° f met a P hor, so cann °/ of metaphor will always depend <* 
^b a choice. Either ^ » ^^pletely account for its own grounds, we * we 
ccou " a ^w ff as a «*4 problem, and carry on regard^ ° 

nd be ° f * But to d ism J s ? or of thinking about thinking, 

their ol° meS d °^atis m ft, a ^ t0 P'^nd that 'truth' is som^ " 

rea n ; W " ^ and to tn * daims *** cannot be justified ^ 

l^zZ u Phll0s °Phical argument into a battle of wills: th* * 

way of , S6eks to recover! Dlscours e of the Human Sciences , a da 
unchecken 8 Which affirj. 6 3bsolu te, univocal, and universal 'truth* d 

there is an 16 ^ live 3ppears to sit on the fence: although 

*^ ^ n L qUeSti ° n ° f ^r b T Ultane ° US V, Derrida does 'not believe th t ^ 

P-tadon T " qU **»* S ^ Th * * a salutary reminder that* 

m «ltiplici J ! Particula r text dno reCover y of a specific meaning ° r " 0 r 

A,^ t r °* -tead for an unbounded &f%# 

ground ' the^ misiead ^- CT:iT es tme/faise ' singie ^tf>° n 

Deconstr, *^ r ««cB of this i, 7 e shou ld 'try to conceive of the 

"^r^^^^for ^ at WOrk bere: the critical dls^^e 
n§S) and the affi rmati ; n n f ° ^nted ( that there mu$t be dther sing le or ^ \, 

a prior excess or incoherence which 
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mm deconstruction's critical 
Philosophical determination of the problem (on wn 1 ^ tQ wnat I 

mo ^nts must also depend). What Derrida calls dtffemnc ^ ^ continuouS 

eat lier called iterability, the ghostliness of ideality, ^ ^ ^ time and space, 
pr °cess of the differentiation of identities which drspe 

Wh -ich ruins any final determination of identity that teXts mean whatever 

Jo, contrary to popular belief, deconstruction does > ^ for as rig0 rous a 

the b readers think they mean. In fact, the opposite: deconstr" , ^ ^ 

^ruction of what a text says at face value, along,* ^ ^ d to 

^ d logical strategies for reinforcing its points. N« ^c n ^ a text claim s to 
^ermine' the text's argument, except P**^*^ What disrupts the meanmg 

- laid aside such technics and to *e*^£ and indefinite ^ f 
° f a text is not the excess of figural language, the mind . Ratne, 

f ic b a particular word or image may conjure up ;^ usly slow process of showmg 
^ruction, interpretation is a patient and ^^J^ which P««f*^ 

W a text is attached to the networks of metaph^^ exposed to drsruptro 

" nder Hning the points at which those networks are 

^sistanceskl*^^ 

Construction and literature nfli terature 

\ible The idea otlrtero 

f ^ of the alternative names, used »trateg.c^P ^ have see n ^ of 
^ tth >s disruption or resistance, differance or rterabihty ^ lt the c 

^ ^ to question the philosophical framewo *J ^ , w ^ 

S *ther true or false. The importance of W a ophlC al a^m? . ; 

n 0ffe - a privileged example of the kind of t0 b e clear that ^ 

^b deconstruction is ^ » - 

u , du e to any intrinsic property of those ^ m cer ta 

^ - a code or convention, which means we 

errid -a puts it- u the correlative of an 

1 u rtf the text. H is the c cofflponen t 

^: my h n0t 3 -tura, essence, an intrinsic property o ^ ^ ^ 

or relation to the text, an intentional oi rules which * ^ cim ot 

ins ? t mtent lonal l ayer , the more or less W^^ezn that literacy «» 
$$ffi*m - any case. Of course, this does not ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

> ^rrida casts in phenomenological ^'^^0^ 

as such about what we call 'literature'; WgJ ineBP l^r^ liIlg which 
al learn to recognize, and in which certain ^ ^tes some 

fended. For example, our whole notion of ^ ^ ^ {irst place. 

nUot simply be false, since it never claimed to 
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l^^I^o^e^ 11 M ° rgan made a s eries of poems out of single letters, or ^ 

ently literary: an 'a' is J- 6 ^ 1 ^ 8 - Nothin S about the letters ^^L^ 
lai d out on the page I * ^ We find *■ & * the context in which we find * 
them from doing the ioh ^ * W Ieprinted in the Poef s Collected Works-^ 
as a »usive and sugge tiv 2 ^ * ^ ° riginal Situations ' and leadS US * 10 L ^ 
res Pond to a partfcur But eVen if lt is the context which influences ho 

al ^dy have had some kir^nm' " ^ Witten ° r »P<*en-*hose fl** 
of ghosts, and of iterabil . ^ P ° tentiaL linking back to our earlier di** f 

doming literature No J' ^ ^ Say that ^ "lark is haunted by the poss*^ 
e nt, could not also be inr mmunica tion, however technical, mechanical, or tran 

Th * Puts UteraturerrT^ 3 Work " in ^ 

of since it must be on , P ° Siti ° n - h § ives * no particular critical value * 
does. However, it does alin § / Structu *s of metaphysics just as much as ph*> , y . 
But this is not anythin, It *** WhiCh diSIUpts to emerge "Toe 

more than it could bv nhii T reC ° Vered or expressed directl y by UtC > s 
have sought to Z^lTl' °* * Construction. There are l«e^ j5t 
^re: a way 0 f readj" deC ° nstructi °n as a theory of avant-garde, or Mod 
se <* to achieve. But this 1 t aCC0Untin § ^r what specific experimental literary , { 
^t be at work even in tnT * m ° St distu ^ng side of deconstruct^ 
be yond literature, not on ^ 3PParentl y banal or old-fashioned literary 

no longer being aJL* teXt ' but in rea "ty itself, the opposition be 
^construction is in4Z ^ dCteln ^ ble - What needs to be remembered 5 
WmCh De "ida calls writing " mtUre 3S 

a specific example of that genera - 



^©construction a„ d literary ^ 

^e fact that literature's hi been 
Sou U ? rSt ° 0d - ^ ^^^^ * exemplary has not q{ 
w u d " b6CaUSe * acknow Was -mehow 'better' than other 
ClTt S ° me cd ticstt u 01 faC6d UP t0 as Pects of language which P*^ °> 
rom * SiS f ° r an ad equ e "7* ** SUperiorit Y- -» « a lLary training W > 
7d ^ 3CtUal ^IZT^^ ° f the world. Yet nothing could be 
J f deconstruction draws ** ° f ^"da's arguments 

thismi<TV^__ 1<ws attentw.*_., . l5, ..j 



from the actual • A — 

If dec lm P lic ations of D UAU§ ot the world. Yet nothing cuu*~ - 

'"*'s on * StI °" 8K 'nan I Undoes no. mean that liwary " pe „id> 

own oh! * thro„r^ P ^ fKt ' " ™ have seen through^ p 

h *le to be eq ualIv _:™ " s nnspoken complicity with metaphy» cs ' 

j or more .<:oif a 

^eit-deceived than philosophy. 
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have generally been derived from 
T he function and principles of literary criticism^ ^ Romantic re versaU 
eit her the traditional philosophical definition of ^ ^ f m0 st 

15 Perhaps ironic that the contemporary literafT the old-fashroned 
tadi cal in fact adheres more closely to the tradm n.1 d ^ ^ ^ nt , 
^cism against which such radicals define thexnsdves ^ ^ literatur e m 

Une - Because deconstruction questions the very baas * th ^ major trand s o 
ei «*r its positive or its negative form, it sits h ave tended to demon - 

^temporary criticism. Little surprise perhaps tha s ^ ^ rfd ecanst^ 
fenida and his work (and because they can at least ag ^ damaging „ the w y 
I ^ turns in damning each other by association w^h O ^ treng th 

* at b oth sides have adopted aspects of <*«^*° ^ foUo w them through- 
ItS ar 8uments, but neutralizing their force by refusm « which msr * * 

,. T be dominant strain in contemporary t . Li ke the demand ^ 

lte ^ texts should be read in terms of their hj to ^ radica i, to be .btetol^ 

in literature, this approach ^^^ofpo^^^ the 
Ult ^al texts to social struggles, and to reveal he w ^ rem ams aUre ^ & 

ap Parently rar ef ie d and aesthetic dimensions. Ye ^ text a P 

h ^o P hical denigration of literature in truth. At its most ex ^ 

^el becomes the outward shell which surrounds his al argument who 
ltera ture becomes mere documentary evidence f* ^ ^ ^ right to ^ 
V K ld ence is taken for granted. Because deconstruct^ i c ^ possrbr Wy o 
t b0u t the very possibility of historical enquiry-n d e- rf ..rteBn^^ of 
S f-t is rejected as an ahistorical formalism, the P u theS <^ lts 

Cal eonundrums at the expense of political actton ^ a ^ ^ ^ whl ch 
^rature, historicism is definitively unable to ae ^ ^ on 

n ^ e for historical determination. Heconstruction because ^ historiC al 

^temporary historicism forecloses on . aren cy of *e P nd so cial 
^the progressive advance of history, ^ ^ s b y con - 
^Y, the determination of an individual s c soC1 al and aS 

S fl ^dings, the idea that literature encodes "^^e quc^ als0 be 
" 1Cts -which cannot be sustained in the face of de ^ point out 

>ci SnVs opponems in the acade my are °« Jpts are sex and 

J 11 *n be impir P ed by decons truction. The idea **c with th dea 

8 7 elusion of their opposites has resonated, to constru rf fflCta . 

nde r are not natural categories, but are bo* cU tive where 
^utive. m fact, the problem of the inherently ^ *~ 
P >s is one of Derrida s most consistent con ^ of gender, ^ ^ 

^cist criticism would trace particular -st^caK^ & $q far aS m al 

^ kind of crisis as inherent in the concepts t deCO nstruc- 
d,S Huishing itself from 'female', and vice versa. ^^th Derrida, 

tl0 Ctiti cs in the Romantic traditi on have been mor P ^ allg ne 
° n ' ar »d in the 1970s there was much talk of a sen 
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which saw deconstructs a <= «, wrh was 

stronger than either nh -, " ame ° f a new wa y of doin § criticism, whicn 

«>» Utotf^ Derlf IT^ 01 Uterature °n its own. In his 1981 book ***** 
in 8 and juxtaposition' f .^ SOphy ' Geoffre y Hartman describes Derrida's complex r 
Ge net in G/ fls (1974 , ° ,™ e P hil °sopher Hegel and the dramatist and novels J 
Perspective, deconstruct t ^ ° f 3 new ' "onnarrative art form'. 14 ^ 
ile ged example of what n 3 nm form of literature, which becomes the P 

Man, his work led out om ^ Wnereas in the more complex case o 

« Construction, Uten ***** and philosophy, for many cha* 
themselves in advance a J self-sufficient and self-reflexive, able to * 

^-awareness. A more sonT ^ ° r inte Wtion on the basis of their rhetor 
be en rightly criticized f orV, VeiSi ° n ° f the New Criticism, such an appr°a<-" ^ 
^construction come from 1 ° rmalism: in deed, some of the most powerful atta<* 
t^n as Criticism' (1978^ Sym P at hetic to Derrida. In his essay 'D**** 

autonomous and self-ref>e, Phe Gasche «gues that the idea of the literary t* 
w hich above all else se ksT.T ^ ^ ° r nothin § to do with deconstruct ^ 
horn outside. There can be n ^ ° UI assu m P tion that we can distinguish & 

a °y text is ruptured by a *™ such super-texts, literary or otherwise, since the unitf 

T he continuing develonm. T ** C3nnot "gorously account for. hUs fr 
- ent of any orthodoxy ° f ° errida 's work has mitigated against the esta 

-hich has focus ^dTo C o r rUCti ° n - ClitiCS have s — to keep up with 

ZT my ' 3nd ^migra i0 n 3nd P olit -l problems such as de*o*J 

3nd the links between ! ^ ° n the penalty, forgiveness, the an * 

^T^^^ZT' reUgi0n ' 3nd vioLce. Recent commentar 
Z^ nti0m ° fDi ^n \ R ° d0lphe ne Tain of Deconstruct 

n a ; offe ^ SS^^S^""" 01 " works by christopher n Ta> 

remind ' 3nd Ge °ffrey Benn 3nSWers to philosophical questions. A « 

s s g m us r the ^o" 8 :;: in particuiar ' have *— d tws > 

who ' 8ht mean < it some decon struction is to leave us unsure what P 

ir work is p^: P hS s seems as if ^ ^ Ben : 

Ip em 56 ° f the «>nge of n 0rient3tion < and Gasche is merely one o 

* - work's 

Thpro ere 15 doubtless evidence in his writing to 

inere are also sign, nf 

closure ann elf - suf hciency COm 8 ° n hter ature's determination from * lin e ds 
ing d COnst reSiStS them atic J;ZT K t0 d6Str °y the '"terary': that which eX 
reL^ng i n ! n UC , ti0n *» horary termination. Whhout simply 

W ^h t hi! 8ht of ^SSSSST wmers have begun to deffl °C> 

othy Clark V k 3nd formalist 1 **** Covering those aspects of «* 
Cl3rk s book The THeor^of l ^ * Criticis ™ obliterate. Two examP** > 

* °^r«^ (1997) takes ser . ou ^ da^ 
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« ,iv other set alongside the long- 

Wri ting always involves an opening to something whol y • ^ ^ never see nis 

Stan ding insistence of Romantic and post-Romantic wnt« ^ of creativit y 

t0 come entirely from within. Historicist criticism must or ^ ^ genius . Wlth 

as Geologically motivated, designed to perpetuate i ^ ^ a series of essays 

e ^al concern for Derrida's recent work, Derek Attndge » ^ reading a 

J n the work of Nobel prize-winning South African author ^ ^ and tne various 

htera ry text in terms of the specific time and place his toricism, but can 

et hical and political dilemmas raised within it, need n n 
^ out questions of social justice in the most response 



FURT HER READING 

Coll, 

4 



Sections of work by Jacques Derrida Harvester Wheatsheaf, 

n . ( mpmel Hempstead- n« lt but will 

D 2 ,da R ^er: Between the Blinds, ed. Peggy Kam u f G*«£ ct t0 find ^ U on 

"J). A student coming to Derrida's work for the 0 wn ^ t ^ ! ^re or 

^*tt er served by a thorough reading of any samf^ Je ^ and th rf 

eco ^ary material whicn> for essential reasons, of we ll-chosen selecuo 

2 Pleading. This anthology contains an impressi ^ 

Whl * has a helpful introduction by the editor. ^ l992) . This is an e ^ 

Ct °°f literature, ed. Derek Attridge (New York and ^™ tne relationship bew ^ 

t ° lnt of reference for anyone wishing to come to terms w { ^ 0 f 

and literature. Is well as many of ^^J^ and the ed.tor, Der 
^ collection contains a very helpful interview between 
Wh °se introduction is also an excellent starting point. 



3C0 ^ry reading on deconstruction ^ ^ Derri da, Mf^t 

^on, Geoffrey, 'Derridabase', in Geoffrey BenntagW" ^ ^ ^ ^ first mtro^ ^ 
^■cago: University of Chicago Press, 1993). Perhap n ; athe tic account of 
an C r trUCtion ' b "t the best place to go for a thorough and conCise 
lts consequences for the way we think. 2 001). An ast ° n ' rea dable and 

J^ques Derrida', in Interrupting Derrida by the most consisten 

t ° Um 0f *e scope and importance of Derrida's work, 
a ^^fh isin terpreters. . fC ^^<^'^^^ 

> Paul, B/ ifldness a „ d Imm Essays in tne Rhetonc than Dernda 0 f 

e U r l He, i 993) . Paul de M ; n , work may be mo r^ e aPP^ and c^^ entia , essay 
Stud ^ since it refers more directly to " his important and 

'TW Casier g° in g than Allegories of Reading and 

Cal R ° d0l Phe, 'Deconstruction as Criticism' rep *™ work is der ^ e ^ ed with Dernda. 
? mbrid ge- Mass, Harvard University Press, 1994 - G 5 sleadingly assoc ^ 

is an important attack on some 
i ^1- A Derr ida Dictionary (Oxford: Blackwe 1, term ln D errida 

^ni-essay which seeks to explain the use of a pa 
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in de 

^iteS^l^ff*' and the whole book is written with plenty of ^ 
Miller, J. HiHis 'd re> 

SS^SL"^. in To m Cohen (ed.), Deconstructs and 
which draws extensively on d^ h 86 Press ' 2001 )- A lively, up-to-date **** 

co ™ructi 0n and litera ^ 0 e n D «"da's own co mments concerning the re i ati0 nship between 
Norris Criri ^ 

^SSdSl^eS^ MaSt6rS ( Lo ^on: Fontana, 1987). Although 
^construction and/or phUosophf " " Phil ° S ° pher ' this -mains the clearest for MP*** 
P a Port, Herman Th* ti, c 

and 1 ' after ' Der ida tit mtrod -tion, this is a very readable and flluinln*^ 

(3nd lar ^'y failed) to resp 0nd t ^ h t ! St 7 ° f the ^ * which literary and cultural theory has 
Ro f' Nicholas, , P " d ^ the challenge of deconstruction. 

Thinkers (London: Routledge, 2003). ^ 

« * S T appropriate in o^"^ 

u 8hts U ps,de down. aem °nstration of the way in which Derrida turns all our 

" <«!•), Deconstruct 

mSSSt^SET* A useful ^ 

techno „!„"' WlMt ls D «o„ s „° "T 6 °' d ~>™«.c.,o„. Of p„..cul.r fn.=«« 

** m ,h < «-*S::r - — * 

ner t0 P'cs covered include drugs, love, and wea 
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1 ArT^ Derrida, 'p sych 

2 ' Ja «lu« DeSJ'" fte SfBrShtn u^ 1 '' trans ' Catherine Porter ' in Pe * 6 ' " 
3 - Geo «re y Berln Alan 2 n ^ 1991) ' P ' 2 ° 9 ' 
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5 - Jacques Denid " (London (Camb " d ge: Cambridge University Press, ^ 
Andrew lnter view 
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P. 293. da '^%«n dDi ^ c » 
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' Uernda > Philosophy (Baltimore: Johns Hop 
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Feminisms 

Fiona Tolan 



• n her 1949 book 
t c im0 ne de Beauvoir wrote i oman/she 

When the French philosopher and noyehs ^ ^ ra ther becom^ ^ ^ or 

T «e Second Sex the famous sentence, One thinking tor ^ ^ ^ ^ yery 

encapsulated an argument that would prop an d tssu ^ ^ woman? , ^ ^ 

wore. In one brief sentence, she toucne f ^ compleX aS w ^ ^ contra . 

heart of feminist inquiry-questions as simp become fractu re , {eminism can no 

a hempt to address this question, femm» s ^ eVolved . Inde trajectory 
fctory. i t has also strengthened, d J^J fflp iylng a ^^e: a discussion of 

l «nger be accurately described as a fte y tood as a dl ition of that multi- 

°f thought. Rather, feminism should oe (feminismS ' m rec 8 ^ ^ 1970S) neW 

multiple related ideas. This chapter is en litt rary «x d _ ffered from her 

PHcity. When feminist discourse ^ writer and ^ho t ^ w read as 

questions arose about the nature of tne ^ a woman a na ^ q{ the most 

Wale counterpart, about what it meant to ^ uterature resui 

a woman. The application of a feminist anay century . 
influential and radical literary theories o 



. . . _ c eC ond wave 

Simone de Beauvoir and the ftom 1830 to 

„, a ves with a first wave, ^ organized 

The history of feminism is divided 1 into w aIld a Because h e r 

and best recalled for the i960 to the ^ wo perio ds 

around Women's Liberation, and dating ^ ^ in terim be Someti mes 

wost famous work, Tte Second Sex, a PP ea to place within ^ times she is 

« feminist activity, de Beauvoir can be d h ^ wave , whil despite 

is situated as the concluding chapte o rf ^ second ^ ^ ^ waves 

^med 'pre-feminist', or positioned at the P &% a brl dge some 0 
*e confusion, she can be best understood^ ^ ^ bcgB^^ propon ents of 
combining the progressive social that would come 
th e suspicions about femininity and ge 
the second. 
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Appearing i n 1949 (i 9 « , c 
fra "k and sweeping accoun "of^T* ^ ^ was notorious for « S 

^tion and contraceptioll^ ^ion, especially coming at a time «*» 
"7 ° f itS id - have since been ■ ^ * ^ most countries. AH**J 
^tmues, and one of the thinm^f ' ^ S ° me dismissed, its signing 

^nalysis. De Beauvoir ^ * " ^tant to feminism is the bread* 

the 5? 6Xamin ^ b ^ZZ r 6PiC of ^nder division through 

^^^^^1^^' historical, and cultural explanations 
" -trve of female h and lesser sex. It is this attempt to deliver a cdf* 

onT" ClaSS " and ^<o^ f d ^ 3CCUSati0ns of mi ^ed universalis* j£ 
rntr e ' 3 attel" ""^ H ° Wever ' ^ the very beginning 0 

* ZZT S " in ^b e^ t0 6Xamine the ****** — s of sexual J 

th™::;^ *-«» - ^ h w 

°f course th eauca tional opportunities that had character 

^Sffii b6St ~ ^ for equal work'. This type of ^ 

^ FeminCl^ American ton»*» 

'P r °blem with nn housewives fa A J ex P ose d the frustration and & 
(NOW) Ca m amC ' In 19 66, Frieda T"^' and labelled secret 
0f *e qua Z ai8n the le §al rights r ^ the Natio -l Organisation of 
-cond r ave f S mOV ^nt § (i ; d 8 e h B 6 : f W ° men ' and became one of the leading 

Ame dca.) U^ST* in Europe, Vri^ * ***** With authori ^ ** * » 
beli ^s on tw 0 " 6aUVOir ' F ^dan 12 " cred "ed with doing the *** 

the ^ iZT P ° imS - they I 6 ' ^ Actors, who tended to 
-Pities h" b ;r b — " men ^ ^gal equality could not 

so deep-rooted th ? entirel y Educed T^ 11 '' Women ' s confidence in the* 
adva ncement, w 0u i d be ^ *e culture of male supremacy hac ^ 

that F dedan w as " ^ Shou ld sudd en ,!? Ped t0 * ras P opportunities for the* 0 
failin ^ to recogn^^^ women t0 " y ^ available. And secondly, *** 
Valu e and worth I £ ^ iMo a male-orientated social **** * 

°PPonents arg Ued Were al ^n and h CO " Upt ' founded on male prin^P leS 
^^thesefolr^ ^ S ^Ptoms o r CtiVe t0 Wom - Quality fe^, 
in ^ditionaliy " b P ^'s eq^^ Equality and ignored the da 
tfaditi0n - Pernio s ^ In C * was incredibly popular, es P e J 

«^^mm^r* h * MarxJ e t mimSm Was -recJlytiedtoaso^ 
Session, and t^f. 8m a sir nilarlv , J, " ans -eultural and trans-historical 

^^fe^ W ^ deB «au^l US,Ve eX P Ia -tion for the disease of ^ 
^ - P^^ L ^ 



Sanation for the disease of ^ 

PhySkal - Psychow ^ there was not 7 * ^ ^ ^ 
hr °^out histo^ !°Z Ca rea -n wh;;:* *** * ^ito ^ There ^ 

Even w hen worshipp^ 01055 Cult ure, ^ ^ould be inferior to men, ^ J 

PPed a "d adored, Zl u ^ alwa ^ been second-class 

ue y have han j received 

nad no autonomy and recc 
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u « have been abused and 
more than when they have t . Qn for wom en's 
recognition as rational individuals, any m ° r rovide a ca usal explanation d . sadvantage 
denigrated. Biological differences has placed and thus with 

oppression, however their reproduce ve ng them with tn ^ ^ 

by tying them to the domestic sphere anc 1 superior t0 nam , 

animals and nature. Just as man consia ^ ^ concept o ^ ^ was 

himself superior to woman. Over the « ^ in culture and ^ ^ notWng 
maternal role has become so deeply e ^ BeauVoir argued tn ^ sex 
Presumed to be woman's natural destiny- ^ wQmen int o a 1 denies the 

natural about the hierarchical division ot m d ^ existentialism. ^ 

The work of de Beauvoir was heavily in > ^ emphasiz es the tre dual It ls this 
existence of a pre-ordained 'human naWK. ^ & self-governing ^ a prin . 

bility of each person to create him or he ^ {eminini ty. bn ^ conscious 

Philosophy that she brought to her exam p ^ wh0 argue ^ each 
^iple laid out by the German philosopher o _^ everyothercon sc ^ ^ are the 

being enters into a struggle for recognitio ^ , self ), "™ De Beauvoir, 

includes that he or she is the essential J ^ a se nse ot ^ is always 

Essential object (the 'other'). This is how ^ ^ other to ^ ^ f she 

however, argued that woman is flhW)* ^ th e object, th ^ philoSophi cal 

*e subject-self, the T, whilst the woman^ ^ whole of lyst , Sig mund 

continued, permeates human history, an rf ^ fani° us J Y llus/pen is. A man is 

bought. It is, for example, central to the ^ of th e p Therefore< a 

F ^ud, who based his theory of sexual ty on ^ simply , no ^ fWs lack of 

a man because he possesses the phallus, ^ confers J ' ^ appea r 

woman is a lack, a negative-she lacks where wom^ ^ comple x 

*e female self can also be detected in art an ^ or whor ^ and men 

a ^ objects of men's desires or feats^xneUph ed with th eP criticis rn. 

venomous individuals. ^ cen tral have so readily 

With the active mind, and this idea later ^ wh y 

However, such myths of art and science , pxiste ntialist philosophy 

^needed the struggle for subjectivity. dina te them (e mot herhood. 

Asking why women have allowed men to ^ ^ th e bo ^ by men m wa r 

emphasizes self-determination) t0 form the alha« c ^ destroy the 

Eluded from the public sphere, wome n ,0-1*^ ^ t0 woman's self. 

^ government and business, and form man aS tn and led to 

Potential female group identity that could p ^ seCon d w oppressive and 

^-operation between women later ^m ^ and bl nds 

^gans such as 'Sisterhood is powerfuU Foj s S exua ^ , $ an d 

exploitative economic arrangement, w£ch ^ tf th fem ^ ^ her 
^omen to domesticity. It P^f.f^ppy: she is *oug* oducin g the con- 
fided for by her male partner, this he £ of human 
n eeds are provided for. De Beauvoir, ho ^ argued that 
Ce Pts of 'transcendence' and 'immanen , 



Potential must be ' 

--ething more CtZ^ tCrmS ° f h3ppiness ' in terms of liberty. U*** 

unth 3 r rS ° n must transce nd T 8 ^ eXiStence ™« ******* "n 

un L h3ppine - that corl Pa " of * or her life-the temporary a 

Z^^^ warm and well fed-and p*** 

ations th ? nSCendent: * WorkTnT' ^ haVC more - The male ' We ner- 
C u ; h by 3ffordi ng him a for f lnVemi0n Wil1 sba Pe the world for future gen 

* P ^~^ ^ «t -ever, is 
liberty i. T fect ft e future sh Nation in a purely animal way, and a 

»5 r;: d r ^£^r from the pJuit ° f knowle h g >s 

fr om he 1 W de Beauv oir, the ke 'T f ' by S ° meone else < and ' 3$ $U 1* 
human L " ^cation m l ° ^ Mancipation lay in woman's id* 
body and PenenCe: th * we are both * f ** °" tbe id - that there is a schis* 

- ar^dZr ^ tra — ^ ^ lu * 
tual and e™ I ^ We «n overm 3nima1 ' bodil y selves by hunger or 1* ' 

Philoso p r tl0nal POt -tial. C 7 ^ ba - desires'and pursue our full 
^ Beauv.- K f ° llow ^ a rationalist 'mind over 

uvoir believed th 

differentiate h ely Diolo gical thro i immanent < whilst man has been fi* 
C0U ^ no on":" 1 fr0in ^ other ^ PhUoso P^ art, and science, all of ^ 
SCie - -i^r* 3 Iati0 -1 BU J -isted that biological **** 

r eprod Uctive n " 01 °gy Prog ressed J the COn tinuance of female immanent • 

Ut °Pi*n vision oft' enabl ed to IT- be freed from bein * 3 *■» 
ima S eo < 'theniol ^ ema nei P ation r CnCe trans «ndence for herself- From 1 

ShC t hink a n 7 W ° man ' ^ ^rnaJT ****** de BeauV ° ir T f ^ 
t0 me n, she would h ^ a ° d a « like 1 ' ima * ined ' would be the equal * * 
^ a 'ity feminist he ^f the t P ' ** inStead of bemoaning her infe^ 

fining uTso" U ^ A ° d so ' »* Friedan, de Beauvoir 

me « the issues that ,h " W ° rk Was ^ the compl Z«t 

she touched upon become quickly apP* ren 



The ess °nt ialisn , de 

If 4-1- 



If there is a s* 
qUesti °n of e«etti^ mifiable theme run , 

;° men? Is a wom "n 1 is there an ^ th -u g h every feminist debate, * * d 
lk f e 3 Wor nan ? ^T^^s^™ natu -l difference between *** 
dlffCrent? ' Essem IZ I" 11 * femi nist Lu ^male, or because she 

men ' th ^ are a, So pi If ^ th at b c ^ ^ P ut s it so succinctly: >«f 

PSych °iogicali yand e e Caus ; w 0men are biol ally diffe rentJ 

^t^nally different. Difference, they *** 



to be a man, but 
as though it were ^^^ue that feminism 
not something to be overcome, as tn « tobe wo men. in J & and 
something to celebrate: women shouia d v ^ ma le-centred v ^ . denti ty is 
should work to liberate women from a sy {emale iden ^ connecte d to 

should empower them to discover their o ^ c0 . oper ative, 

identity, which 

frequently described as being more emp viewpoints , unlike m ^ ^ Anti . 
others, and more accepting of m^P ^ & ration alist bene ^ ^ conse quence 
is monolithic, authoritarian, and founo ^ s£xual dlf ter ^ gans fey wWch 
essentialists such as de Beauvoir, however * an aS other, ^ women can 

of cultural conditioning. Society has d an d W****"' th is argument by 

this difference has been created must be e V ^^sts com ^ assim ilation . 
achieve their full potential as the equals o ^ t0 P erP e ed w a ma le 

insisting that the preoccupation with e q^J female va lues are ov« ^^lists 
of women into a masculine society. Esse thdr dl ffer system that 

astern, and women need to identify and $ g aosoffl^ earlieSt fem inist 

respond that the emphasis on difference p V ^ ^ sphe^ or rejection 

has traditionally worked to exclude women ^ w their acc P 

responses to The Second Sex can be catego ^ an ti-essentialism 

°f de Beauvoir's anti-essentialism. ate of de Bea Difl(ectic of S « 

The writer who became the most n^^e. Her 197^ begun in The 
was the American radical feminist Sh«^ 0 f the same «J tQ {or secon d 

was dedicated to de Beauvoir, and PO^ ed and controversial ^ ^ employed 
^co„ d Sex, and it quickly became an imp« that technoW ^ became a 

wave feminism. Like de Beauvoir, F***^ th em by and contracep- 

to free women from the restraints placed up ^ aceeSS ^ ^ but also 
Widely accepted premiss in the femimst hg g not only argued) w ould 

hon, but Firestone's text went much fort** a Tbese developm^ ^ men . one 
artificial gestation and communal made ^ s t ed would fall 

free women from the tyranny of differences that 

^logical difference was overcome, the ^ ce of their repro- 

away, and woman would prove herself eq^ women , by c^*^ however , qU ick to 
Like de Beauvoir, Firestone recogmzed ^ e t0 men- Sh ^ support . Fo 

Active function, have always been at ^a *sa t m^t P ^ of wo men as 

dismiss the biological determinism that b - ^ a tur ^ 0 

Firestone, looking to animal beha-ou a r n ;Vfe^ iSt \ b : d ma ternal instinct was an 
Primarily caretakers of children^ many ^ he m ^ point out th 

^o-was at best ill-considered. She did no did , b uJ : s In the sense 

artificial construct as other a^enti^ nor s0 aety ^ and in sup- 

human beings are no longer animals. Ne** ^ , woU ld b ^ necessa 0 r 
of being instinctual and d^e^v^ ^ reS tri ^ t hat created 

Portable to argue that maternity and its ccm dlff eren ^ rather 

desirable. Firestone believed that it ral ca tego 

TArpte tor i A *~* 
mequality-'man' and 'woman wei 



Literary theory 



It WaS thp ran j 

me reproductive ft 

™Pl°ying tKhaol ™«™ that happened ,o fall ,o the female bo* 

achieve,,. " * »» .a Sk „, reproduct , on c01ll d be 

Ma ny feminists h 

was an ^ZZ'JyT" with the confident assertion * 

goal of the modern woman 7^ and that masculine rationality 
wl d ° f Pr ° duct -n *S ^ S ° me ' tone's Marxist anaiogy of maternity 
m7e T? t0 hW ChUd - ** ot rs r garded * e real and demonstrable emotional 
alurn h ^nabl^ t * in bating aggressive and individual* 

wl"! ^ n ClCar * at b0th F ^one and de Beauvoir £ 

^T^^ 93 "'"^^ 11 ^ Pr °' ect -en participated in, and *** 
^ "O* failed to con S i rr y ' ** aim Was ^ access t0 ^ ° P 
De Beau" ** W °men toll * 3 fo ™ ed and dominated by men * » 

- son I" 1 ^ im P lic % acc ft*** * SUCh a -iety means to become a 
to tion^ ^ and ^ ^: mi ° mlht --d-body divide that situated 
femin m D 6qUality With ^n T d ^ and had fought to promote 

^Ss^*«s£S& ; his reasoning < essentiaiist ' di ^- 

a ^ value would H 6 ' that the oni v ' ^ ^ 30 ^ * 

Section ! I t0 recla im their f % * Y W ° men would achieve a 1^"°" 
Inherigysboo^ 6 ^^ body ma 6 henta 8 e and to celebrate woman s P° 

Z^fi '^^^Tr- theologian Mary Daly * 

a * d U*HL ' SCie ^e w ere a u ° f §ende < -lations. Like de Beauvoir, she arg 
of Z W ^ d * Beauvo " ° f ^rchal control working to *J 

Section 0 7 nme ' but -ther ZT ? ^ ** 6nViSi ° n liberation * 
Chris «anit y 1 ***** to nature I 6 <* * immanence-the ^ 

* e ^ « tJS ^ ^ - a e of o?° dy - Dalv ^gan as a feminist ^ 
P re occu P ied fel ^ in Patriarchy Th father ' was constructed to vab<» 

^^^^ ^as of Christianity ^ 

ami-female, and T*' but Daly eventJ, dlst inguish the spiritual message 
throw * an ea r i- er and ° ned * en^Z^^ that Christianity was ir^ 
myths - ^e a 2 8 ° dd ^based she argued; had vio lently ^ 

PaWa -haI <Z^«»**^™ Elated the original female *jj 
Wh ° ^re burn ed ' a ** 38 ^Tj"**" the » of women living 
Chris tian Percep e t ^ Wit *es by ^ *«°wed women, and wise women ^ 
° f P^archy, i^.* In G^f' For Dalv ' this was symptomatic of t 

° n la nguage as t o7 ^ ^ Z^' ^ advi - d women to reject the ^ 
fem inism. Dal ybel ° f Patriarchy 0"!^' and ^ldize' themselves. Her emP^ 
had ^^^^^ J^f inCrea ^ i-Portant to second * 
S ° 1Uti0n ^ wom n * ^ of t he ^ P a t"archal language-just a^ ^ 
eXa ^ puns to " t0 disru Pt the n emale SUb ^t, so had language- The J 

^ and hagment m ea° W ° f ****** discourse by ^ 

mea nmg. The title Qf her book; 
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an example of this method, and Daly even < ^n'. their env iron- 

P^oject, coining terms such as <the/raprst * ^ of hunian s w> 

Daly's connection with ecology-tne a natural ten dei y ^ ^ 

ment-was founded in her belief that wom ^ ^ ^ environmen ^ 
and nurture that enabled them to live m ate the environmen ^ connec . 
who compete with nature, struggling to ^ ^ women ha ^ ^ 

women. De Beauvoir had fought agains de{lning wo men as ^ , ecofemin - 

hon to nature, seeing it as another f harItl0 ny and syn • movemen ts 

b « essentiaiist feminists valued the concep ^ . nfluenC ed by J to argue tnat 
ism' became increasingly popular, c nuclear pro^" expte ssions ot 

of the 1960s. Women involved in anti " waI ^station-weie conn ^ ^ World 
all kinds of violence-from rape to war to ^ nature, ^ ecofemi . 

^le colonial aggression. Ecof eminists arg capitalist co . ope ration, 

are all victims at the hands of an "P 1 "**^ to express the theme 
nists frequently used the image of 'the we ^ wiarch al equation 

interdependence, and harmony. its acceptance of tion , pacifism, 

Anti-essentialists criticized ecofemmism ^ ^anty, r P uties with potent 
of women with nature. By associating ^ t0 inV est these q prejudices . 

and intuition-regardless of the un wittingly supp^ equaMy) ad vo- 

anthority-these critics accused ^^"'s organization for s citizens, 
^ oppoLon to ecofeminism, NOW * that ^ ^cnslble: 

«=ated the entry of women into the armed fore this of their 

s hould participate in all aspects of society. lt . As a {eminis m 

women should oppose male violence, not ecofe minism an argued that 

assertion of male guilt and female inno ^ ^ niso mon, 

became associated with victim *^ ****** ^ * m o its ideology- These 
the sisterhood advocated by second wav * ^ { wome n mt qus question , 
as patriarchy was incapable of ^*^£ aU voli's see^J is 0 f literature. 
Abates pointed to the complexity o J de ^ the feminist 
'What is a woman?' and they soon spine 

Literary feminisms femm ism. Feminists 

t the debates of second w approach truly 

^minist literary criticism was born of th wW ch m d of creat ing and 

brought to literature a suspicion 0^^ ^ g e rfu m works - wa s 

evolutionary. They were interested W* established a" as Jane AuSt n 

Perpetuating belief systems. Before the 19J^ nons litera ture^e he 
almost exclusively male-authored, with a fe the h d ^ that there existed 
^orge Eliot, and Charlotte Bronte. ^^utral. It was ass 
whole of culture-had been considerea g 



«h« if .J ™Z ; a l rep r ei,ta,lon of ,he ™°* be '^ p^« d - ,twas ;* «* 

because th m ,._ . SM '° at,aln ,he highest standards of literary proau<-» 
The first task of 1™°*' When they dld ' the y simply did not write as well as 

Amative plausibTrea ' CritidSm ^ t0 diSpr ° Ve **» ^P* 0 " * fn* a 
new attempt; i n m^Th^ ^ absence of women from literature. It of 
the social and econn^- 6 n ° VeUSt Virginia Woolf had written a powerful acco 
'A Room of One?o Wn ! C f^" 8 faced * women writers in her celebrated ^ 
bined it with new more TT *** feminists continued Woolf s analysis an 
Essies and also the^ncreSi wa ^ °f reading both the traditional lit 

singly prominent emergent literature by women. 

Ph^lU . . 



Phallocentric literature 



When the earliest of the naiy s ' S 
was limited by the lack of^f ^ Critics turned to literary criticism, their a ^ 
representation of f emale j** f texts by women, so they began by exam* ^ 
e «ly example of this annm u m male " a uthored works. De Beauvoir pro , e 
subordination in the work of'f ^ SeCOnd Se *> sh e analysed patterns of #t 
ah literature was subject to ir! 7 authors ' a "d was one of the first to arg ^ 
P racti <* of a Pproachi 2 * S ° Cial ideas ab out the roles of men and w*** aS 
'Phallocentric criticism " ^ a femi ™t perspective became ^ 

° ne <* the first e * sought to expose the masculine bias of the t*> , e 

writing after de Beauvoir ZT^ t0 add *ss the construction of woman ^ rP M\M 
P°Pular when it was first Z^T^ Her book Sexual Politics (1969) was in* ^ 
nd women must be under^" to the relationship bet^ 1 

2 hcati0 -; from this h der " 3 dee ^ emb ^ded power structure with £ e 
a r 8 ued, works to inculcate mat ^ the te "* 'sexual polities'. Patriarchal sO«M 

S£ h r negU ^ reZ enT; maCythr ° U ^ 

it 2 male ^ nd n ^ the biological sciences legitimize 

wom en nd S ° Cial in he D * ^-P^cularly the family-"^ ^ 

opp" c: subimed to £sz sphere - uke de ~ Mniett b w> 

AH a 2? ? S achiev ed by a * ^ instructed idea of the feminine. ^ t , 
a e wom * ^ a *> «^ ,Uon ° f **** violence and cultural P* , 

c^rr* th "°Ce ned according to a - ai p ° utics : a > d 

cemented I 01 ° f Political il 0rUy Until » became psychology 1 V a „d 
^Sffi* --t°^ b ; r * re-created sexual in^> 
most famn,, , exarni ned the w ori , , ex P ose the depth of this in»o j 0 di«w 

M n tl0n ° f mascu lines CUSSi ° n of ^ Ctatter*** ^ 

1 Wand ^ l eXamines Cn ^ 3 m — c £ 

ad ^ng descriptC Q T « ""W and imagery, htf**, ^ 

° f the rnale protagonist Mellors's po** 1 
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. lover Connie and the demeaning 
^ich contrast with the diminishing glances * Mfflett'sP^^^ 
worship of the phallus in which she partakes^ B which mai 

was profound, permanently influencing ^ ima geiy and lan- 

subsequently perceived. . a reC urring pa«em o ^ effecti vely 

Phallocentric criticism worked to estabU ^ fc^^^ ^become 

§ua ge use that would demonstrate cone dental m otifs. l n v ^ authors are 

heated a new understanding of seemingly c ^ ^ y in which can punish 
a staple of feminist criticism, radically alter » with wn ^ 

read. Feminists, for example, have pojnttfl examples would i ^ ^terous 
women associated with sexuality and lust y f ^ both of w mcn wgre nQtori . 

Korenma and Gustave Flaubert's MadaW . and torment. Bot deinonstrates 
heroines who eventually commit suicide in & fefflinlS t re ye nove ls. 

°«s for their frank depiction of female sexuahty, ^ ^ prog ^ ^ ^ 

**t both authors apply a conservative resoh. ^ for her ad ^ ^ proved t0 

In both, the transgressive female is event " al J re P ng thened. Again, We 
archal moral code is reasserted and actually psyc hoanalytic 
De an agent of political expression. was the introduction ' e<J the e mo- 

The primary significance of MUlett s pK>.e ^ purp0 sely un characters . 
incept of literature. Millett did not sugg e and stereotypurg in 

^nal depth of their work by consciously 1^^ unwitting y f e tQ uncover 
R ather, unacknowledged attitudes toW3ldS p demon strated that it is ? ^ latent 
*eir work. By examining literary texts, she ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ becar ne 

la tent or repressed meanings in much the rf dreamS . Psy ^ uncritica lly- 

si Snificance could be uncovered in the ^ ^ did no ^ ^^r theme of 
in creasingly important to feminist and uncover heoryW as 

S be subiected Freud to the same scrutiny « ^ ^ y choa J ^ , 
Orally absorbed misogyny. Millett cone btf ^ ^ an unt u w c0uld 
Roundly biased against women, and i wa sQine ^ before aspects 
Th « accusation had a strong legacy, and it prejudiceS from 
at tempt to separate Freud's personal and ^c ^ femn ist 

« his work that had potential value for ^ the second ^ establish a 
Phallocentric criticism characterized ti« ^ th eir , (l9 70), also 

^ters such as Germaine Greer used it to dW Tfje ?em^ tl ve 
Edition of male chauvinism. Greer's ^cuiture^^^ easily from 
e * a mined literature as a product of its P*""^ ar t. Greer s tex ^ h 
in hs irreverent juxtaposition of ^f^cc, tracing a ^ that Millett s 
S hakespeare to Barbara Cartland to D. tt^^e sustained attach 

°logy, and her work challenged the A by others ^ ^ but whereas 

fa Ued to do. Greer's approach was later devdope ^ P ^ 

°- the masculine practice of canon classic ^ ^ tn! „ the immediate 

Peer's has maintained its status as a sec appr oach. 
li °n today except as an example of an aban 



provides a particularly compelling example. In its recurrent images of da* <o 
nh bH n° mS ' C ° ntained the novel betrays an uneasy accept r* ^ 
«7 fri8idity ° f ViCt0rian womanhood. The madwoman in the ^ 
vSd n h ° me repieSents the -ge of repressed sexuality and th *» „ t 

^ZSZ nd the ' Angel in the *« ^ woman was supP i y < 

sciouslv inT 6Xperienced b y *e author finds expression, often 

meant th ** ^re with an awareness and sensl^ ■ t0 

^ZTZrr^ leader Can ^ beyond the surface of the text and 

Like X r mi , al meaning - Altho^ 5116 

*oke of ' voh t W *° C3me under heav Y criticism for her ideas. Al * t0 „e 

-d difl; n l T Zing ^ C3n0n ' her 4 — that women's 
ization of woln ^ CrCated a P arallel female canon ' P«PewatW5 * pesP* 6 
Showalta^ ; mtead ° f Writin § them into the dominant cultural dll*"*^ 
and her 'femakt S ^ n ° CritiCiSm W3S Seen as veerin 8 dangerously close to e 
however, A l it J ft ! , WaS aCCUSed of generalizing female experience. ^u- 

•* of £222? 0w " began to be ~ d for its accepBn ^ 8 10 5 

U *versalist J^ZT^ * *««* «** ^ f* 
speared increasin!, Specifi cally male-orientated practices, Sfto ^ D 

^chte X tswer:: 8 b y e ;:2 T°r ts faiiure to radkaiiy redress the C>5 

were defined as , e Ve ^ ideas of a literary tradition and car disgU ,s 

exa ^Pleof mascuir the Cult of author was seen as a P^of* 

aut hor, Showalter w mdiVidualist authority. Also, by concentrating on * ^ 

Sh0uld be lr k nl to r ^ **» to ^Ush under male pseudon^ 
ShowalterVe qual g b J t ° ri f ; f ee Wom en from such reductive analyses. It * a$ !>^ 
WUlin § to margin^ I T" was too easily incorporated by a ^ ^ 

type ' ^ was argued I! "' S ° ^ WOmen writers. Canonical 
and fa «ed to value' Z * ideas of hierarchy, authority, and ^ e „ 
^ - contrast ' ^ ° f ™ re 

* enc h fem inism) °. Kynocntidsm were the more radically subver^ P ^rf 

based and deconstructed ""^ Ie,CCted the P remiss on which ^ 

gender ln a revolutionary way. 



Voices of dissent 



Whilst promt ^e^' % 

f o*'"8 vote Tci^r f ™»i«s „ ere working thIough their 
'" CKM "8lV. be hea ' d ««■ number of *■£ 

e«re to position women as a unified, P° w 
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c that existed between 
•„„ the differences that exi 
iitv nf ignoring tne ui 

group, some feminists had been gumy & nd er in feminist 

WOmen ' mm on division between ^™Kn black women, 

Black women protested at the common d insep arable. to 

h; jtv,,t the two categories , th p te was more ui» 

discourse, and argued instead that the tw e> a nd there argued 

aU oppression was not ^,^^^^^^c^^ 

identity battle to fight. The term BlacK i identi ties to a mo The 

;bat it reduced a multitude of was a potent banner o ^ ^ 

non-white'. At the same time, Bl c ^ ted as a racist lue» y ^ ^ reduced 

notion of the Third World' was equal ly y d th at ^ ^ a$ 

Indian post-colonial critic Chandra Talpa ° strU cted the Third w ^ World 

women to the other, so the white woman na ^ . mage of the » v * that W est- 

other to her self. Consequently, there exis ed Moh anty dem g ^ 

woman' as uneducated, poor, religious, and ^ ^ power to P 
«n feminists recognize that feminist di ce of black wo 

how a feminist 

Prejudice by generalizing or dismissing the ^ ^ e mp le of 
Jean Rhys's novel, Wide Sargasso SeaF g voice t0 Bertha ^ by & ^ 

Perspective can be challenged by race. Rhy 8^ indian Cre0 le dn & subjective 

and creates a history for her* ^ ^ ^ and ^ ^ feminist 
marriage to Mr Rochester. By filling m the g F hoW A ngi ^ ^ of the 

Entity separate from Jane's narrative woman , of th e e ^ ^ 

eritics have unquestioningly educed the developed ^ Walker s 

white woman's self. A growing black em African - 

AmeriCa " " n's unique experi- 
in white feminist history, and texts such « m ^ ^ ^ black worn ^ and 
^ Search ofOur Mother's Gardens (1983) f 3 ther aspect of thee ^ q{ a blacU 

ence. The question of 'black writing' led o rf assumin g * ican women had 

s ome women questioned the potential ra ^ that A»«"^ ^ ^ idea of a 
esthetic, or a black voice. Walker, however, ag^ ^ nQt affor d 

a history of being fragmented and disloa i » hom o P hobia, or at 

«able identitv as perhaps white women co under atta cK showalter was 
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t^T!T n writin§ be§an to ex p- d - ™™^> for example ' v Tw^ 

el in 311 WOmen '" a -vel such as Charlotte Perkins Oilman s H ^ „ 

th * ^xual) utopia, could be seen to overlap with lesbian identity- Ea ^ 
relation^ W " terS SOU § ht to P^ent positive and realistic iti ci^ 

t h r; s : p ; to counteract a * — ; but , as ^ ****** ^ ^ 

betwe" 1 sh n8er ^ ^ emergi ^ lesbian identity would fail to recogni ttl e 
1970s a now rT" beC ° me t0 ° P res criptive about what defined sexuaW tneS e 
differs ! t ? kSbian UteratUre up around the necessity to »*• 
S lnt0 f eminist discourse. 



1105°' 

net 



New French feminisms: Kristeva, Cixous, Irigaray 

F ^ a ve 

Ssm^wfri" 3n altemative P ers P ective °n the many debat6S f mi^ ff °! 
around i960 when pi * Significant influence on Anglo-American feI " ^ 
ftwcft ftmi»!L Maiks and Isa belle de Courtivron's anthology ° f a n 

A ^rica. Whereat' WOrk ° f French feminists widdy ^ 1 Rig 

dement and soc T™" 1 in America and B rhain had grown out of the ^ 

This led to ^ FtanCe lt fr ° m 3 ^"hca ^ ^ 

African f erninism tentlon French feminism is more theoretic*, tf 

in ^ngruo U s about fa aCtiVism -orientated. For example, de Beauvoir B> ^ 

Phy, but her AnglontT" 8 ^ fCminiSt anal y sis The Second Sex lB 
as P ec * of her work T Were f requently inclined to ignore the f 

acco «nt of the self 2 or additional to her feminism. ^ 0 f ¥ 

and American femL "! k ^ W3S lar ^ absorbed into the voc*^^ 
3 libera l or socialist S * $ame time ' they continued to utilize her 1 ^ 
0f ^ks and de than an entirely theoretical one. F<* * ^ 

Parts ^ parent p^; 0 " 5 ** distance from their Ang*P^ c aX f 

^ntly - their engagement with linguistics, and 

ht ^y ^iticism. it Z " BrUain and North America, especially » „ S* 
: alte ^ SynocdticLranf. b ° th 3 C ° ntinuati - and a point of dep*^* + 
becom ing increasing 3150 interacted freely with psychoan^' n y, 

* and ^ ^:? m t0 f ^nism. In its combination of P* >> 
Sec °nd wave fen^ 5 * 8 ' V ^ feminism challenged and fur thered the 
*ne three ni ' 'idft 

%f^32^^ *£i and Luce 

re com mg 0ut ne C.xous. Other, quite different schools of fc* „^ 

^ynchronicity 0 f £j £ by ** combined appearance in H* 
femini ^, these three th ^ deaS ' 3nd *eir near-immediate influence 

nkeK We ^me to predominate. This is true de*P 
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bivalent about being identified 

*at none was born in France, and all three philoso phical tort^ 

- feminists. All three began with ^^ m . Like de major 
its influence on ideas of mascuhmty and t of thought 

Progression of male supremacy through dom ^ Western ideology 

inkers, and concluded that it has became s^mg gend^n^w^ 
now appears natural and unquestionable; of male on 

of thought-law, science, religion-are actual y *P ^ „ tb«r ^ 
ing a masculine world-view. Where they depart f m patt«^ 
ianguage as the means of encoding and n^"^^ to look at the psycho 
However, before considering their arguments, 
iytic tradition from which they began. 



Feminism and psychoanalysis Angl0 . A merican and 

though there were basic philosophical and dee ^^ 

p rench feminism, the general turn towaru y ^ signi f iC ant «tem. 

the role 

absorbed by British and North American the 0 "* The em phasi 

«« feminists found particular profit in P^*"^ th e view that women h 
°f culture and society in creating the self inferior^ freu , 

Orally conditioned to accept an art,*" J ^ fefflinists , mc ludi g ^ ^ 
had been widely discredited by early seco ly argued was an 

Millett, and Gree, Millett in particular had pers^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
forked to perpetuate sexual difference and fefe red a consid . 

Cerent quality of the female. His as an afterthought, a^ 

me n, with female sexuality generally tacke reduced te ^^^ his 

er ed in negative terms of, for example, 'peru waS further di n that 

t0 a frustrated desire for masculinity. Freud s ^ persuade unhaPP^ q{ ^ 

ideas were employed by conservative neo- had gl ven hology in The 

iheir social fate was biologically determine popular p - the 

de trimental effect on American women had calie ^ feminism 

F ^iMi«e Mysft^e, and in The Dialectic 0 ! ^ of seXU al dlfte dves .m North 

misguided feminism': both inquiring into tQ chan ge influe ntial 

filing women to change society, and Freud teUing ^ of 

America in particular, Freud became Kn ° ' ubera tion. 7rhoana lytic theorists 

a nalyses, as the most famous enemy of worn ^ dismissal( pS yc ^ ^ aspects 

in order to rescue Freud from unequivoca chaU vinism a was tne 

ne eded to distinguish between his cuH^V feminis t Freu feff|lntofIf 
of his theories. L most notable early adv** ^ i^^^^dy, 

fi ritish Marxist feminist Juliet Mitchell, who t ^.Fieudiar* ^ 

w orked to overturn some of the prejudices o consi dered a a d . {{erence was 

Michel! argued that psychoanalysis was noH recognized that gend 
but an examination of it. Crucially, Freu 
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2';,^ 3nd feminists could accept his valuable theory of gender < dU ^ 
houlH rj eieCting hiS COndusion ^ was inevitable. Mitchell ***** *^ & 
'anatorT ! aS 3 biolo S ical determinist-despite his famous ass* 

archaUaw 18 ^ ^ inStead be utilized for hiS ^ * mis ^ 

Mitchen" t 1S lnS f lled the Child **ng a P«iod of socialization. F^^* 
^he 1, u w ld be possiWe tQ ^ 8 P > fem . nism that wa s P 

Fem ^ lm P°^ntly, anti-essentialist nC eS 

^ e ~:::x Freud the idea that «** * formed by s °n^ aboy d 

rather than , * n ° eSSential sel f • I* meant that no single factoring ^ 
argued that in Tf* ^-ould predetermine an individual's ide* >o 
di tinguishl hefim m ° nths < *e child has no real sense of self: it is «* < 

^isfying love etionsn ' ^ **** ° r ** iS hieved 

oedjai co^r;;! h the mother - Gender identmcation is / 0 f S** < 

of ^e male) learn I' 15 3 CdSis in tne chil d's life, when he (Freud, of co fatfl e 
^e f^Z T ^ mUSt »*« -ther and accept the authority o » * 
Cher's body b cn ^ and 0rder ' »d once patriarchal law is a* 

*™ -teaa 0 u r e tab0 °- StrU88kd With ** ***** 

ca »ed 'obiect relat 2 Z the nature of *e pre-Oedipal period- Th ^ aP 

the unnamed moth ' * 6Xamined the P re " verbal relationship of t" d & 

interjection of the Z' ^ " discove red the omnipotent mother, who P ^ ■ 
This was a power jr? tent f ather more orally associated with F^%en* 
an ea <lier, more natuli ^ different women: spiritual feminiSt$ 
^ lesbian f em ni ! ° f C ° nnection and identification with a *f % ot n^ 

an « women was fe ma ! J ^ " * e idea that the P"™ 1 ? l0VB ^ nd 
*** pointed to the ' . , **** ^sexuality was an unstable state; ^ & 
^ was fu rther 3ct *f t pre-Oedipal identity was unformed and * 
his work proved by the French Dsvchoanalvst Tacaues 



lde * was fu rther d 1 in * Pre-Oedipal identity was unformed and sex* 
his work proved central! ,, *** * Knch Psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan V 
of Iri 8ara y , who t 0 the Psychoanalytic ideas of French feminism, esP 
Like F reud f roni * 3t his sc hool in Paris ^ *P 

^ ^can wa's accusT^ I" ^ hh Penary ideas of the n**^Jv^ 
f in °Pening Up Freud ^ haUVin ^ and biological essentialism, yet he ^ {r ui 
f0r fe ^nism. For Lacan ^ t0 ideas ^ language that proved incre d c n 

: e om - to recogn^::, :r difference is ^ ia ^ age - only s5« 

r ecogni Ze sexual diff erenr wh *t is called the Mirror Phase^ 0 g e , 

^ the world is knol?- """^ comes with the attainment of 
to construct and mainta^ 8 ° riZed ' and ex P res ^d. Using language, 
Wher e previonc, tain a s table self^d^Jl, ; „ ...^ co « a nd ot 



^truct and m^ain ^ and Z * < 

^ Piously m e chad ^ which self and other ^ 

em? 86 ^ the ^o -lT ^ m °toer had been indistinguishable- ^ ^ 
f6male ^hich threatens 2° f ^ father is -Gained, and the conned- 

the autonomy and self , de of the child) ^ s6 
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emphasis on language reinforced the ^ ^ ^ ^ 

hke Freud, Lacan identified a penod befor ^ and the sym R 
Kristeva describes the opposing ^ pre _ 

Oedipal state or - does ^ 

otic phase occurs within the pre-hng^ 5 ^ knoWS no bou dng process , 

is the moment before language in wmc it undergoes ^ deman ds a 

distinguish self from other. As the cm (when ^e mce ^ recognizes 

variously theorized as Freud's Oed pal phase (when th ^ 

decisive split from the mother), Lacan s ^ ^ sym bouc ^ aUthority 

itself as a distinct being), and Kristeva s e ^ nttoUed an d represse , ^ ^ 

is the social state, in which bodily desires a ^ ^ seinio t lC m y ^ ls 
of the father is recognized. Like Freud sun ^ synlbo 1C .^^^ unco n- 

ls never eliminated, and when it surface, ^ The idea ot s/sym bolic state 

always working to continue to repress tn ated that the co be bdieved , 
scions was significant for feminism: it dem^ nor as stable 
(Patriarchal order and control) was nei wn 
and consequently, that it could be over 



Ecriture f e.inine 

Starting from Lacan's proposition that tn ' e> articulating ^ {ounded on the 
ianguage, then it follows that language is m pWlosopny ^ , $ labeUed 

male view of the world. Kristeva argued i ^ the presc ^ differ . 

repression of difference: anything that ° rohib ited. Thus, m' ^ ^ Because the 
criminality, perversion, or madness, an reItiai ned as t d . {ferent( laC king-it 

ence w as suppressed until only the male Is othe , ^ ^ ^ prench 

subjective woman does not exist in the ^ ^ language- feministS) the y 

Allows that woman as a speaking T do^^ ^ mute Anglo^^^ projeCt had 
feminists say that even in language, w ^ fact The gy women a v01C e, 

argue, have failed to grasp the full meaning discours e by P ^ The 

nought to redress the silencing of a female voice w ^ ^ . $ temporari i y 

a nd had ignored the impossibility of acm ^ a woman k? ^ ^ to this 
female T does not exist in language; there ^ ^ a woman P^ ^ ^ mascuhne 
talking from the position of a man. So n writing th at 

question came ideas about a uniquely feminine, and 

hnguistic code. , anslatio n of *e French « feminine was 

'Feminine writing' is an imperfect trans^ I faoJnlS ^ ln the 

the concept had a huge impact on ■ ^ " 

described as a uniquely feminine style o all slg n ^ . fficult or frustrat- 

text; §aps , silences , puns, rhythms, and ^ . { $uch w „ting ^ and can only 
acentric, incomprehensible, and incons repressed t £ language 

ing to read, it is because the f exninine voice ^ ^ it 1S heard. 
s Peak in a borrowed language, that it i 
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<J ted 0 "* 

represents the symbolic: it is linear, logical, authoritative, and realistic an ^ 
t mmne behaving like the semiotic, disrupts the symbolic and threatens A { 
chaos where there is order. An example of ecriture feminine can be seen in * 'V^ 
h ' Whkh is Really f i»ed with strange images, and also with* ^ 
PaUSeS ^ diSmpt the ex P^d flow of the language. Kristeva al ly 
ZZ ! e T ne ^ MOdemiSm ' When of the early twentieth century <* 

Ecrinl f tradlUonal literar Y styles and experimented with language. , a nd 

witno " f W '"'" e ^ P0UtiCaL Thr °^ h W-ge, *e world is defined and struck ^ 
Sl^' ^ S ° Cial StlUCtUre of *e world cannot exist. So, by 
less 1 1 r ° f langUage ' the ^ disrupts the social structure. *» 
have never h deconstru «ion of masculine language than men do G> ^ 
afford ^ ^ C6ntre ° f hn « e or heen part of the literary -non); ^ 

won?en shoT V** * ** WOrk " An ^ant message of French f**£ ^ 
es P " 2 { " Cel f rate faCt that ^y are marginalized. This may **» M 
^ZoZ: T fl0m 3 Uberal Anglo-American tradition of 
t'ted wo" M tr S ' ^ ** ^ female -elusion is inevitable within a * ^ 
Position on 1 ^ S ° W ° men sh ould instead exploit their disrupt^- jde o 
<** worn" be c r r§inS - % refUS ^ t0 be assimilated into the mainstream * & 
ties' ( 197 5) ^ 1 ; ° r One of Cixous's most famou ** rf ^ 

opposition^ in 1 Pr ° CesS ^ wh ich male reason is ordered as a se ^ i 
e ^Ple, mawZ" 1 ? ^ half of ^ binary is always superior to the 0* ^ , 
^wuiai^' ^^vlty, culture/nature. In this ^^t**, 
bin ary structure wlv,^ '"^ half of tl « equation. Irigaray, however, #e 5 
^lyloadrd ;^ ' Tb * ^ Which is Not One' (1977). 
the »»* time, ^ ^ h not * h e self ('one', or T) in masculine ^cg^ 
by a ^in g that th! Z I the masculine binary system of V<>* ^ ^ 

Like the multipie oe r " ** * Unified ^ rnultiple: she is not o . dea * 

sin §le unified voice 2^ 0ften Used in ^ture feminine which dismP # 
cit y of femininity deiP l S ° le 0b)ective «« of the one God/father/author . 
and other in order to If impulsion to create strict bounce ^ ^ 

asth edifferencebetw ep r ^ indiVisible se »- ™e difference is ^«*^L 
0fth efemalesex I^T ™* phaUusan * the 'two lips which emb^ e^ 
° f Str ^tured oppos^ r"" ^ )USt the °PP°^te of masculinity, be*** cat eg<> 1 
^formhierareLe T , ° meS ft0m masculi ne logic and the will to dlV c e 

° f P0te ntial before;"" J ^ t0 the P-Oedipal unconscious, ^ ^ 

PaCeiStheun thin k abl e th ° f ^ Symbolic b ™po S ed. This u^V^ 
T^the^^^ 

° fe -inists, and t££ ^ ** the separatist movement of ce<,/> 0 f 
Z ° ne ' ^ere WO men c l ? 3 W ° man ' s *«* is particularly reminisced ° f ^ 

be hee. Although Kristeva did not advocate 
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^gn^ma.-scuune.ans.^cou^ 

language as Daly had done, she, like Daly, re Ang lo-American 

subverted and used against itself. f irline defied the tQ 

By celebrating the idea of f male ^sn^ ^ m 

attempt to overthrow the belief in a A to sig nal an insure y 

deny difference in order to support equahty femin j ne wa s n 

^ween Anglo-American and French fernrnism^B ^ ^ for 

a * essentialist as it first seemed. Spec*caUy, iated by erther * »• ^ a 

^inme as a mode of writing that could _* = PP ^ ^ a man ^ that 

example, worked to undermine the deeply h were cha« i y ^ 

^man feminine by arguing that " MSCU ^ witht bis. she ****** fragmentary 
held no real relationship to biological sex, an ^ writing wh icn ^ ^ 

essentialist. Similarly, Kristeva described an ^ feItlinl ne, sn ocated 

rather than unified; by calling it antl " phal it exclusively wit h wom , Ulysses is 
emphasis on femininity that seemed ^to ^ james Joyce , whose ^ 
this anti-phallic writing in the avant-garae techniques. Men, ^ {re . 

Particularly well known for its subversive WI » sQ thor0 ughly that * 

writers. 

Perform feminine writing. Indeed, she prov ^ ^ exdusion ot i ^ g ^ 

quently accused of focusing on male avant-g ^irn^ o {erence 

^r Cixous and Irigaray, the unthinkable ^ q{ wth an d ^ ^ 
alternative future, where the two sexes detin ^ body and on e be 

« celebrated. Although French ^f^ g -femininity' as a ^ ^ 
teristics and feminine difference, by def ^ pointed towards a ^ g neW 
appropriated by either biological sex, i reVolu tionary: they 
essentialist stance. Ultimately, these writers 
la nguage will eventually create a new society 

nd sex to Gender Trouble 
Overview, from The Second >ex ^ ^ ^ lt can be 

T he impact of second wave feminism on ^^^st inquiries it*> and 
^ficult to recall a pre-feminist criticism. Frorn to expo s _ ^ 

hmction of literature, feminists have used i m tne years ^ progre ssed 

radically undermine cultural assumptions a ^ uteratu re, t g category . 

ett's pioneering account of the sexual polit e ^ became an Kristeva , s 

heyond gender inequality to the ^^e, it can be he p ^ beg . nS with 
In charting the progression of ^* X «" m % to *>^**L against equality 
ac count of how feminism must pro ^ en; 

the"' rea ^.triarchy; flnaUy, 
liberalism, when women demand equality q{ a separati ^ as 

feminism, radical feminists reject P atriarcny bet ween mascUh d . fference 
*omen come to reject altogether the (anti-essentiahst) 
metaphysical. The first two stages respon 
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(essentialist) feminism, and both have competed for ascendancy throughout t e ^ 
of second wave feminism. The third position, however, begins to move W*» ^ 
torn the second wave, and into a third wave, sometimes called 'post-femm^ < 
wlT I'™ 161 difference falls awa y to the deconstruction of gender It** • jth 

Bud 1 t I , inflUemial b00k Gender ™ ( 199 °)' the gender t One is * 
bo T t BeaUV ° ir ' S idea of self ™« other, along with the statement 0 f 
g nd« ?! beC ° meS ' 3 wo ™n<, and developed an argument about the ^ 
defin L 1 • ar§Ued * at masculine ™« *minine, as two opposing B y 
suSf*?' ^ aitifiCial COnstructs su PP° rted b V im P° Sed ^ Ined ^ » 
CSbT* n ° rmS ' and by refusin * *e characteristics sodaUy ^ ^ 
S^S* 01 ^ ^ ^ Tories could be deconstructed, £ + 
tow * f ndei 'P° siti °n^ would then become available. For femtfjT t0 b e J 
po^T tniCtl0n haS im P°"ant consequences. How can there con* ? 
For som this' 0 " fminiSt POhta if t^ category of 'woman' becomes ^ * 

****** era ' when the division between ^ » 

^SfJ 01 ° thm ' ^ thW Wave of feminism be8inS * ente^^ 
fact, however 1 , yet ° thers ' reconstruction is the privilege of an e ti0 r>, 

su §gests, at the ve'r W ™ COncludes with y et more debate 

Y east ' that feminist discourse must continue. 
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^^^nS^jT 1 ** (L ° nd0n: Vinta 8 e ' 199? )- This b0 ° k C0VeIS Toro^ eS ' 
lndi «tion of earl seen ' m ° St infl ^ntial feminist analysis ever written- K P 

G ^ble, Sarah (ed thinWng - Hon' ^ 

2001 )- A collection 0 est"^ C ° mpmion to ««d Postmodernism Q A 

production to the ton Jf" ^ feminiSm ' structu ^ by theme rather than *« n °^ 
^ kernes and major It V °^^- This book is particularly useful for Its ex 
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Z^^nl^^ (London: Virago, 1986). This 

^nged over the y^ 0 3 usef * and interesting discussion of how 

nce lt wa s published. 
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filers, Susan, Lan^e ana Sexual ff"£%£* i^^S*** their thinking- 
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Cixous. Includes a very helpful summary of Ji^T^ th e best intro- 

Showalter, Elaine, A Literature of their ^f^te* *^*££**on recalls some of 
expanded edition, (London: Virago, 1W 7- . nHoduC tion to trie 

duction to the practice of gynocriticism. Biace ]ovan o- 

the reactions to the first edition. Wotnan ist Prose (San Dieg • . fl history and 

Walker, Mice, In Search of Our Mother's Gar^^ ^ image as a bla ck woman 

vich, 1983). Walker's collection of essays dis expenenC e of ^ £la e 

culture, and gives a very personal account of rf I ^*J*J^ W virago, 

Zimmerman, Bonnie, 'What has Never Been- An O contains 
ShbW(ed.>>1^ 

PP. 200-24. This essay is one of the most imp^ fQcused on W er 
a clear description of the topic, and is p 



Postcolonialism 

Elleke Boehmer 



The Jt^" 
^A^oTel 0 ' d6CadeS h3Ve Seen the Publication of a vast number ^ 
their many d7 *" aftennath desi Snated with the label 'postcolom 1 • y 

"udies which ™T eS ° f pers P ective subject-matter, what the critical 

Point. They are 1 I ^ b0dy ° f diSCOUrse share ' is a singlC Oration- 
resistance und Pr 7 Concerned with experiences of exclusion, demgr gS 

itse " to the h is t ? S ° f C ° l0nial COntro1 - Th - the term postcolon^^ 
^counter between* CUltUra1 ' and textual ramifications of tn t0 

the P^sent day. I ^ non " West - datin § f rom the sixteenth {0 it: 

the ^ionizers as well a^ ^ enCOUnter sha P ed a11 th ° S6 Tnial 

t e «s, and politics are i t col °nized. In particular, studies of postcolon* ^ a , e ) 

oppositional or cont^ in res P onses to colonial oppression which we # 

obl ique, and apnarenti 7 ' ^ n0t onl y 0 P e nly so, but those which were 

' P -tcoloniauC ^ f^*** - their protests. ^ < 

crural studies but it i ' * 03016 f ° r a critical theoretical approach in t^ 1 
distance to uniust and °' 35 im P orta ntly, designates a politics of «an* eI1 ds 
ba * across the lentil ^ ^ of P oli tical and cultural authority ^ s0 - 

ca »ed postcolonial a^oT^' and m day-to-day academic dis^' S ai 

and Gaya tri Spivak P ^ oach * commonly associated with names such as 1 ol o^ ] 
nat ionalist thinkers and * m * on ™ to recognize that the legacy of * ^ 
as ' if not more, i mport " dt t h h eoris ts Mohandas Gandhi and Frantz Fanon n 
f -^termination The t L ^ theSe in ^ping postcolonial concepts of <&*^ 
the °retical post-stru^?' ^ ditferent *«*tions of postcolonial th ^ ^ a* 
S 7 e ° f th * ^ conceptr Practical PoUtical-ie thus linked * ^ ^ 

C0l0 "ial politics and Wo l ! P ° StCOlonia ^m i n its first meaning derive fr°* v, 

Ild - Wlde Stru ggles for rights, as this chapter will in P alt 



The 'Doqt' ,~ 

post Postcolonial 



The prefix post inth 

ate d a vast amount of debate amongst en" 



a s' el 



postco 
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m the field- It is therefore as 
nd kev definitions m tne ^ designate 

f »st principles, historical frameworks, ana y ^ ^ wh at is literal i y or 

*ell to address this at times divisive issue a ? ^ th£ term to ^ colonized 

when we refer to a phenomenon aS P°' ' e d the watershed mo ^ rf ^ 
chronologically, as referring to that whicn ^ as m , interpre ted, as 

Peoples of independence from colonial ru , ^ ^ w be m0te wo J which cas e, 
dependence and the creation of W^f*' aga inst colonial*^ ^ ^ . reck . 
referring to that which questions and p ted baC k m ubU shed 

didn't its chronological scope ^°^^ m black ^^Jn^, not 
ouing, is the pan-Africanist novel Mto* ' *. v aX Congress, > EurQpean 
« 1930 by the founder secretary of the African ^ a character^ ^ ^ ^ 

a 'postcolonial' text? And what of the poey ^ ^ or Sa ro]m nthdr obliqu e 
R omantic mode by the Indian women po^ ^ writers too, 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries ha ve been devoted to 

refusal to speak of empire at all, P ostCOl 7 n0 stcolonialism to date h ^ ^ of the 

Substantial sections of critical studies ot P syItl ptomaticaliy ^ q{ chrono . 

tackling this problem of terms of *^' coloIiia Y be seen to be* (without tn e 

'Postcolonial hyphen'. 1 Can the term post- Afld does poS tc m0 re 

fogical signification (as in 'after political emp iona l response produC tions 

hyphen) therefore designate liberatory and opr ^ ^ e array of ^ appears to 

hroadly? Moreover, what does it mean to ^ fey means ot ^ experien ce of 

a nd political movements located outsrde m som e way ^ ltse lf a 

s uggest that all such phenomena ultl ff ,„ ostco lonial' on this ^ thinking 1S 

having been colonized by the West? s P implica^" of tne once- 
colonial term? By extension, a ^ orig ins on the P J^^ust, Marxist, 

that, while the postcolonial product n {ranie works (po ^ world . 

colonized world, it is analysed by way of ont ce ntr within 
e tO derived from the systems of ^^^ons are far ^ ^ do not aim a 
Many of the debates sug 

gested by tne* - ^ ^ that tne consisten r 

Postcoloniahst criticism; indeed, it is ^ meS is, as ^ b ^ m this absence of 
resolution. Discursive interaction across be » ^ a le a ^ wide ge0 - 

^ the character or mode of P°*»^ the empba^ we bra cket to- 
-nsensus, throughout the P^^ces and movem ^ ^ ^ h 
graphical and cultural diversity of the ^ m , However, g we re{er to as 

gether under the broad heading V#* appr oach or ^ king definition will b 

chapter broadly assumes that there is a . a ^ term , a* q{ pOStco lonial 

Postcolonial, and that it is not merely a ch «* by a wide r t0 

tempted. As is broadly agreed, at ^Jj m N eil ^^young), the postcoto- 
liters and critics (from materialist ^ aS Rob t ^ lts 

critics emerging from a po**actui^ ^ ^gg^^ therefore 
nial is that which questions, overturns and/^ ^ lty . P o * ^ ^ engage m 

epistemologies and forms of violence, J* aIld m odes 

ref ers <-—---■> >~ *»vk. ooliticai sua 
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such questioning, that aim to challenge structural inequalities and bring 
justice. 



a 



fcout soC 



la) 



Related political traditions 



set 01 

It is often helpful to view postcolonialism in a comparative framework al°^*^ 
Political practices with which it shares key objectives and modes of express^ ^ 
TZT' °, r u WOmen ' s st mggles more broadly. This is despite the fact that ce de s 
wl f ml f6miniSm have not innocent of expressing coto«^ * 
awa nP W ° men '- The tW0 a PP roa *es both arrived at points o * ^ 
ns Lt " T ^ definUiVe Peii0d « *» W P^ests, from the 
rST 12 * 1 in ^ aC3demy and «noniid not long after-although * 
pa t v exn,'"" 1° P ° StC0l0nia1 -™ a decade or so later on. This conjunction d 
"Car t " y ^ ^ that both caches champion resistance to en q{ s o- 

non-poU^XT' t0 °' ^ P0UtiCiZati0n ° f are3S conventi0naUy ikV' ^ 
^y sit w^e^^ SpaCe ' educati -, sport, the street; who may"*** 

CLntanrr^ ^ and cham P- of passive resistance Mo^S 
of civil dt ;t tlVe P ° im ° f between these two tradition • A ^ 

™ 1930s he ITi m ° Vements against the colonial occupation of ^^te & 
feminist an d Ju m * number <* strategies which we might now * S *tef" 

(manifested in thi SUCh Spinnin S as a mode of resistance to economy ^ eSS e 
«ally traditional il^ * erosi °n of local industries). Despite <***^0* 
^mantling of gen(1 faithfu1 ' matema l woman, he iconoclastic^ ^ 
such as salf anri «#***d the use of everyday dome* ^ ofd er 

c °me out and protest enC ° Ura 8 ed women to abandon seclusion in the hom 

"owever, contrary t T? non-violently 2 aV giV e, < e „ 

im Po«ant commona h r mpression tha t this invocation of Gandhi may 8 na5 * 
au *ored, or author J ^ postcolonialism is that n** ^ 

^iated with a d " h " * theorist ' or even a group of th*^ ffl* 

P^osophical tradiln ^ ^ ° f B ° th dr3W °" ^ ^ 

h ^«*P0ii£^l ai,d ^ of -tMsm. In the case of po*^ (fl f << 
logical orient l s tl0naUst ' ^nationalist, and anti-colonial strugg , ^ 
UCeS ' b « also, cSlT " Establishment post-structuralis ^ 
owside the West.3 % m ° des of knowledge and concepts of social |ttS* j 
u is Possible broadlv J' 
temporary posj^^ to tra <* three main historical and cultural # 0 f a< 

mal Cmical Practice. There is, first, the shaping » 
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•nned by both radical and 
, ,-heration struggles championed y coincide ). 
Gonial and non-Western national 1 ^ (the two c i d n ^ ^ ^ 

reformist nationalists and by Marxist re tm w0 rk of m strug . 

Often associated with this tradition is tn ant ._ colonia l activist i of| in 

nique-born psychiatrist who later became nstr uctive or interr g ^ has 

gle for independence. Secondly, there is tn ^ FoucaU lt a Sp . vak> 

Particular, French post^Ctutal^kxng^ ^ ^ Ed*^*^ others . And 
shaped the influential postcolonial tneo Leela oa continue s to 

Homi Bhabha, Stuart Hall, Ania Loomba- Gy nowa^yj ^ so . called 

^rdly, a strand which is regarded as pos si > concepts de frameWO rks 

be subtly important, is the influence ot ^ and of tn ^ ^ what 

Postcolonial or Third World literatures ■ sin ^ they ha ve 
initially designated 'Commonwealth 1 d in this order. a legac y of the Cold 
follows these different strands will be exam se , Th . rdWorl a, ^ saying( 

One final point as regards terminology- ^ disp arageme n t' ^ . , ^ <non . Wes f . 
War, though sometimes used as a ter and nation . s tates 

Claimed within postcolonial discour e a rf the >ndJP is leS s favoured 

'Commonwealth', which denotes the low 8 colonized by « a membe r of 

Which are historically linked by Great Britain ^ 

nowadays for its seemingly imperial ass ^^^y re cogmz 
the Commonwealth, although not alway 

■nst emP' l ' e 

Movements and theories aga« activism w 

naC h shows paralle 5 ^ (much like con- 
AHhough postcolonialism as a critical appro c ritica con P fo , 

*e 1960s as has been suggested, som ejU r ollt ^ ^ ^ cultural 

*Pts within feminism) developed ^^th century ^ A i geria 

dependence in the first half of ^^s^^^f^-^**^. 
reforms proposed by anti-colonial n^ em ^ here{or e formed the ^ Natlona i 
Ohana, and Kenya, and in the Caribbear, th ^ e ^ Congre ss in 

^ now call postcolonialism. As in In*^ (SoU th) Afnc n (natives , or co ion- 
Oongress in 188S, or as with the format^ O ^ ^ tWn; Th u 

1^13, these movements at first advocate^ l a ^ ^ ^ obtain ^ It ^dly 
^ed peoples into colonial society m emeal ^ ^ t0 tinU 

they began with fairly limited demands o P ^es mig ^ Qf non . whlt e 
became clear, however, that while th ^ and a llow Umi ^ econ0inic , an d 
with the outward appearances of socia ^ dis mantie 

self-representation, they were not pi P ^ ant i-colonial nationalist 

Political hierarchies on which then control ^ ^ ^ ^ deColonlZ ation 

With increasing momentum after : no . comp romise 
movements took a more confronta i 
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p'rCf; f °, U ? rS Predecess °- T he demand was for complete independence: 
aZZT ZT^ ^ ind ~ e ^ — stlines in Tanzania 

not only to thP T h ^ P6 ° Ple ' in South Africa >- Yet this demand & r 
militam m ; r,° n ° f P ° UtiCal StmCtUreS **■* -eluded liberation by violent o 
Aurobindo Gho h mt° * ° bUteration of what the 'evolutionary * e 

P^che By this th ' § ' * ^ m Al &™> named the colonization of *? 
tyand 2 SST * ""^ < Fanon ' s term for feeUngS ° f * ^ 

^^S^ CIeated ^ ^ eXperknCe ° f having been COl ° nially 

wo'dd, Imthetm! * ^ ° f ^ milita ^ - movements across the QpW*jJ 
war (WS^^r 1 !! ° f MaU Mau guerrilla actiyity in Kenya, to the Algerian *J 
continent of Africa ITf* 8r0Und for Fanon ' s Political radicalization. Across tn 
achieyement of Indian T * ** Caribb ^n, such movements, as well as the P r 

Harold Macmillan sn^i"^' Pr0dUCed What the tnen British ^ 
change'. Profound tramf" 8 ^ T ° Wn in 1960 called the ' winds ° f [P ° U , in 
Ghana in 1957 ( which J^T * * Be S innin g with tod ^!f d* 
next decade witnessed a veri^' rT^' PIeCeded ^ a P eriod of armed ^ L<* 
new flags: in Nigeria in iq«? ^ 7 ° f national ^dependence days and the raising 
Concurrent with such nolit . f" 3 and Jamai « in 1962, Kenya in 1963, and *> 
retrieval and animation of , ^ C3me also ' across the once-colonized world 
expression, and therefore of' °" S C " tore as an important vehicle of national 
u nciyili zed) inarticulate, irraTtT™* 10 COl ° nial exclusion of the n3tiVC * $ ^ 

* n the process of ' • 
"dualist leaders an^W^ W ° f the * respective campaigns for 
ln A1 ^ria, and Kw^ e Gandhi a ^ Jawahar.al Nehru in India- ^ 

^colonial liberation l n so ? * Ghana < hel P e d define the major id*** * e 
definitive concepts or parad l?" 8 '^ Sha P ed »d gave substance to some of 
late ; interpreted in the What have become postcolonial studies, esp*^ 

-^erstood the antl^^ ^ C f C ***** Said (as will be seen). In prfW** ^ 
de-es from Fanon^and Z^f « ? 3 *■**"■■«, or binary, conflict ^ s 
in?H ^ Shared such 7 fr ° m Marx >' of - against them, of self ** 

in C p U ^ e ^ ene § a iese LeopoldT T? ***** *4 of r^ 0 " 6 ^ 
n Pans in t he 1920s and ^ < ^enghor and Martinique Aime Cesaire, who en* 
obn lal lfhadbeen 30, J a situat . on ^ whi ^ rational p 

it w r ^ eVeryth -g tha^w n t ^^ion to the barbarism and l«a«a»* 

uplrr SSary t0 ^iatele bi " ^ ^ **** ^ 
0Wn > but also 

nary system whni ot -,i„ t^v,.^ ^^tonlv to be 



on- 
the 
# 
,utl>' 



upIideT 6553 ^ t0 re Pudiate7e bi * °^ these w "ters and theorists argu- d 
no r' ^ ah ° d -Cd It w ry SySt6m Wh0lesal e- " had not only to he 
"is d °^ there b ?ir imPOrtamtoob fiteratethechai if 

^^r^^z^ in ^ ^ the ^thecV 

disorder Z 1 b ° rr0Wed cultural rag - f " 8WeS ' ^ * 

y 0r ethically dege n e rate . h ^ socie ty was invariably tef^f { ^ 

e ' " W3S im Portant that they remake the**** 
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n their own terms, that 

sc «tch. it was essential that they reconstitute their Identity o ^ w giye 

the V Indianize, Africanize, or Caribbeanize therrise • ^ . mposed . 

bi «h to a new identity, to speak in a language that was c anti-colon^ 
^eorizing such processes of cultural as well as P of Passr* *** 

na honalists-li k e the Bengali radical Aurobindo ^ ^ Lusophone Afnc n 

(1910), Frantz Fanon in THe WretcHet of** ube ration and Cultu- 

tev °lutionary activist Amilcar Cabral in his spee ^,, e pr0C ess. This process led f om 
(1 ^saw the liberation struggle as involving throug h attempts ^ 

tempted cultural assimilation with the colonizer s ^ ^ demands for sel -helP 
P0li «cal reform, sometimes of an intensively rascal krn > ed intran.gent ^ 

^ ^elf-representation, the second stage. But if *e^^ a pos sible thud ^ 
U So often did, from this phase of forceful se*"**^ c0uld arise where national 
0ut hght militant resistance. As Aurobindo wrote, co 
Ilfe ' had to become 'perforce a national assault . 



00 ti colonial struggle, the 

* ^ tripartite schema or 'panorama on ^e ^ - flrst level 0 f colomal 
ke ^ote postcolonial thinker Frantz Fanon h on to a ^ d ^\ he 

Ration will almost inevitably lead the poliua*dn ^ u ,s 

Chance'. This second phase importantly in^ve ^ traditt^^ 
institution of identity through the reclamation of g third r f^h g 

ft0ni this stage, Fanon also suggested, ^"^^s^^^^ 

In this last phase the native intellectual, to whom ^ co ntrary sh J 
afte ^ having tried to lose himself in the people^ freedom , a nda ser g 

Pe °Ple' » In other words, through the process age ncy and 

P0li fical power, the native intellectual learns to re-e* e rf ^ three ^prog ^ 

^ that was damaged under colonial oppression^ T haS be en infl" be 

a ^s of amatory activism, in particular as ^ g ^ Edw ard Said (as 

w «rk of contemporary postcolonial critics, cn ^ havg 

dlscu « ed below). prally t0 mould, or are claim ^ 

m Ind eed, Fanon's ideas have helped more g enera " oStcolon ial resistance Th 

3 ^ ° f differCnt ^uch dtrent roo^^ re volu- 
/ the Earth became a virtual primer for sucn , Ngu gi wa in t > s 

^erican Black Power led by Malcolm X; the n *^,j st steve Biko's ^| aC ^^°^, oW erfully, 

Marxism in Kenya in the 1970s, and the act ^ differently ^ J 
^ement in South Africa (I960s-l970s). l^J^^^ZZoi^ 
^d the Marxist postcolonialism of a critic ike ^nriy«^ 

A/r/c«„ M „ (1990), but also Homi Bhab ^ ^ M , s/cs (1 
COl °nial process, as in his introduction to Fanon s 
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o i . in thei 1 

Mich approaches have been in their different ways influential and incisive. 

aftermath, however, it has become important for postcolonialists to avoid the '^1 ^ 
quotation of Fanon as unquestioned authority-a phenomenon which the A 
American critic Henry Louis Gates calls 'critical Fanonism'. In so far as Fanon s 

both of postcolonial subject formation a 
colonial, oppositional politics, a tendency has developed which, as Gates notes, sugS 
that any Fanon goes'. Forms of postcolonialism have been constituted out of an * 
mix of different theoretical approaches to which the name Fanon is sometimes at a ^ 
Z!l aS 1 ° f ' C ° rreCt thinkin §' ln contradistinction to this, it is 
nairr, ^ aPPIOaCh Was alwa ^ ^ in a revolutionary and Marxist 
nationalist tradition. 6 

Jne?a^ y T ^ Why Fanon has a PP—d so malleable lies in ^ff^S 
pX an l h , e0rieS " ° tder t0 rend « them the more applicable, an ^ 
Lm t m e T": 1 ' * Colonial situations across the colonized * 
^2eTT imimated ' WS theo ^ appeal both to those who 
* <^ ° f deCOloni -tion and those who deal in colonial ^ 

Th s t r f renCe t0 his Particular concern with colonial double 

Afric II" 1 ^ fl0m ^ *** ° f ^ the Si- 

alism ^2:7 E - *• Bois, once again underlines the fact th at ' p0 

Bois, Fanon ZTT ^ ^ minds ' as as «n material condition^ , 
^Itobe th^ r SUCh imp ° rtant ^0- as: what is it like-*** does 
As a h ° a Stare? f ttie 

Psycholog^Sts F T n ' S W ° rk ^ Alg6ria * fact be * an WHh WS analy bUs^ in 
Black Skin, White MasL d ° mination ™d disempowerment (as P u ^ 

conditions the obiecf CIUCIal contribut ion was to point out that una ^ 
dependent^ with-tlT ° f mateiial °PP re ssion involves-indeed, ^ 
tied in with his im™*? ♦ ^ ( ° f bein 8 made to feel infeli ° r) ' ^ 

ary with, or generated au^ 1 ^ that anti - colonial resistance was always cO ^ 
encounter. So at the ve Same time 3S ' coloni zation: it did not post-date t ^ 
them, native response, Y ^ Euro Peans met natives and sought to ^ 

*e conditions of doming 0115 ' recalcitran ce, and skulduggery were bent on 

The abstraction of F hvthe faCt 
that, f 0 Uo Wing the FrenT 'V* 00 ** Was facilita ted as well as accentuated W aS a 
si »gle syst emtic format % PhUoSOpher Sa "re and also Marx, he viewed c° m 'e^ 
T1 * chief, and cruc^ " set ** oppressor against t^tf^ 

0 PPosition is racially^nrTT ^ Marx is tha * in Fanon the class-based d ^ 
be *ce Manic^ The ' / COl ° niaUsm is a situation of white against b 
Me ^i in his influent a T 7 the colonial anal y sis ° f ^ 
fong foc us on the system ^ ^ C °'°" izer ™* Co,on ^ ( «d C^t 

Terences, SUgges Respite some concern with local geographic and . 

rat her than British c „i« ^ ta this *gard are marked by the history o * 

1Sm - In comparison with the French, British & 
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• iiv however, as if 
A idiosyncratic P* adoH „JLj in readings 
al «ays tended more to the ad hoc, plural, and ^ widely apt- then 

^ Regard of this historical legacy, Fanon s rdeas^^ ^ ^ niahs ^ 
of British colonial and anti-colonial textsA ^ ecleCt ically xnte f ent c on- 

off er a key reason why his work has tended colonia i theory is ^ y . olence of 
Fa non's most controversial contribution t v ^ of opp osiuon > phase of 

Erring wolutionaiy violcna as the most e " C t of the third, mos ^ waS 
c °lonial oppression. This is reflected in his ace proper* as a 

^-colonial opposition. Fanon's belief m t nce propound ^ ^ con . 

Gently a departure from the strategy ^ ot " er . Fa non propos , non . entity ' 

^eans of exposing the inhumanity of the c ^ the co ^ ^ {uture , 

tta ^ h is only through exercising oPP oSltl ° n s0 be comes a mak ise ca n be 

l *es history into its own hands, as it were, condi tions no reproduce ir 
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ttat y- h is only through exercising °W oSlW " d s0 becomes a maK ise ca n be 

ta kes history into its own hands, as it were, condi tions n o duce in 

a historical a 8 ent for the first time. Under colon^ ^ ^ ^ ntua y ^ ^ ^ by 
ma de with the colonizer, no strategic ground I g ^ versUS co y . olence ^that 
0I * form or another the Manichaean confhc ^ refining 



ma de with the colonizer, no strategic ground I g ^ versUS co violence ^that 
0n e form or another the Manichaean c° n f * the refining &r 
la Ving waste to the whole system-by dep ' X bede stroyed. lf thu s operated 
Sialism and the complexes of ^°^ op p OS ltlon, Fanon him ^ m oWI1 
A» regards his own theory of anti-colon 1 oPP^ the eI npha no w 
Wording to a certain double consciousness. B ^ of an ti-co ^ p0Ssibili ties of 
partite system, now concentrating on ^ ^ logica l damage an ^ ^ tna t 
^loping a more quietist analysis of J j these , howeve w ^ ^ ^ 

hea hn g under colonialism. He perhaps recoil ^ ^ .^^t p 
the cathartic ejection of the colonizer ft* 
Pt °cess, and the basis of a reconstituted hum 



^colonial nationalism and nations ^ ^ ^ ^ Gandwand 

J examples of Fanon and 

> mi , the postcolonial critique which ^st Rohert Young 

^ a long tradition of anti-colonial a ^ storie s. U is or 'creole^ 0 

eclectic i« ~« „mir S and tributary W _ sheer mixf^^^ have become 



he examples of Fanon and au^ - o0 w » and is aiS u - 

r mi, the postcolonial critique which ha st W*™^ Ro bert Young 

fro "v a long tradition of anti-colonial ^ > It is wh * ^ - cre oleness « 
e ^ctic in terms of its politics and tribU The sh eer m^ have be om 

ha ^ irately described as a 'th^^lng why a ^ eore tical concept ^ 
Pos tcoloniali m goes some way towards xP ke y * wh y the « 

- id ent, there are so many points of d-Pj^ betwee n tbm ^ ^ B it suhtiy 
lnt erpretations (such as of resistance), as an opp osi 

« a lack ^ ^L..„ ^ as to what const* _ ^m and ex dram a 



: uie rpretations (such as of resistance), as an opposi 

1S a ^k of consensus, too, as to what cons* ^ d ex ^ stark ly drarn a 

SUb versiv e and internal to the colonial ^'^ve cont^ ^ mtion to P^t 
Tb ese many points of divergence and often ^ . mp0 t nce ^ In 

in the different readings and re fraction ^ ^ {oCllS m p 
Gonial self-formation. Such debates form 
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as & 

nutshell, postcolonialism draws on contrasting understandings of nationalism 
means of self-determination. Is it state-based and hierarchical, or oppositions i 
hberatory? Does it promote a progressivist or a millennial politics? Such drverg 
have, ironically, also strongly marked the fortunes, or misfortunes, of the postco 
nation-state that emerged out of the post-1947 period of independence. v 

ine antinomies of postcolonial nationalist thinking highlight the fact that na 
\m is itself an essentially contradictory political formation. It is what the po 
theomt Tom Nairn has called Janus-faced: it looks both to the past and to the fii 
as theorists of the nation influential in postcolonial studies like Nairn, Bened^t A 
tradH , Chatteiiee P ° int 0ut < the nation occupies a dialectic betwe * 
^ns rtr" * e m ° dem ' b6tWeen the P u » ^ assert claims to ancient 

such :t:;:r ic ~ and sociai equauty - in coion ^ s > 

struchlf T he tWentieth centur y' native elites built 'modern P . 

the Ben.aliT! ° Wn CUltUral resources - Leading nationalist tateU«*> t 
ttj^ «* ^ Kenyan anti-colonial leader an ^ 
and emisLl! 7 ^ tended ' therefore, to be at once custodians of « 
A Z 2 ^ a ° r Cmity ' th0U8h in each «* of course in differing 

nationrj^e^r * ° f — ** " ^ ^ * 

Aurobindo oL! * t0 ^ rooted instincts, like those of Ken) ' 

response to ^"T* Stress that the nation entaUS ** ' welat^ 

that have emerged oan,v COnditi0nS U CapUaliSt econom ?< h ° riZ ° ntal ^tL^ 
group, which incl^l * Pr0dUCt ° f the Gonial encounter. The ideas of * ^ 
predominant ' he Indian th eorist of cultural nationalism Partha Chattel! stud y 
Imagined Communities 'Z P ° StC ° lonial ^cles today. Benedict Anderson's 1 ti ofl 
*at a national identl w^ h3S been Phenomenally influential in W ^ „ 

^ ^ther, constituted out of th ^ SOmethin S that fl ° WS in 8 P In, *** * 

the consumption of the sa 1 ex P eriences that a society has in common- 

Given these many n6WSpa P ers an d other forms of media. ^ 8» d 

in particular nation-statk J* mter P reta tion, it is not surprising that nation , 9 [ 
world. The source of ma 

' S P rod nced highly ambivalent legacies in the p to0 K 
^ in toto the structuresTa " that the P°*tcolonial na*** ^ 

to the cultural and eth ! lty ° fthecolo nial state, which rarely bore any ^ 

™ion. Class hierarchies CO%, * ns of *fi people named as citizens <* ^ 
difference being, as Fan.' Ietained int ^t from the colonial period- ^ 

% impoverished and ^ ^ 3Ware < an aggressively chauvin*** t »e 
w hite colonial elite Mor!.'* Wack bourgeoisie had now taken over - s 
boundaries were usualh **** in situat ions of partition, the indep*f ^ 

izin § Europeans, and broT, ^ ^ the ° ld colonial borderS ' ^ «^ 
dif ^ing cultural group -T the sa ™ problems of forcing * 

a^poj^ ° live together as one nation. As colonial ^ ^ 

' 3 *** and even malfunctioning colonial structure 
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„ asffl a«ne W coated— 
°ver virtually intact, even if it now sporte a t d as a n aberrant, 

new name and a newly named capital city. ofte n opera e ony)) . B y 
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'« virtually intact, even it it 

^ name and a newly named capital city. ^ often 0 peratea - By 

The postcolonial nation has in prac tice, ^ colony (or P ^ tQ 

Politically independent yet economically dep ^ different co nt y called 

*e same token, the period of formal colon ^ e Nkruman int de ^ ence , 

^at independent Ghana's charismatic le mainly ^ ^ ^thing 

"^-co/oniafow, that is, colonialism by otn W fact tur deeply 

0r 'hag independence' to quote the Kenyan wn ^ ^ l970s wen t ev^ ^ ^ 

of a charade, the more so as postcolonial nati Many poS tco The 

• debt - - - — - for development ^ ^ ooStc olonial pes ^ 



of a charade, the more so as postcolonial nati ^ ^ p0 stco . ffl . sm The 
in to debt to the West in exchange for developm^ ^ postcolomdP^ ^ (&nd 

theorists have since joined Ngugi m his v 'ind^P Qn the 

^ian writer-activist Arundhati Roy, for e ^ nQ snU fflin g o won>t 
We nt), elections come and go, but there h ^ ^ fortified . we, ^ wQuld 
c °ntrary, the old order has been consecrat ^ ' dence , a vane > ^ a 

P a use to look up from our groaning ""'-^ has in fact pres 
a 8ree with Roy, far from offering food and exC lusive preoccupa- 

'^ooden loaf . , ation alism has been its ^ . n recent 

A further problem of early postcolonial n identitie s, a ten . etnnic 
hon with homogeneous or monolithic na move ments wo . nadequa tely 
^ars has led to the emergence of co«n^ ^.^e was ^ along 
^flict on a grand scale. The ^^^tity might be ^ from above . 
se nsitive to the multiple axes along which linage^ ^ Caren 

^ch it might fracture if forced to ^^'ostcolonial ff^^tfng identity 
ln this context of crisis, as in the work of th V ^ of con P ^ migrant , 
Ka Pian, and Inderpal Grewal, more ^'^ooi^-^^ucntlal *** 
^ space have come into prominence within p th w orK as ^ be 

mu ltiple, and in-between identities draw strong^ ^ and H om 
S e neration' postcolonial theorists such as y demonstrated 

Su 8gested in more detail. , nalislD are P artiCUla ^ mb ers of writers have 

The contradictions of postcolonial national ^.^ N um ^ in th e 
in Nation to the position of women in* N . gerian noveh Ray and 

c °ncerned themselves with this issue, from ng crlt ics ial con texts, 

to Arundhati Roy in the 2000s, and* spectrum o p ^ oft n 
M °lara Ogundipe. As has been the case ^ usually > ^ nation , as the 
3 ^ious difficulty arises when nation-** ^ al identity ^ence o 

^oked as mother-figures, as ° f ^ in H 

Medians of tradition. Despite the ach evem ^ ar nc p ^ inhabi is 
th ^ symbolic role has been that women ar e* ^ The douW ^ of whlC h 

° f Clonal citizenship on an equal ^ ^yes from cu ^ ^ ^ oU t to so- 
S ^h that, when they then seek to ^^"s, they are acc^ rigbts . 
the y are nevertheless the designated expon claim s 
c alled Western values of self-determinatio 



It was admittedly the case, in particular during the 1970s and 1980s, that rem 1 & 
movements located in the West often approached non-Western women's struggled ^ 
patromzmg way, expecting them to conform to their own modus operandi Yet, 1 
context of women's movements for social justice world-wide, it is important to eflV 
size that feminism, though a product of Western modernity, has been subtly re* 
and adapted in the different social and cultural contexts where it has been taken up- 
Thud World women, therefore, independence represented, at least in P^ 3 ^, 
begmnmg of promising new, 'feminist' movements of political resistance. In ^ 
however early postcolonial movements for female self-determination were often 

wiuim tne entrenched colonialist structures of the new state, in which tra 
L7e.n ieS ° f P ° Wei ^ bCen reinforced b Y Perceptions and values favouring * 
SSScT" fl0m ^ Only recently in countries like Kenya, ^ 

uTto a"' t T 8iaSS r °° tS ' ° rganlZations ta ^vlng women begun not only q{ 
iuiiy to assert themselvp* hut 4. u , .u P ir poWei 

numbers and the™™, " ^ * IeC ° 8nked ° ffldaUy ' ^ ** ^J^*"* 

p»v« y , « e„, j;r„TC:;r aroumi which ,hey have 

Leading twentieth-century postcolonial thinkers 

Postcolonial world' vei profouridl y important in shaping represent^ 

Said's ground-breaking ♦ / agreed that * was tne P« blicati ° n ° ^ 

the begi nning of do*/ * ° rimtalism (1978), which in institutional terms j0 

-Portant was th at TaTv T ^ ° f the main reaSonS Why * 
Particular that of Michel / non ' materi alist post-structuralist critical 0 f 
colonization, so pointin Cault ' to the Political, cultural, and material re ^ ^ 
wake of the work of the V ^ S °' called worldliness of colonial writing ^. 
tive literature and a P a i e f Ptlan " born Said , who was both a US professor of ^ 
characteristics of postrni! ?" aCttVi$t ' this has P er haps been one of the a i 
Practices and carL ° ns T^**®** Critics concerned with anti-coloni* P j of 
Cursive content of ^ t a ^f t 1 ta ^ and frustrated by the highly t e^ y t0 
conditions of exclusion an.T 3iy theor y< hav * sought to relate this , 
^ch critics have included r depfiVation * both colonial and neo-colonial *t 
to the Indian colonial Spivak ' w ho applies Derridean concepts of * tf0 0 

t0 *e psychological comt ^ H ° mi Bhabha < who has reread Lacan * 0 . 
Porary influence of postel ? ° f native a * will he seen- „ & 
P0We 'H if at times P l b e ° nial ^ before, must in part be at**** ^ 
practice. ™mat lc and compromised, cross -over between 
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E dward Said . ns wW* onof TZ 

blications, 1 - ,., s ^ e a tnai 
J 0 *«r„, ism , and in two contemporaneous pu that Foucau ^ 

(197 ^) and Covert islam (1981), E^f^^ti<mP^ o ^tlve,^e 
P0 ^r operates through systems of knowledge ( nt ^ ^ colonial ^ ' stud _ 
a PPlied to the ways in which authority was exerc ^ anthr P ^ ^ 

; Uled in part through being represented in census^, and ^ ^ 

6 U S ' a "d the law as weak-willed, inferior, seco or dis ^ tanding and 

themselves. 'Orientalism', therefore, as a syste ^forf for u for donlin . 
0de nt/the East/Palestine, functioned as a «co pora ^ , a western y thus 
filing other peoples. In Said's words, oriental ^ Oricnt^td ^ 
> restructuring and having authority over ^ donlin an Africans, 

Vnded on an absolute distinction being made ^ aS sU ch, value . la den 

°ther peoples or 'underground selves', not on* ^ ^ conform to 
Catib heans, Latin Americans-in fact everyone w ^ that 

ma § e of the dominant European self. of spin -off and r these 

. Sialism inspired the production of a n ing . Forem ^ , hyper 

> d , refine P d , and expa nded aspects of Said ( s a 

A *is Nandy , worU on the effeminizatio" ^ * Gauri v ^ ^ the colon i Z ers 
>line' colonizer) under colonialism ^ through ^ christoph er 
^ of the education system in imperial India a values ^ q{ Africa as 

^>ted to inculcate the superiority of the. r ^ con stn i ^ & ^ 

B/a„. Dar ,„ ess (198 5) has also valuabl , ^ disc 

§ai ^t the Eastern 'Orient', how it was se up ^ EaS t. talisnl that Said 

U >en other in relation to the dualisrn .of ^ disc0lirS e of ^ t 

n Yet ' as well as these elaborations, from the 1980 & _ . „ waS targ ^c- 
f °Posed was also fiercely contested on a numb* ^ 0 r 

Sf its generalizing and universalizing ° f ^ ( ^ 

^ d in similar Lys), and for its W^^rns* of ^ ppa rent assump 1 ^ 
>r, ce n trea ness, directed against the tamt d h } Hrs a P P ^ Weste n 

remained bullish, however, about the la«e ^ int0 h ^ t0 say, 
| -loni^ peoples were utterly silence ^ hi ^ their ob) ectiri- 

f e "rs of knowledge also came in for attack. l0 n, 
^ d Regies and languages with which to resi ^ h k 

Ca > to answer back. critic isms, most exten ^ key cU tural 

c ^ lat ^ work Said vigorously took on these cr t s0 m styUstica f 

^ an d ; mperifl;i i (1993 ), in which ^sd^^'to^^ 
°>ons of the West, opera as well as ii^^ ls concern ^ same time 
^holically, of imperial dominance^ mtoV ^ on th e P^ 
c S o the invisible ideological scaffolding of, say, resp0 nse- » and the orists 
C 0 nfro *ts the crucial question of anti- or pos^o o ^ Ru sh 
f independence writers such as the Bombay 
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rZTf? f 6 Fan ° n ' Said l0cates so -«s of resistance in processes of reading an 
I es IT §rain - He nameS SUch resist -t reading J**«toL So he 

vT° l0nial WiterS 3nd Crifc ways of answering the colon* 
h eXPl0mng the Stru ^s over meaning which take place within * 

eives (by auth ° rs uke **** «• ^ H^ d ' and conr 

^i^i^^ ° f inferior ^ - d — ^ said arg tiSn 

short the k ^ ° n ° r the forms, styles, and symbol 

subvert y ad l™****^* «* dominant texts and myths of colonial Europe^ 

ridi r and refute how they thems nx e £ 

own perceptions of the 2 h ' T " ^ they ^ thdr OW ° ^ 12'e 
-ly aesthetic ^ ^ ^^^TJvTwo^ 

anti-colonial effects that u Y ' Cy Use texts as tools tha nlonia 1 
independence involves not f* mindS - For Said ' ^Tso & 

reclamation of culture In v ° f S e °g ra P hical territory, but a ^ 

prominent critics inri„H- T g this case ' h e joins voices with a number o 
^ the influentS ^ ? ^ Gareth and Helen Tiffin, the ^ 

shaped by Said's ideas P ' >e W Bflc * < 1989 )' a work that was itself I* 

Wi th Cu/ture anrf / mn „ r; ,. l1t for 

^om resistance is alw" s ? ^ thUS ' t0 an extent ' P arts W " h ^ > 

therefore as locked into it a PreSented as ec l ual but opposite to the system of P oW . st ' a0C e 
interpenetrate the imperial ^"^ thiS ' Said points out th at while the forces of res> ^ 
reconstructing its stIU ^ lme - they also work tirelessly at undermining an ^ 
makes the irnportant ^ Pledge. By speaking of reconstruction, howeve , 
cha nged both the material ? the ^ -counter often fU»^ 
indigenous cultural resource u ^ " atiVe c °nsciousness. As a result, V**O {0 * t 
materials of cultural resistant mi8ht 0tnerw ise have provided the means an 
pu - form. This meam ^ ^. ^ ^a^ble, cerLly not Inunadult^ ^ 

reworkin gofexisti ^ a ^.stance may in many situation s be confined 

^refore, even if Said uSf* and ^tmes. , oUS iy to 

dea > with native resistanc Z I in C "'«^ and Imperialism than ^ . $ 

0 b ; -comply fim ^ ° h - the construction of the resistant, ****** » 

Rations of identity d 'r St by specifically Western <°»*^ 

*«* involves ' ^ sample, of self 

versus other). For him, c ^es*' 
"_° as stereotypes of th. tJ ' techni ques and weapons of 

negation 01 ^ 

ther . eventually to trap ^ ° r the "oble savage in order first to ren^ 0 

sit ° Utright m SaW " that th ^ a-e more centrally V 

ctt IT ° f C ° ,0nial -ean n L With *. breaks, fault-lines, and silences ^ p 
Creatl ve, recalcitrant force" of" ' * these Points of weakness, they a**.* of 

* e C0l0ni ^d find ways of insinuating them* 1 
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nflicted, binary situation would be 

^Pressing the agency that in a more openly co 
""mediately silenced and overturned. 



Gayatri S P' IVak e theoretically sophisticated if 

Ga V a tri Spivak's name is associated with Indian-bom USA-based cntrc s 

** indite writing in the postcolonial field, yet the ^ ^ ene ty 

^haps most crucial 8 interV ention has been, very . mportant dec - 

° f colonial oppression. Beginning her theoretrcal wo rk ^ ^ « 

^colonial studies, the 1980s, she has been cone rne ^ na , e s or th 

b0t h pronounced and subtle, which separate tne world today). She emph 

COlo *ized< (including also migrants and asy^k^ ^.^ formatxon un - 
Sl ^s how different forms of otHerin g , or not necessarily commen 

Sialism, even within the category of the oppressed, ^ ^ A d ^ 

S t Ura hle the one with the other. Contra the tendency m ^ nstructive techmques o 
0 *e colonial oppression as monolithic, Spivak adapts h ^ contradictxon^ 
Her ^ntor Jacques Derrida to locate so-called po m «c ^ up ulus trates her mten 

^nia, representations and consciousness. In ^ ^ forms whicn m k on 

^ more clearly-she has often insisted on She has also n** 

het ^ogeneous colonial experiences and forms of underst n ^ ^ ^ spots 
6Xte ot to which postcolonialist forms of ' d 

issues, takL up traditional — ^^ on with the 
s W's 1980s work is closely informed by her mt ^ and D P sh 

Suba «ern Studies group of historiographers, »cludm^ ^ colomal and 
taba «y. From its inception, the group has been cone n , y ma rgm hz 

^onalist readings of Indian history in order ^ which has an u tun 

S ^s of society, in particular the peasantry. The « « ^ ^JZ*- 
^ etymology ,is derived from group ings ^^o ia lism 

JJ 0 u sed it to designate non-elite soaal cla s es ^ under co 

Pl ^'s contribution to the understanding of th eyen more downg ^ 

S*"^^ was to expand its signification to ^ m for example, 

y these, and those who do not figure on the so women . 
U ^heduled castes, untouchables, and, withm^ ^ s « th ^ 

In ^r celebrated essay 'Can the Subaltern Spea^ retrieving the vo e 
^ ^ social-historical analysis which is mo* ^t » ^ practrce o»ha 
f^ally and historically , silence d' groups to silence -A 

an ^ the deployment of privileged knowledg ^ or espea^l J 
^in g ap P i ies y when < Firs t World' feminist ^ u explores at ^ ^ 
Really, issues involving Third World women, as Sp assumption con _ 
c F ^h Feminism in an International Frame (1 987) these 
^onality of womanhood legitimates rdent h ^ wom en are 
tltUen cies, whereas it is in fact often the case tha 
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for the others, displacing them, replacing their voices with their own. As also in the a* 
of the placing the Subaltern Studies group, the mistaken assumption is that * 
bomT T Cher C ° mtitUteS 3 trans P arent -dium for the transfer of knowle 
ubalrn ° niZed C ° nditi0n - Inst ^, Spivak is concerned to emphasize, so-cal* 
wor d t is?" 0 " 116 " iS 3 P roduct ^ elite discourse, not a concrete entity * 

wi hi to ? S ° Cially aUth ° riZed hn *»* n0t 3 Sdf ° r SUbiCCt try 

Spivak w SUbalt6m WOman ' as R °bert Young writes in a comment^ 
S P v k r; C ° n,inUOUSly 35 the <*i«* of patriarchy or of imperialism'- £ 

of P ostcolonial P criticism y must be the ^ 
subaltern in the "^ruction, rewriting, and indeed silencing of the 

Spiv 1^' {■''" ^ 
five fIL'J in U a S t ? SU u 8eSted ' rig ° r0usl y directe d to points of contradiction or 
assumption As n n ' * layS bare W> or 'aporia' within its own ideolo* 
-spoLn'cit "l C ? qUe * —1 of liberal feminism/^ 

(WW)), she is co^n r emS( '^ 

deconstructive hahit k • 163(1 aslant a text ' s surface significations. But, ^ 

a ^^^2T as negativist - ^ vak is at p ains to un X^ 

system of colonial control mensions -how it seeks the dismantling of tn ^ 
colonized were said to *° ' Subversion of its essentializing tendencies (as w ^ 
»» highly theoreticallv ZT^' 3 definitive sava 8 e ry). Indeed, for all that he ^ 

Wo * is that colonialism is° r r d ' ^ f ° r ^ that 0ne of the im P licationS riSi " g \ on * e 
importance of ma ki ng ~ ^ Wely a disc ursive product, she has always insiste ^ 

ination and ineq ua iit v Zh aCtlCa1 ' neg0tiated interventions in situations of unju - c 
essentialism. By this is m ^ *"* emphasis °n what she influentially has called 
™, such as that women"™ ^ P ° HtiCally 3Stute assertion of a conventional es 
stages in the calibrated J* home - 1 overs, in order for important inter 

for ^stance, the ass^TT pi0cess of decolonization to be reached ( 

ertl0n Of WomPn'c s 



If Spivak bequeathed wh> cfl 
conventional f 0rms of ° the conce P< °f the subaltern as th* i 

Bha hha's contribution h ^ m c ™ circumscribe, the crif aS 

gating ¥ ^ ^ been, differently if relatedly, to theorize ^ 
hlS ^standing 0 f a^T^ ^ or d >chotomouI colonial system 
*» stance with in C^"**' Bhabha *en goes on to gauge what the ^ 0 i 
--cu pation b ^tern might be. As this suggests, Lre are two ^ «> 
g ln ** came into WOrk <* this Indian-born theorist^* „ 

ar ^ ^ mid - 1980s - Th e ■* area (as with 

X??* h3S ^P mT " 3nd <* colonial discourse. s # 

mCOm P*te manifest a u on o ^ n 6 f ? ^ * a growing concern with the, to Bh^ aS 

f ^ His in-between might be roughly ** 
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o{ simultaneous repulsion and 
th * creative, malleable indeterminacy or between the pities ,of 

**« that exists at the interface between setf an o ^ p .sen 
^qual world that we still inhabit, of what Bhabh ca ^ Fan on-oncermng t 
^ Ue to the critical dialogue he has held with Sa.d-nd gfeater attentl on 

fits t area of interest, it is this which to date has p ^ 
Postal studies. work on orientalism * ^ ^ ^ 

F °r Bhabha a major difficulty with Said colonia i e ncou 

ionized resistance is that their systemic an a^ ^ authority ^ 

bi "ary lines paradoxically operates to reinsta te *e * wordS( to oppose th ^ 

ali sm was concerned to implement in the first P»£* As again st and 
15 often to put another self-and-other structure * examin ed the P y 

^trenchment of the colonial divide, Bhabha ha r ly ten , any ^ 

^tura, faul , lines which are generated parties to 

'black-and-white' distinction between the two ^ onv ^ own often mP 

ti0 »ship. (As several of his m ore supportive cn^P ^ as re . enac tm , 
ls hc, densely referenced, and even cryptic s y coionial relat ions V- 

identity as 

*Pon, the failures in understanding which m^ , c onc ■ ^ 

lowing from the post-Freud.an theon j aS ^ l 

Ration, Bhabha, in a number of keynote^ ^ ^ from ^ ^ 

(1 "5), radically contends that the colon** colonized . As he F 

^ ne asy if no t contradictory symbiosis with, tn ^ colonizer « ^ negative 
°ther Question' and 'Remembering Fanon \ jeCting (in tn lt . The 

tbe factious position of constantly ^ yet 

Stere otypes) the presence of the other, yet ^ negative t ^ ^ _ n 

ionized is that which the colonial occupied ^ ^ ^ t0 mvote^ 
the liter's authority would be meaningless ^ ^ aS nlS ow ed by 

° rd <* to constitute his authority within the colony,^ ^ , ot ietitM* > ^ ^ 
0 Un bke the monolithic, internally ^^f^^textj.col^^^ence. Even 
Sai ^ (certainly in the 1978 publication of ^ J ^ destabil^ng ^ may be 
3S ^11 as identities, are for Bhabha shot thro g^ ^ ^ flxed th ^ ^ ^ 

a PParently established stereotypes of the ot ^ an<J mascuim , ^ . mportant 
des cribed now as passive and feminine, now ls contig ^ m haye 

te( luirements of the colonial situation, or on n ^ ^ tne colon ^ than 
lm Plication of this psychically fractured suu q{ consciu 

ir own inten- 

Primes of retort or 'come back' (« sys tem to make 

ln Material reality), as they exploit the flss con cerning the neces- 

10n s and desires known. adapts D errida ' S nd J a its work, 'to mean', has 

h Putting this case, Bhabha productive y . ^ ^ t0 do ever anxious 

Sar V repetition of meaning. Any meaning, ^ is the role of the co ^ ^ or . ginal 
^stantly to be reasserted or repeated. Thr t ^ be eqU1 va coionized( tQ 

t0 Enforce his authority. But no repetj^ ^ ^ leV erage of 
leaning ( or it would be the original ItseW- 
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«™M„ S !rr ha ' C< "° n ' Mt ' S P™" < s WW* Transferring Derridean reP* 
elll nil ' C ° nt ™' Bhabha finds that European attend » 

25 err and cui,urai v *>™ * - «*■* - par * ° f ,he t5S 

err that ,he — * ^ ffSU - % 

always a slinn„. e ', Cy we,e n0 « in <a« European, or indeed white, there 

the colon all? a8 "' ' hiS brings about a severe instability 

coloniaed o ? PSyCh ' C * » * •» *« «—» " h ° re<iui,e ; 

*««on: ant! ** « ^ ' 

In his more recent w T n0t " quite otherness. lterS 
like Nadine Gordimer and 'sT^ influentiall y- Bha °ha, following the lead of w 
shifted his attention I RUShdie (es P ecia »y in The Satanic ^ ( * but 
also unstable and ambivlm C ° l0nial s P ace ' t0 ex P loring He is 

specially concerned with mterStices and interfaces of metropolitan cuiw* s - 

late and hybridize the metro ^ ^ min ° lity grOUps and hoW they apP !ix>rat e 
some of its cultural forms at th " ^ eVen aS the y ada P* to U - hOW they re* <* 
*e third space describes J Same time as they are incorporated into it. His con . v ^ 
metropolitan urban snar. ^ ° f CUltUral faction and mutual intervenu 

™ies in interaction with 1613165 * P3rtiCUlar to mi S rant and ^ L <* 
others.* w "h one another, agreeing on certain issues, dive*** 

However, i n a crucial n lltu ral 
div ersity, Bhabha emphasi?!" 0118 ° f hh ty P icall y Postmodern celebration of t» ^ 
not always translate across th *"* time that cultural vocabularies and vaW 

~ eS " Th * -presents a £ ^ ^ 

concern with imperfect renJ! §6 ° f defi nition in his thinking from the 
' ack to an ori ginal <f * ^en he argued that meanings could not be re , 

emission, an intr^u ^ ence - N «w he suggests that in the procew se 
J at the whole of a pa residue may be left behind. It is not 
hat Cultural T meanin * is ^nsLed. He therefore also ^ 

a PP a -ntly produce ^ een European host and migrant communities often 
^7 -y equally b ^ * cultural exchange. Indeed, what results **» ^ 
^ Pronto, or are not 1^ CUltUral ^guages, or patois, which do ^ 
a ^ages do not with, their originator source langu^ 

ent S-ups. As he gnomic*^ a *a*d cross-cultural interaction between 
the migrant cult ure of , $ 

difference'. niStSdre am... tow n a ^ a the of culture's .pP^Ll* ^ 

n enc °unter with the ambivalent process of sP 11 
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A §ainst 'the holy trinity' alled the 'holy trinity' of 

^°ugh the legacy of what the Marxist critic Benita it must ^be recog- 

Said - Spivak, and Bhabha has been incalculable for p* ^ uncontr ve-a 

y that their pre-eminence as posU^*^^ Mi** ^J^Uc 
^Puted. Their many critics, including the Ind^n ^ ^ soao-geograP 

^rkish-born US academic Arif Dirlik, are es P eC ' a .^ d e n tally embraces name ^ ^ n t e nd 
^ons occupied by this group (a group wWch^n ^ 
* 0se of the trinity, including many referenced n and Wlth charnp 

^- while ostensibly concerned with Third Wodd o P P th^ ^ 

^na,i zed forms 1 knowledge , postcolon.ahsm^ y secured then 

^ ab lished as Western academics-academes ^^«***^£j t 
^ the theorizing of oppression. ^^'T^t, including P<*^ in 
7 h Terence to Western canons of P^^^Ul «^° nS f ^ her: their 

^explanatory paradigms drawn ^.^f^^^^^ 
, Vlde nce. To take Spivak's own argument and duec own b st 1 ^ 

heot ^ of domination and resistance-and m spt they a ^ 

Pera te to displace or to supersede those w.th ^ ROfW^to elf as an 

^ ned - There have also been critical questions ^ WhUe ^ ^ 

hare a dubious relationship with the power * favoured^ 
n °clastic departure, it encourages the 

mU,U l t , Pi r expansionist essen . 

. nd ^o-liberal governments as smoke-screen t *e ^ an un fonned ^ 

^ Predominant focus on discursive forms of dispa age ^ 
^organized heterogeneity in aU^gs^ ofte n mobd-d 
co med practical forms of political work, w 
° nc rete symbols and unitary identities. 
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eternity, and hybridity 
, iUe 0 ri^W^' " and compelling 
eS P jt e the importance of theoretical concepts hk ^ most influential ^ ^ of 
t0ut understanding of postcolonialism, some at lea s , Certain i y , 

p P 0 «colonial ideas continue to be out, ^ be seen to 

P B ° h S gonial literatures (in particular, as it has tu m tfooa ^ «ce^ ^ters V. S. 

B h >a's i d eas of colonial mimicry and of horded ^ ^ ^^^g 

^ Ve distinctive connections with the "°^J ot the can be traced 

^1 and Wilson Harris. Other critics' no ton . f ^ in «^ such as 

^uter which takes place between of postcolom 1 

° h the crucible of multi-voiced and hybnd** J ° Am0S Tutuol , fo Qf ^ real 

* 0se associated with the novels of the Nigenanw» tern underSt and 

^ works have posed creative challenges to 



— - ■ mi j vi icui y 

rnf r l an t d itS T rdati0n t0 ^ su P er -tural, and of the smooth unfolding of ld*# 
n- o matmn. It is also within the pages of postcolonial texts that the concept of subve 

meanin!" CO h ? WWlltta »^e dismantling and realigning of colonial systems 
m n ng has been practicaUy) and fo demon J te± 

always 17 ™ ^ ^ that the ^nial P^ct, as well as resistances to it ** 
TJlT s °T ted in terms, where literature has traditionally * 

Xa. on 3 f Pr ° Vlding an index of cultural superiority. Thus, when planning * * 
ay nlr^ ^ ° f ^strators in India in 1835, Thomas Babington Mac 
the cu £S I Cla ; ed * at 311 ° f the '°*ntV ^ production did not amou* 

-opean literal For the 

therefore, that Eur pean ^ t ^ 3 " * " ^ T ^ 

worlds of Europe uZ T * im P ortant si Snifiers of cultural value. The 
with the outward tra C ° 01 ' snow -covered, definitively genteel, &° 

etc), were always ren^l °! ttXt ' based knowledge (bookshelves, maps, spe 

^orderly, and L ll lT " deVated and advanced in relati ° n '° t.tl<** 
^•»tL^^ rt ™ ft *«» of the colonial periphery. Fep«* ^ 
*e only texts deemed TT by Colonial natives ' Prescribed reading 

described bore little TelatT ° f W6re Euro P ean ' eVen if 

As if still circumscribedT 10 C ° ntexts in which they were being consumed- ^ 
till very recently continued ^ PerCepti ° ns ' if knowingly so, postcolonial write of 
hooks, or as embedded in u COnceive of the former colonial metropolis m t/ 
England was the land of T ° the youn S Ben 0kri ' a Nigerian-bom n ^ 

Shakespeare and DickenfT b °° kS: " Was sha P ed in his imagination by his rea i, 
as a child was form. giving ^ ^ West India n V. S. Naipaul, too, his reading of 
of *e country were swatli became for him the land of literature: his a* 

^Paul's estimation had ° f ° ickens ' s ^ *Y contrast, the C** „ 

lac ked a tradition of l itera g6nerate an ything resembling serious liter 

Give n the power of Jl throu S h whi ch to be understood. eS if 

; ela tion to others, it is J^Z t to downgrade certain ^ ^ 

"rough the medium Qf Standable that for most postcolonial writers, self-* t . 
n the wider socio- po i itic ! " 8 ' in P^lar narrative, has been of crucial imP° ^ 
funda mental to the nahon T^' ^ devel opment of a national Uteratur^ ft in 
^"independence times it . 8 Pr ° iect of independent postcolonial coun« ^ 
the nation could be i ma iin 7 Uteary Writi ng and the communications i*e e 
SUCh f orms (now comb ^ * ^ ^ w *h the achievement of indeP » q{ t 
0l »rnon cultural inher^e and oral traditions) helped create the sen 

h ! ^urdity of the ^1 * national ^stiny. Writers could no* 
I T' t0 «* Wd ^ ° b °" 0W ^m Naipaul in The Overcrop # 
w!?' in he w l0Cal fl °^ the jasmine, seemed exotic ^ 

W ° rd ^th, Wascomm ^ Ration due to the colonial valorization of* 

m °n-or-garden f amiUar> 
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f that we see strikingly 
11 ^ in postcolonial narratives, plays, and poem, there ore^ ^ ^ ^ 
^nstrated how anti-colonial resistance ^ b ^^^-its languages, c^^« : 
Unra vels, and reassembles) aspects of the transforma tive cultur ,1 produ 

>s of authority and superiority-so as to g^»« ^ alienabon mrde 
^s; Writers deal with the psychological of c^C -JjJ^ft 

C ° lo nial systems of authority through the creat ve m> appropr iatmg the tex 

Jkespeare, Wordsworth, and Charlotte ^^^<*^f^^ 
^Pe in this way, by slanting them to fit then & colonlzeJi aS poi 

Selves not so much in contradistinction to ^ ^ 

C t SXle, the Caribbean *obel ¥^m^m 
P >e of eating a mango, a tropical fruit, ^^ ar rej igging rf *^ 0 ^. 
the * as his own). Ngugi wa Thiong'o, eftcdng ^^h's o<k daffrd ^ 
Clonal perception observes that to his youn ^g son W _ ^ ^ ^ an 
We d nothing so much as 'little fishes'. The Brro»i Jm/ , re ss«o«is C ^ 

Kim 

Ku ^ru hay e both, in The Buddha ofSu^ia^- story of cmp ^ 

offered postcolonial takes on Rudyard ftp ^ ^ concerning * e 
^ pitying in Particular its (2003) ^^ Adwg l, 

nd 'an-lrish hybridity. And in the story Why a lon ial 'nv" ls 

^i neshpande sketches a P«-*^^ ^a - - that is once 
te ; s conscientious concern to write a school kj a ere 

f a ^ off against her mother's powerful ^ £ Eng lish Chr tma^ 
^ more familiar to Indians than the ,*n^ area 0 f ^ ^ ^ ^ 
u though postcolonialism constitutes a burg w take Its pi . tidsm , 

^ today, it may well in due course an ^ ffl*^^^ 

other critical approaches which eX1S ^ erTlb raced an almost hew ^ 
7 - on). Postcolonialism has, however, alwa£ * , and h 

° f Cerent cultural knowledges and socral his o ^ ^ theo««c ^ ^ 
^ually obscure to one another), including v ^ ^ ^ d n t^ ^ ^ 
; here fore a different, though related, P r0 8 n0 ^ rticula r national Ute^y ^ q{ 
,me ramify into reg ional or area studies of p** sarIie trad «m ^ ^ 

^ informed by critical paradigms drawn from ^ ^ alongslde A me 
^ est African or Malaysian writing could taKe ^ ^ 

StUdies ' for exam P le - it is important not t0 ^ stco lonial texts, 

a In iooking to the future in this way, t is mp wlth wh icn p sweeping 

ge »oas against repressive authority and for soa^ From the ^ ^ ^ of 

and the study of postcolonial cultures, come mid _ t wentieth what the 

^-colonial and civil rights movements o an(j ^ empir nialism 

^one interested in knowledges formed after ^ Tna t _ P ^ non . 

tltic Dipesh Chakrabarty has called W^^flcance for wnich they 
^ ^ught, and still seeks, to reclaim agency ^d^ tn roug 
tUr opean world, and for the texts and other 
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have defined themselves. In so doing, its intention has been to 'counter-margin 
Europe-and also, more recently, North America. ca iied 
In the context of the twenty-first century's new imperialism, in which the so- ^ 
free world is pitted against often nameless terrorists, it is clear that the urgency o ^ 
postcolonial agendas has not diminished. Social justice remains a goal to be 
towards everywhere, including in the post- if not neo-colonial classrooms of the 
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25 Race, nation, and ethnicity 

Kathleen Kerr 



of discou* seS °° 



The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw the gradual formation ot ox*-— 
^entity hi h Unked tQgether ^ cQncepts Q{ ^ ^ ethn . c gr ou P or 

mumty. Each of these categories was initially conceived as discrete and home** ^ 
atflrT ? P ° SUed bi0l °^ S 60 ^ ^d climatic conditions as the has 
«r T C ° l0Ur and ' by exte -ion ( in the ability to contribute to the ^ 
mh ahon through the arts and sciences. Models of nationhood primarily ^ 

nlZ an n T e cultural or ethnic - both of which - main influential * Z > 

Intrl t h' ° n ^ V3lues of libe "Y and justice, is underpinned W 

Lock^ 1^! d6piCted in seventeenth and eighteenth *^»^<t 
1 62 erf? 6 ' and ' " Particular ' - Jean Jacques Rousseau's Social Con* q{ 

the gtn < ' ^ ^ h eStablished and legitim3Cy 

inform mo^ \ ol ** ^ tban thiough force. These assumP « » 

nationausrn d raw mStitUti ° nal dem0Cracies of the West. By contrast, cultural o< , 
*^3S?£ e ~-tury philosophel Johann 
wholeness' 

J u > U1S incept of Vo/fa Je ,- st , and its foundation rests on ^ r ge , 
customs, drp« 

community derived from the totality of its expressions-* t0 . 
^nticiseLd^ 16 ' rdigi0n - An ext -me version of cultural natlo^ 
ties of consaneuinJ' aSSUming political legitimacy as a natural conseq 

* *e early ^ J ^ erma ny. rf tn e ^ 

to claim that ethT tu ry, the German sociologist Max Weber was one ot ^ 
commonalities of J™^' ^ nations ' were subjective, requiring rnere ^ nrie s of a 
common hktr,r;™i ly ' ph y sic al appearance, customs, culture, or mem ^ 

beli ef in fictions of ethT'r 6 ' StreSSed that P olitical communities 

Terences, even afte/T ^ this belief often persists, despite obvio* ^ 

delations have the n ^ ° f the P^cal community. This is W* ^ 
dynamic is at work in 

t0 § ene rate and sustain a collective conscious** ^ ^ 

solidarity i s not in , 1 Z C .° nCept ° f the nat ion. As with the ethnic commune ^ faC t, 

tl * nation is not conteJ, ° n comm onalities of language, or kinship 1 ^ 

the promot Co?l * * e ' nation ' * ^c, on the a*£ 

°" ° f the 'P re *ige interests' of an intellectual elite W*o 
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Race, no— - 

l w ,i the idea of the 
„ n the other hand, the 
unity* ^ la**' 

cul tural leadership of the constructed commu » ^ nnteS tation primar- 

st «e is promoted by those who have power i a loCUS 0 f co ^ ^ ^ 

ln the 1950s the term 'ethnicity' emergen pr . mordia lists are tn ^ the 

^between primordialists and instrumen ah • ^ ^ sodetie s a 
ni dty as given and ineffable, the basis of aff n Y togeth ^ ^ 

sac red bond, hereditary or historical, l inkin * Uy constructed, mat ^ colonizatio n 
commonalities. Instrumentalists see it as s t circumstance ^ handj 

^ally produced or multiple, because of n a paradox^ difference; 

and migration. Ethnicity has come, therefore^ ties and c erases 

11 b olds out the promise of social recognition^ ^ rf nationa li Z atio 
0n the other, it is a fiction produced m p0S t-Darwinian 
Utl derlyin g social hybridization. lared obsolete be foundations. 

Gently, the concept of race has been sc _ entific ally provided legal 

Population genetics has proved that i has sociologi cal aigu latter pa rt of 

Wh ^as in the nineteenth century 0 f genetic resea ch i ^ 

,Us tification for racial discrimination, the f d tiali st versions ot r racial 
th ^ twentieth century radically challenges variety w a ^ n0W 

te ^rch techniques used by scientists *^ specified ^^tfflcation, like 
^Ps is often more diversified than it * ^^^in ** ^ . tual ly or 

6 ^s. On the one hand, social construe ^ « imagined co^^ by a white 
eth "ic and national identifications, e»s« a tha t to ^ sodally and 

lively, on the other hand, there is the ^ ^ ls tre ated g central role 

taci « society as black is highly significant » s oncept of ^ group of 

mst ltutionally. Since the eighteenth century aIld ft* biological 0I a 

111 construction of the idea of national c eI)fl ^ ^ {or critical 

thi ^rs race is not simply an 'imaginary^ e> co ^ nistor y of 

Orally determined construct, it ^J^dy because i m - black 
^ral, and literary studies, and in 

tac ^ed violence. For the African-Amcn^ rf , a ce * ^ not sui t their 
ma ^rs' and 'the people who invented the h ^ noW tha 

f0t *em ought not to be the ones to explam around t he 

^Poses for it to exist'.' ^ scie nces have been g formations a nd 

* the last twenty or so years, the human sc ^ n ^on^ Enl ightenment 

^«ion of modernity's relation to racial ^ m cutren* interpreted by 

> transformed our understanding of * «^ a exainpl e, have ^ only t ra c 
Curses on aesthetics and metaph^ * , wh ich ^ 0 f post-coloma 

Fra ^ Fanon as constituting a '^^1^ of the ^^^s of emergent 

Cities under Nazism but also to a ^ lonl *ng Latin America and 

^lonalisms within the framework of a d Asia , Ah ce of he 

> consciousness in the United States and ^ ^ Wlth the 
E ^Pe, have produced the attendant cog^ occurring in 

C0l0r line' in the wake of 300 years of 



genocide of Amerindian cultures and the annexation of their land. More recently, & 

acceleration of cultural and economic globalization has precipitated an 

boom Migrating people (transnational vict . ms Qf ethn . c deans . ng and intra-nation 

products of economic globalization) have become disembedded from their indigen^ 

^^^TTT e - 0ne effect has been the creation t p Ton^ 

dvnanl n "° SCapes ' t0 us e Arjun Appadurai's term, characterized by an ong 
thnT" CUltWal reneg ° tiati0n and ^ ^allenges to the traditions of** 
Ught d tr™" m ° dern -tion-states. This process in particular has 
1 nil™ t0 Whkh ^ nati ° n ' and ^hnicity are imaginary construe ^ 

m^^T 5 T increasingly liminal and ^ *™ the historical ' ove C 

■ 3 gl ° baliZing - which capital, commodities, to**** 0 * 

SSLTT' ide ° l0gemeS drCUlate across borders. nts 0 f 

litS^S T C ° mpleXity iS re —d in different ways: British department 

- coT no ^ ~ eXamPk ' ^ ^ - CrLl 

colonies and mt , 7 ' nm and emer 8 ent cultural productions from 1 

mUm " ethniC C ° m ~ to the United States, departm * 
AfHau^ST^ I" ^ ^ f ° Ur decad - ^en in a state of critical 
can, and ^ Chicano-American, Arab-American, Native Am 

origins in the Enlight/ contexts - the tradition of European aesthetics, ^ 
Really challe g bvT^ CUlmination in New and Practical Criticism, & 

Oratory anddiasporicconsrt bnd ' and d ° Ubled ^""^lly 

an entire history of violen ^ S ° me ' thiS CrUiCal traditi ° n ' fore & 

evaluated in terms of all ttT ^ narratives ' of modernity must there 0 
dons, and enslavements ° Se , eXClusions < exi K genocides, colonizations, tra ^ 
supremacist terrorism' h C ° nstitute wha t Paul Gilroy has referred to ^ ^ 
relationship between Undeipin its construction. So, the q" estl °" ring 

lost , excluded, new and em ^ P ° UtiCS iS Central in the P rojeCtS ° f 

Literary and cultural t ^ mergent litera tures and cultural productions. s 0* 
donal thinking which haH* ^ Phyed a v *al role in dislodging norms or ^ 
01 ethnic concerns from latter half of the twentieth century, preve" ^ 

dons. However, new aJT^ ° n the Pedagogical ends of those nation*, „ y 
tradi donalists, revisionlts 10 "? 13011 ' ^ ° f theor y have K ^ V*' 
cul tures,andifs 0 ,towha t : ? SepamiStS alike ' Do literary theories rewrite n , s 
rol e as what Henry Louis cTH * ** Pr ° gressive or re § ressive? At iSSU6 ^ od^ 
Allan Bloom in ^ deSC " bed a * a second-order reflection ^**0> 

t heory as a ^1^ "" ° f fc Awe ™» ("87), has described 
Ro ^eau) am P P^«or of indifference) ^ m he calls, ^ 

^ tes -stead a reviva of^? 1 are reduced to equal value. &f e # 

*" a ^urn to the reading of ^ * ** means to reopen the American ^ d *e 
Un ^%- Though Bl0 ^reat Books for the redemption of both cui^ 

665 theor y as destructive of Western values, other d» 
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Htt theory has come to exist as 
ra ^ed questions about the extent to which mode ^ interpretatio n of non- 
^ another Western master narrative controlling ^ ^ literary and cntiea 
Conical, non-white texts of the past and new, erne g ^ moyement( can the 

Practice. As Audre Lorde once asked at the beginning ; 0 ls t0 argu e that 

Aster's tools be used to dismantle the ^^^^^mnt^co^ 
th *ory is inscribed within the dialectical ^^0"^ ^ ^ . $ ^ an un - 

ter -Enlightenment discourses that structures Western th g contemporary ^ ties 
SU *able vehicle for the recognition and represent *o for ^ production of 

A -ore positive view is to see modern theories as neW experiences and 

disc ursive frameworks capable of articulating an 

Sessions indicative of a distinctive culture. througn examining som 

T he full implications of this debate can be r - ^ unde^*^ 
as Pects of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century discours ^ ^ n den tdy 
8en ce of modern theory and the ensuing ^J^j^^o^^^ 
^ of the textual exclusions in the master narrative E P un ch« ; 

^ncement which came to reign ^or^y^ philosophical ^ ° 
U ^ the latter half of the twentieth century. ^ and anthropology- 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 9****^ theory . Obvious In th -t 
^ were also involved in the equally with ^ 

the ^ of ethnic, racial, and national identities^! conf . gurations 0 f scienc 
3ti °ns of globalizing capita iism as with the discursi 
cuhu Ie> 

the0r y 0f modernity f the social sciences, has 

W -tern philosophical discourse, strengthened by theprog^ 
^ventionally defined modernity as an f ^ emergence of V"£l£U 
; ea ^ with tradition. This moment is martarf I ^ ' * ^ aS a sen s rf^P q{ 
den dcal with itself, endowed with agency, whK* conventional d sc P 

^"tPting to circumscribe the faculty of reason- ^ has oft nd ^ 

^emity as the consolidation of autonomous ^ allv m arsh ^ 

^sis of the larger field within ^^^S^ But 

^ ade H possible for the West to think of the 11 ouS , and and the 

r f nary moment and proceeding in a "n^f^tion, ^"^emselves 

Sialism, slave ry, imperialism, industnalj^^ subjeCts P^*^. 

Pee d of Ufe have J influenC ed the ways in whu:h m ^ their ima^ ^ 

and the character of what Benedict Anderson once d in flue ^ 

And with the development of glohal 0^ 'multip ^ d ^ 

^ts of modern experience, such communing ^ ^ all 0 ver the w 
tUted by the situated imaginations of peoples and g 
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however globalized and pluralized modern experience has become, it is still desperate* 
fractured and uneven. And the ideological infrastructure linking race, nation, an 
ethmaty initially produced in the eighteenth century, still fundamentally affects * 
construction of identities. 



The Enlightenment context 



c^ST"^ « ««* necessary for the Industrial revolution began ««» 
P Z T^ZZ^T °' eXPlOra,i0 " "*« ™> '"^ng routes. The ideology , 
- a ~ « '«* * - pHmar, benefactor^ £ 

** « «^sr ,oward morai per,ec " on ' ,he 

f>om indigenous inhabitants 2 h ^ Vi °' enCe aPP '° P ™ougb° u ' 

Ibe century Enlirtu. ' """nationalization of chattel slavery. Throng 

^,t" Ph " 0S0 ^ 1 and political discourse was fracttrrec by 

m 6 Works of a single thinker. 



J ohn Locke on slavery 



The paternalistic view of EiMM* ctatioO & 

the seventeenth and eight nationh ood was a matter of combat and contest 
ment with Sir Robert Filrner in h • T^"' * faCt ^g^ded by John Locke's di o{ 
government. Filmer's iW * 0 f Gove ^ent (1689) over the cba ^ 

Paternal dominion was ba^T ^ had argued a § ainst Thomas H ° bbeS ' S !ubj« * a ' 
tion. Kings, f or Fil mer hari Consens ual agreement or contract rather than s . 

established with Adam and,* " ghtS ' ana logous to the royal rights of * atn ul »t 

^ ded ^all g0 ve m menb 2 hT^" 8 Patriarchs ' Locke viewed * "Z*** 
he considered 'vile and J' t °^ Archies and all men slaves, a condto ^ , 

governmentofthepeopiehrH He USed Filmer '* treatise to launch his bd» 

Locke's theoretical refuJ * SOCialcon *act between men who are equal 1 * ^ 
lib «al hu manism . h tlon <* Paternalism and despotism underpinned h , 
administrator under Lord 'V™"^ ^tradicted his own practice. As a c ^ 
an' over hi^^ he W the absolute power and of 
^•ma' in which this w ' t ** Shored the 'Fundamental Constat 
essed «beralis m i n r^ZTf,' *" « con tradiction compromises 
^ rt ^^«of^C. A ? Can 6nsl — t, the Two 7>**« alS ° ^> 
^f ed - the case oi^T* ^ns: first, he claims that despotic 

the f t0 as legmm eS ^ Pr ° V ° ked in a " «** war; second * ^ 

the lab °ur of the , and . § ^ K the occupation o the land is ***** 
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David Hu me on the arts and sciences eighteenth . 

F % years later, David Hume, considered by some as t ^ ^ ^ man , also he ld 

Ce «ury philosopher, due to the comprehensiveness o _ colonial affairs . For 

f vernment positions at home and abroad in whic i * In his Treaty 

hil * the arts and sciences were key to the formation of , .^.^ morality , d xd 

* Human Nature (1 739, 1 740) he maintained that all tn ^ q{ human natU re. 

" ot emerge as a result of education or nurture, but wer inence of Nature 

Ut ^ in 'OfNational Characters' (1748, 1754) he argued ^ ^ lt 0 

as *e ground for the rise of civilization. Measured y bdonged to h 

'^nious manufactures', 'arts', and 'sciences', c ^ whatever he 

Whi te race alone, because only its 'nature' <^J* rath er than a monogemst 

^stances of birth or education. Hume was a poW than a sing le ongm as 

that is, he believed in multiple origins of the humansp^ of n an d he 

^ated in Mosaic law. Consequently, he argued ha " ^ ^ ^ of drsuncnom 

^les out Negro slaves as an example of his pau*, a* «P Buffon - s belief m c mat c 

Furt her, he advanced the claim , in contrast to th Com <*» iM ^^ d s 
fences on both the race and the industry of " a ^ causes . He added that - J 

l6Ss ^ do with physical cause and more to do" ™ , incapa ble of the mghe 

6 f s ting in the P p ^ lar region and between the troprc ^ ^ and ^ut 

3 tamments of the human mind'. James Beawe^" argued vehemen ly tha 
°> of Truth, in Opposition to Sophistry and Skep ^ ^ feaSon for presummg 
Hum e's argument was irrational, and suggested tha 
mf eriority of Negroes was to justify slavery 



he ^ench Context effectively in the European 

^ * the eighteenth century, was concerned to compe e^ 
Hgle for power , but it was also convinced of rt ution , to tran 

or moral duty, won ^ ^ ^^^^ 

P G Ubli *ed a fifteen-volume translation and expansron ^ reh d ^o 

Ration by explorers and W^ahk ^ Between 1 

fi f ^orge-Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon, and ^ irnp en^ ' tof 

on wrote n<l ^i a popular book whichT ^e. As ^ ^ 

°J th ^ Americas based on the perfection of ^f^l^n species 
Oogenesis, he held that the differences witnm consum pti°n' m 

L'Histoire 

! n ^e basis of external factors like climate, to«u*> ic diseases, to ^ 

l WeU as ^e 'mixing of dissimilar individuals ^J^ W . he of 

the terms ' ace' and 'nation' are used mte { featu res, 

types according to continent and latitude of habrtat 
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tic condi' 

population, food consumption, mode of living, cultural sophistication, clinia ^ 
tions (direction of wind and temperature), and skin colour. Lack of poP" 1 ^ 0 "^^ 
characteristic of the nomadic peoples of North America is said to be both an m i ^ 
that they are 'escapees' from a more populated race, and a mark of their savagery- ^ ^ 
of arts and industry, stupidity, ignorance, barbarism, and lack of religious educa 1 
given as justifications for usurpation of land and the 'laying foundations of an e ^ - 
Provost and Buffon profoundly influenced the Dictionnaire Encyclopedia^ 0- ^ 
a compilation produced by a number of scholars, scientists, writers, and artists un 
editorship of the philosophes Denis Diderot and Jean d'Alembert. This widely ^ ^ 
publication, which was intended as a state-of-the-art rational resource, dis P a < 3g p2roe s'- 
intellectual capacities, manner of government, laws, character, and passions of ^ 



The German context 



Germany existed throughout the eighteenth century primarily as an aggregate of ^ 
ecc e SiasU ai principalitieS) dukedomS( ^ , nduded ^ 

nucleus of the vast multiracial Habsburg empire. Some thinkers, such as human^ ^ 
XTTV 0 ^ C0Sm °P°^nism of the Enlightenment, whilst others, * 
e tlitv T ^ beUeVed that the -tund ground for nationhood was **> , 

on v! eXempMeS the ma ™« in which the Enlightenment disco* ^ 
C'TTT UniVmaUSm ^ inted ^ ptual hierarchy His ^ 
tth Cos' ? 6Sti0n: ^ h ^tenment?' and 'Idea of a Universal H 
th Ls in 0 T PUrP ° Se ' 316 texts * fining the German A«/P^j> 

^«^ alS ° confirmedHume's earlier prono^ of 

race, and for Isaiah B er J "7 aS 3 key ^ in He ^ 

books on race A e3St ' an '^miliar source of nationalism'- He n g 

with five essay^ ° P0% 9 Pn ^ Point of Vie, and Physical Geoff*** 

^^Z^" " ^ K - — zes a monogenist^^ 
Terences bein, n T Whkh answered *e polygenist scepticism aW* ^ 
He started ^wnhBuTo * *** ™™£ and the union of ^ 

^ the unified extern or ^ * teproduc «y which stated that a sped* ^ 
Visions or lines 0 ^ *** 01 ^ *t 

contrasted with artificia T ^ P ° SSibUity ° f re P roduCti ° n: ac**^ t 

similarities. Since thl Whkh involved *e separation of classes ac 0 

oth «wise), this indtted^ T t0 human s P ecieS ' ^^Ln^ f ° 

differences within the * re P reser "ed one line of descent. In acc ^ a* 

originary (white) xJ^' ° Utlined two fo ™s of hereditary 'deviation pre- 
fer in the o2 ™** ^ Variations - Races are the result of germs or ^ 
fo ™ of deviation col!^ ^ 316 3Ctualized to response to climate and ^ , 

3nd * *e type that is p eserve^^ ° f t0 mOTe " 7b> ^ 

Preserved over the generations. It may produce half"* 
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nn the other hand, which are all 
v Variations, on tne u 

wm never revert back to the original stock. i$ made 

^hite, retain the power of reversion. yieW 0 f racial g for 

That Kant was also not uninterested in this c be read as a just 

Elicit in this passage from Physical Geoff a? ?, 

EUl0pean ld , b0V e ail the central part, h^ ^ ^ ^ 

T1 * inhabitant of the temperate parts of the wo H ^ ^ passions , m ore m ell ^ others 

b °dy, works harder, is more jocular, more control ^ ^ peop ie n Genghis 
^ of P eop le in the world. That is why at al PO m ^ N ^ ^ ^ amazed 

an d controlled them with weapons. The Ron ColumbuS 's discover 
Kh an, the Turks, Tamurlaine, the Europeans a 

^o u t hemlandswi th their arts and weapon, ^ 

^ aesthetic component in this sensibilities are irg^ ^ 

Be «"«ft/ and the SHb/ime (1764), aesthetic 8 exists in tw ^ ^ ^ 

Clonal and racial descriptions. For Kant, t . vely; the Germans 

^ich apply to the Italians and the Fren * ni sh,theEngl^ * 

noble, or splendid, Spanish, and the Engh ^ ^ tne 

Actively. Unlike the French, the ta ^ ^ beautiful and ^ are 
Germans are able to have a balanced feeling natio nal aest ^ ^ ^ arts 

**> occur simultaneously. Attached to these P ^ an d pr ^ then 

ce "ain tastes which determine the moveme , ^ din g ^ ^ {eW 
ncl sciences. Kant classifies a variety o ^ ^ 

Chinese an "V afetnat has 'by nature 
a dds Arabs, Persians, and Japanese. All the d QUt aS t he pread among 

si §ns of a ft^ feeling <. Ne groes from Africa a q{ fetishes 50 ^ ^ be 

^ deling that rises above the trifling- - deeply int o the plays in the 

the "r is perhaps a sort of idolatry that sinks ^ role that a ^ mst6ry . 

P°«ible to human nature.' 4 This essay raM » F attribut e it m a ^ of 

hu man ability to discern the principle of reason ^ ^ ^ ^ unequally 

^ s the debate with Herder over the latter s b ^ this capa ^ ^ ^ kast 

Unkind (1784-91) makes apparent, Kant ^ ^ Negr0 rac 
dist ributed amongst the human races, an and physical 

dipped for this task. waS the same, and t ^ every race is 

: Oder's claim was that all human nature ^ of h te view of the 

fea ^res are a result of adaptation to climat ^ ^ ^ in ^ natural 

Really and culturally unique. This ^ e ^ have powerfully 

nati on. in Materials for the Philosophy of the n ^ and i ^ 
graphical boundaries such as seas, mou but al s to that of a 

^scribed not only the cultural ^J^^^ of races and 
The growth of a culture, and by extension a cha otic con ^tutal 

Pla nt- so that expansive empire building V* ^ ^ p0 wer of * ^ ^ are of 
Uat fens. The highest potential of a culture re language. 1 mea surable. 

^gdty, especially as it is embodied in n0t hierarchically 

^al value and embody their own inherent 
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But if Herder's tendency was to challenge the establishment of racial hieratc :> 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, in his Lectures on the Philosophy of World History ^ ^ 
hierarchy an integral component of world history. The Idea of the Geist, or Spn ' 
revealed in the world in a series of external forms or stages which a national V 
embodies: human hierarchy is the measure of the stage of self-consciousness in 
'the Idea of the spirit' is manifested. Along with certain geographical surroun 
extremes in climatic conditions prevent the spiritual development of a nation: 
and frigid regions, as such, are not the theatre on which world history is enacted • 
European people, especially Amerindians and Africans, are less human than Europ ' 
because to varying degrees they are not fully aware of themselves as conscious hist 
beings. 

The American context 

The contradictions of Enlightenment thought are exposed most 1**^*^ 
ern l 3 ? E " U§htenment - In *e eighteenth century, nationhood, first as an tt** 
and I I Y {A rr n W " ° f Inde ^nce, 1775-83) and then as political ph*** 
22 7 I ^ (AmeiiCan Qvil Wat, 1861-5), was being constructed^ 

3 ^ ™ion and contested culture, the main issues 

^^7^' the r ion of the iegmmacy of ™X> X 

cultural \<\J u Ppeared t0 de P en d, and the development of a { 

o S t^f ^ ° n libmy 3nd ^-' which also reflected the (white C ^ 
inCl^TT Settlm " ° PP0Sed to th ose of the (black) African 

^z::^ ho r Jefferson ' ° ne ° f the ™ fathers ° f the u n Z 

Philosophes a nn " eClaratlon of Independence, was influenced early on by tP t . 
A WM C^rr tt S ° me ° f * e ^radictions of the French EnU***** 

^Z:ZTZCTT ° f ^ abOUti0n ° f Wh ° ^ If" & *f 

incorporation of ma S ° n did not beli eve in racial equality- He iy 

^p^j^njr^ int ° the state was not advisabie beca Tatt ^ 

'Physical and mora d ff * hiSt ° liCal consi derations, however, were what B > 5 

concern for what he ! * °" the Stflte < 1787) JefferS ° n ***** 

these are skin cofou 7 a6Stheticall y inferior properties of black bodies- ^ 
concern is for what he nT' Mn0Unt ° f bod y h air, and body odour. » ^ a 5 
illustrated in what he * " S the in tellectual and spiritual vacuity of ' ^ 

sculpture, and in nJ 6 ™! abSence of imagination and thus ability i» V ^ 
desire. He cites mTurT Which squires the sublimation ot fo r 

' Po ^s on Various s ^ e Tr ley Ignatius *«cho ( who were well ^ 0 
Nations Sancho an 27 ^ ^ Mora1 ' <L™ton ( 1773) and I^ 5 ° f 0 0 
(London, 178S)'res Dec „ v 7' ^ V °'" me5 ' to **** ^ ^etixed, 

f0 ^er and an e ra ^ " *» his «*™ ™ poetic ability in * e ca5 e 

of the latter. C "Ration disconnected from reason and taste, * 
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• i differences in terms of a 
In all of these contexts, the tendency J^^al ^ 

hierarchy of physical traits and P*f^"^ «*« * be 
Potential in cultural development and natio^ measure of which ^w 

Potential ability of certain races to advance ^Wi* (European s^nd 

^ir track record in the arts and sciences, dehn J rf contributing ef fee y 

Negro race in particular was thought to be lJ^ V ^oi^^ 
^ the intellectual progress of civilization, though h ^ ^ developmg ^ 
^ir enslaved condition, of black people writmgthe ^.^tenme^^ 
<* nation. These positions were contradicted by many ^ ^ ^.^ ^ 
^cation of African slaves, for example, orga nists aS a means o p 

of ten undertaken surreptitiously by Puritan written by en enth 

humanity of Blacks. Thus, many important * » ^ eighteen ^ 
^ Produced in Britain and ^f^^^ ^o, the ^ ^ 
Juries. Along with Phillis Wheatley and lg „^W^»* seas for twelve 

^iton Hammon's Narrative of the Uncommon ^ ntures on the high seas 
ft-www, a Negro Man (1760) charted his m other auto biogr ^ arkable 

^ as a citizen of the world. There ^'^sANanaUveof* 
Educed, such as James Albert ^ronniosa^ ^ African P ^ ^ md 

in the Life of James ^ and Sent^ °» , ^ 

^(1772), Quobna Ottobah Cugoanas ^ H ^ 

^ed Traffic of the S/av.ry and Comm^ of » ofAfrica / 

'•-^^gL Britain, *y or GUstavus Vassa, 

piano's The Interesting Narrative of Olau imp0 rtance of 

^en by Himself (1789), to mention only a ^ exhorta tions o ^ desaibed 
This history was the context for W. E- B. Du tf chicag o m . f denied 

art - In an address called 'Criteria of Negro Art , 8 ^ ^ justice, ^ ^ 
^ aesthetic sensibility as conceived in ^^^e of nlne«^ ^ ^ should 
!t Withheld, keeps people enslaved. Citing tion , he dec £ pleasure . 

^w inism in contemp0 rary Chla^ P le *e ^ treated as 

be Propaganda for the purpose of giving ' he sal d, they 

tU lntil the art of the black folk compels rec g 
hum an .' s 

u pntury imperia« ism 
Ra ce and nation: nineteentn-cen tbce ntury,onboththe 

nin6te 7 serial expansion, 
^ a ^ive transmogrif ications occurred ^f^^ ^^^oa of scientific 
logical and the technological level- Tins ^ ^ fo m and/or 

ta P% growing industrialization, the rise of n ^ {or ^ ^ ( ^ 
rac «m, and the consolidation of heg emony » I ndia 

r es earch The Victorian age was one of & 
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Mutiny' in mid-century) and expansion in South Africa, Asia, the West Indies, ^ 
Canada. American expansion was internal as well as external: with the annexati o 
Amerindian and Mexican lands (legitimated and then naturalized through the id*> » 
of 'manifest destiny') and the acquisition of Alaska, Cuba, Hawaii, the PhW 
Guam, and Puerto Rico. In 1898 the Spanish-American War announced to the w 
America's imperialist intentions. But this was also a century of evangelical rev 
which provided grist for the mills of reformist movements: anti-slavery, temp** 
women's rights. 



"uniciia ngnts. 

ti s 

Scientific racism arose in America around the work of Samuel George ^ 
comparative study in craniology (1849), which ranked races according to skull 
ments and concluded that the Caucasian race, especially Germans, English, and W 

T? int6llectuall y su P<*or, while Ethiopians were endowed with the o 
m^od t UeS - Th ° U§h M ° rt0n ' s studi - were carried out without proper 
21?; 7 T en ° rm0USly influential ™ the Swiss polygenist Louis Ag*** 

T dm * t0 SUPP ° rt the th -y of recapitulahon (that ontogeny 
S^np ^ ° f SkUlh - Bi0l °^ determinism gained in ins^ ° 
™ ^1IT B ° aS ^ t0 *°* *at Physical characteristics^^ 
wSh te ! T §h ^ C6phaliC index ^ «nto that measured the ra* 0 $ {0 

in the count™ k V Were linked to the amount of time parents ha 

cC^S^ C ° nCePti0n - He C ° ncluded that the physiognomy of 
eration * " co 2f **** Md that which did not include £ 

™ be d -n hy non-scientific motives such as 

ft^sc i sr B of scientific radsm in the nineteenth centur C^' 

talist and diplomat * J ° Seph Renan and the FrenCh '° i of 
nation as 'a soul' or^nt, ^ * G ° bineaU - Renan ' knOWn f ° r ™ ^r on of 
with a healthy spirit anH ^P 1 '' Whkh exists when '[a] great agpeg*"* lle d » 
nation', became m IrT T** ° f hea "' creat ^ a moral conscience which* >c , 
ma de the Jewish W$ ^-Semitic best seller La Vie de Jesus ^'^s * 

di «-nt species, div "ed bvT^ ** * e death ° f JeSUS " ^ian 
was superior, but it was 1" h " lan « e: the ' whitC ' ^Tc^ 
families, the Aryan lan! ^ niera ^hically into Aryan and Se0U«c ^ 

Muenced Matthew Arn m ^ bdn§ SU P erio '- As Robert Young has sb^ ^ 
in Cutow and An archv 0nly With his v *w of Hebraic and HeUen** t ^ 

the Saxon developed in o tl ^° hiS View of the differences between the 

Gob ineau, called the 'Li? ^ ° fCdtiC Literature < 1867 )" ■ Hes * K 

Actual precursor 6 0f Father u of Racism', has also been seen in some af^fl 

the intellectual connection! Pher Friedrich Nietzsche's 'superman • ^ 
^^.they^^"^ N ^zsche and Gobineau is a matter of » ^ 

*** of t h e cW;^ 

y hmmphant Aryan race (the linguistic ancestor of 
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, M 1850 Gobineau became 

La tin, Persian , Cel tic, and the ^S^^^^Z 
iendly with the composer and mus*^ ^ ^ nation^ ^ 
*«Sd« Nibc/u^ at Bayreuth is said to hav ^ ^ RaC6) aCCO rding 
u nited German nation after the war with Fra ^ ^ ^ 

the key to artistic creation. • n the relationship between ^ ^ ^ d 

Gobineau's primary interest, though, was i wnite r aceS; ^ ^ 

the way in which miscegenation weakened th J ^ ^ Inequahyof ^ ^ 
18 55, he wrote the first of four volumes ^ argu ed that, despi^ ^ 

c °utaining his view of racial inequality In types by a cos t Lord 

°hgin, human beings were separated perman ^ ^ . propo sed by * and 
occurred soon after man's first appea^«j a 1?74) . Gobineau ^ and fall of 

Ka mes in his Sketches of the History of Man ^ theory of tn stedthro ugh 

Sloped not a theory of race as such, b » istory , an d history ' o y . nduding Egypt, 
civ ilizations. Race was the determining mo or of the " otl * co ionialism 

^ activities of the white race. For him, all ^ gobineau bU ^ yieW 

Ind fa,andChina-havebeeninitiatedby Aryans. 

^ Providing the conditions for growing number ^ ^ ^ of d eg 
Wa s that descendants of interracial unions q 

nes s in America 
f urn-of-the-century black consciou ^ ^ ace 

in the United State 5 , ^ the 

As monopoly capitalism begins to flourish conscio usness such as 

^cations become apparent. African-Am^ represe^ro Mwdms 

^dle of the nineteenth century, is ff«* ^ ^ m ton Gua ^ ^ people 
A ^ icafl citizen {1899), The Broad Ax (} 899) > wit h the strugg nationa lism. 
fenced by Negroes are linked in these Pj ign to develop ^ ^ ^ yalious 
^Id-wide. Du Bois was a central figure in th complete d an an ^ ^ ^ (sixty . 
>ng the course of his long and ^ slave trade rom ^ ^ African 

le §al and illegal practices that facilitated the a flrst sociolog novels , a 

^ Years after its official abolition), ««^* many fiv e pan-African 

^ricans, edited the iournal The Cr^^ m Bois o&°* ^ Nati onal 
b >ap h y of John Brown, and four autota^P and helped fo . oduced 
Egresses, in 1911, 1918, 1923, W eople . In 1947 the ^ d po licies of 
Relation for the Advancement of Colo^^ stated tha P ^ m . natio n 
A PPeal to the World', edited by Du Bois, and ^ ^ ma ss ^ ^ bus , 
Se ^gation and discrimination have involunt y n e0 other nat ion, 

Wit hin a nation with its own schools, churches ^ Natrons f ^ 

^ e nterp r i S es',givingittheright^^ 

°n Bois's liberal education had convince ^ ^ of hlS w 
enn rent idealism, and this is a theme imp* 
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ience 



His 



level, his work arguably challenges the drive toward universalizing human expel*-- ^ , $ | 
most famous book, The Souls of Black Folk (1903), inspired philosophically by He** ' 
stylistically 'polyphonic', composed of an eclectic combination of sociological, Ute 
ethnographical, and historical pieces which reflect not only his polymath inteUe 
capacities but, according to Paul Gilroy (1993), his dissatisfaction with the » mlted i0 
acter of any one genre for analysing and conveying the intensity of racialized expert 
black history writing. , 

For Du Bois, the concept of race, conceived as the Manichaeanism of 'white nati°» 
and non-white others', was, from the beginning of the history of the United States, 
key official defining characteristic of the population, and the basis upon which p** 
continued to be established in his lifetime, despite the abolition of slavery an* 

econstruction process. He described this dual perception as a 'double consdo^ 
in the N e gro In July Qf mQ ^ ^ twentieth centu ry 

m m oT ; ' " W ° Uld be US ^ P^-- " an essential factor in the ^ 

Thalo ^ b6en ^ of ™*. * Du Bois's view it was j**** 

3 Pr0blm f ° r * e metr °P 01 - ^ late modernity. 'The problem of 
twentieth century', he said, 

is the problem of the colour im« «, ,, e going t0 . 

made, hereafter th* v. 7 question as to how far differences of race . . ■ are 8 s t 
abiHty Z^Z^Z ^ * ^ ™ *e *• right of sharing to ** 
PP "unities and p„vueges of modern civilisation. 6 

S S^rr ^ 3 l6SS f ° rCefUl ^ crated the sentiments* £ ^ 

-id that ^ ^2T': h °' " A " ^ t0 Cm ^ S f° r Impartial SUfff ! oi 
^ the ann fu 0 ° n f ° f ™* «P« for rights would lead to 'a war o q{ a 

Republican .overn P Per human relatio ™\ and noted the incons^ 0 w aS 

founded onriTi " ^ e ^nchisement of Negro men ^ > 
seemed to esnno n~ ^ 

of Enlightenment egalitarianism and universal suffras ' ^ 
^-^^^T* ^ ° U ^ever, was the extent to - ^ 
came to view his earlv ^ StmctUre of Enlightenment discourse. Late 

*"* would seem to be * ^« racial -tegories differently: ^ 

changing and developing?'!; 1 ' ^ " 0t 3 Static inception, and the typical races are c& of ^ 
-arkerpartof thehum ^Jr* 8 diffeien «ating ... we are studying the h ^ y jc a 
and no def inite i? separated from the rest of mankind by no P rf ^ 

g^ups, more or i ess di n «ac eristics, but which nevertheless forms, as a mass, a set / 

1 m hlSt0r y- trance and in cultural gifts and accompli 



DuB ois and Booker T.Washington 

Development of Bl v d$ ^ 

-cur suddenly as a^pe^^T ^ Understandin g of ^ ^tU* 'd 
institute an invigorated ? ^ 3nd consolidation: from early on, a P d 

d ° f racial Entity were embattled by beliefs about 
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Race, nation, 
is and Booker T. Washington, as 
na tional affiliation. Political differences between move ments, were ^based on 

Amplified by the formation of the T^J^JU»> wh ° people advo- 
d Wferent views of class interest and developing • for the Negro y v > 

Negro 

movement on the basis of an educational P 8 ^ institutions I ke ^ 
^ a vocational training and the develop"^ of c0 . ope rat o 

League, both of which would ^^^^^^^l^ 
Peters and industrialists. In sharp opposite , nterest it was t ^ 

^gramme (especially for the capitalist elite m ^ Blfl£ * Foft 0 ^ 

*»*ng class for exploitation), Du Bois wrote ^ $upport t he & 

St ^sed the importance of an education winch ^ ^ of th Ta^nt^ ^ ^ 
P°^rs of the Negro race. In this book he P r0 "\ wh0 would be ntly 
P*it-bourgeois educated class of African ^ ^ eSt ablish, and^ ^ ^ 
^ural leaders of their people. To this end, Du ent/ wh ich was c ^ ^ 

be ^ame the general secretary of, the Niagara ^ Washingto n s com? 
a «ertion of civil rights and the militant re,ec w the vo te ^ 

capitalist elite. This movement ^ ^ ^ r e, h.^ ft 

COu " justice, and service on juries, equal trea l4thf and i Negroes> 

ab °lition of Jim Crow, and the enforcement o churc hes 
Pasted against the 'unchristian' attitudes of m ^ ^ unions 

and it condemned the policies of the emp ^ agendas 

Ne §roes from industries and unions. WaS hington was a was w 

■ T hus the ideological rift between DuBois ^ D u ^ political 

[ 0r the class future of the Negro race in th aIld par V ^ ^ ^ of 

^ing an educated class that could lead AeN^ ^ ^ devd^ monopolies . 
d ^ion making. Washington was more m d te in the c P ldoWa icott 
^d workers and a business class that ^ IP along cla ss 1 mes 

B K Ut if Washington and Du Bois were divided I pd* first u„es. 

has argued that the Niagara movement, which ^ split a l<^g wh0 had 

> of the line for the underground ^ 

Radian Negroes, the direct descendant of t ^ . nvited t0 

esca Ped to Canada via the underground raiiw y, 

Lat er twentieth-century cultural trends ^ concern 

t - ty remained a p ^ cons tituting 
>s to establish a new version of ^ ^ waS directed^ t0 the unique 

thl °ughout the twentieth century, and much jn id sp ^ fo ^ 

9 tr % Afro-American aesthetic and critical t ad ^ with A ^ Negr0 Arts 

^ience of the Afro-American. Du Boa* Renaissa nce, or ublic ations 
be ^ftural nationalism of writers of theHat ^ ^ thr ough 
Mov ement (1917-35), representatives of the 
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Crisis and iThe New Negro. Over the course of its almost twenty-year history the movement 
developed in three stages-Bohemian, 'Negrotarian', and <Niggerati'-only the last ot 

which was autonomously Afro-American 
The Black Am mm,^„„. 



mi,UI WdS autonomously Afro-American. 

hand? 1 ?^ 5 m ° Vement ° f the 1960s was ^ esthetic arm of Black Power and the 
handed of the Civil R ights Movement These m<Jvements stimulated differ ent ff*& 

he devT 11 P0UtiCal/aesthet - agenda: the emancipation of the American Negro an 
S^TT n 3 UniqU6ly bkCk aCSthetic - Martin Luther King's advocacy of pj«* 
XZT ?° bedienCe (lnfluenced * Ga ^hi's opposition to the British W 

Z : mPlred StUd6nt *** Black P«try did not seem to require a class 0 
^ com! 1 CrmCS: * WaS the ' art <* -eryday use', committed to the goal of b 

ssrs^r^ 98 ° f - and m — became the 

also finally cUJ^ZTT throu S hout the twentieth ^ ! the 

attempt to comb nf I eC ° n ° mic and ^logical shifts which have made t 
^S£S»S^ ide ^ ^ or otherwise, 

(1966), Bessie Head 'l n °" (1940) ' Gill ° Pontecorvo's Tte ^ rS - s 

with experiences m,'L 6Xample ' are ver y different kinds of narratives, 

tions be we rem ° te ^ 0th - *ch indicates radically different rel 

Ds . race ' natl on, and ethnicitv 



Bigger Thomas, the African A ""'^ vel > 3 

Personality whose J££*W son' of Richard Wright's no - ^ 

utter indifference and m d Chlca go slum is a pendulous dynamic u 

P a « born out of the racial " ^ ^ * * 

m part out of the metanh, • 7 3nd nati °nal exclusion endemic to Amei jt y. 

W - E. B. Du Bois describelTh Wlight saw as characteristic of ^ 

American, a Negro' and th I * consci °usness': Bigger is an examp e o(je 

'dark' body, whose dogged 2 " ^° ^ tW ° thou § hts ' tw ° warfing 
In Pontecorvo's m m th re " gth ls the onl Y thing that keeps him together. ^ 

disempowered by colonial r 6 prota S oni st, Ali La Pointe, is degrade 

fetched'. As a trickster b What Frantz Fanon > followin 8 ^^Fren* 

occupied Algi erS( he witn/ ^ Criminal from the slums of the Kasbah m r 
Confronted with the need ,** 6XeCUtion of a fellow Algerian while m V , # 
embracing condemnation' n/l Vi ° lence his African-Arab culture from * ^ 

ne w species of man' one n T m "°' >S ' he transforms his energies to 

and ^es a heroic d^th at t^™^ leaders <* *e Front & Liberation ** 
mdenpnH^. « m at the hand. « . . for A 



and ^s a heroic d ath at t^™^ leaders of *e Front de Liberation 
'"dependence.* at the ha "ds of the French army as he fights for ™ 

Elisabeth the h 

Brit'ish womt^ ^ ^obiographical novel, is the of*J 
0f ^entity are determined b ^ ^ ^ wh °se educational fortunes an 
^nation leaves Elis ° f 

caught m limbo between two different racial iden 



,ring° f 
sin° f 
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•dentity When she is exiled 

nei ther black nor white, but 'coloured'-effectively ™^ we , she experiences what 
t0 Botswana to an entirely different Europeanized Atr ^ ^ imaginary flu x, 

Jac ques Lacan has referred to as a 'hole in the real ^ degth 

She is forced to the pivotal edge of madness, ***** Elisabe th devoid of race « 
^ Kureishi's film-script that liminality which leav consciousnes ses of two 
na «on is depicted in a different way *«»ugh them^ P ^ nation . stag ed 
derations of a family with many different rda^P British . AS ian, 
! n Thatcher's Britain, it features a first-generatron m«e ^ on ^ W f b om 
15 marginalized within the England of his tar* and ye ^^an-born 
yo «h culture. His parents and older generation by their 

l^lgrants from Pakistan, after partition, who«es^ P ^ be tween 
>ned community-experience life as *^* her ba nd, Omar's same- ex 
> traditionalism and Western modernrty. On th ^ ^ for asslim iation 
des »e of and for the Other can be seen as a metapb ^ 
W, *in the larger British nation. . their various reflections 

t W hat links these randomly selected narrativ s m ^ where laS s, gende 

-ions and gaps lurking ^^^^ ^fj^u, 
exu ality, and racial, national, and ethnic identity V; an d het er°g 

6Xts dramatizes, in different ways, the ^f'^er narrative of mo^uy 
is ^ive fields upon which rests the conventiona^m^ ^ ^ ca lled Modernist an 
Each text is a study in the overlapping of versions 
p0s t-modernist hybridity. 

Aridity : Modernist ^ ^ ^ Enligbte „ment, 

^emist narratives of dominance and authority, such as^o ^ ^ 

1 ? iCVe maSte ^ ° nly bY PriVile8ing is°ascounted in the interests 
^ ^e hyhrid character of all cultures \ S ^ 1Bakh tinwasoneofthe 

^y necessary to the exercise of modern ^ ^ called 

£ [°cate the hybrid sources of Modernism- Fo » ^ volC es or w 

f «d, a product of a dialogically iriterlinKe dp J-^ monolog ic ^rse 

^, 0SSI . a (T/Ie ^ , ^nation (198V ^ hybfidity in h nt q{ 
J* Pr °hibit the buffoonery of the double ^ is facilitated a P 

Ut ^hin the novel, as tne literary genre of mod ^ a fl«b 

J** interactions between the word and * ^ ^0^^^^ 

J oth er, alien words about the same object. 1 ne ionar y or apocaiyP n 
^ryday, rather than the drama of heroic or ^voim ^ ^ ultima tely 

v. Seen to constitute much of the fabric of mo 
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One might ask how understanding is possible within a polyphony of i ntermi0 * } 
flux? The answer to this question emerges in what Bakhtin calls 'outsideness' (^ va ^ 
or the kind of creative understanding that retains its own sense of space, time, - 
culture-in other words, an exteriority that dialogically uncovers the potentialities . 
and hidden from, both its own culture and that of the other. Consequently, dialog 
allows for potentialities to emerge between words and utterances, which are indepe 
ently beneficial on both sides. Dialogism ostensibly precludes any reduction to a sins 
consciousness, world view, or systematization of any form. Wpd t o 

Thus the Modernist version of hybridity presents culture as still 'bounded', sub)e 
official discourses, fusions that are potentially transgressive. The work of both 
Hariem Renaissance and the Black Arts writers can be viewed in this way. So too ^ 
that of groups claiming nationhood on the basis of race or ethnicity, as with I«* 
Amencan, African-American, Asian-American, Arab-American, Chicano, or H» 
a! !an n r ° r ^ Canadian ' Black Briti *h, Turkish or Jewish Ger*»°' 

ideZ wr t J " thlS m ° de - For some observers, this conjoining of e* 

"XntZl 1 ° f ^ d ° minant nati0 -l culture is not an attempt at assimi « 
^l^7 mm : CUltUrC ' but the vation of an imagined homogeneous e* 
Z ^lr ^ y t0 3 ^ ho «. Alternatively, it may be 
def n t a ^ emPt t0 CirCUmSClibe an ident "y fo r *e purposes of affirmation £ 

consciousnes h ? P ^ an t0 e ^race a 'dual personality' or a d 

two 3 in " betWeen Ability created from the conjoining f 

^T^Zr n ^' h ° WeVer ' re P Udiate ^ esthetic wholeness, claiming 

^J~ZZ.T precisely the critical ^ of * ut vision or the 

The poet now ikt , ° Ut ° f the abilit y to shift between cultures. e , 
^nil^XZT™ 1 the ° riSt Paula Gu ™ Allen, a Laguna-Sioux^.. 
can life a,^^ T?** ^ * her tical approach to Native & 
Position accordin g th t This is an approach * ^ , 

Wbal approach; when <ZT if She is dealin S with feminiSm ' 

or cultural productions h T ^ Ameikan P**°sophical, 
as in 'ethnic literature''-- ^ * f6miniSt posture " Gunn s P urnS the 1 Afd can ' 
Chicano, Asian-understood " * ^ multi P le identities-Native, ^ 

'American' nation as IT? ™ ^ aut henticity and integrity, that ma* s 
« interpretive *■? % idealized vision of N**£ ^ 

^terpret cultural oro^!! SmUg§le in attitudes *"* orientations that tran > s 

^ture, csr £ a f ~* a — ^. 

lyses 'The Yellow Worn J " 8 tke Feminine >» ^rta"» Tha*"** 5 £ ^ 

le gacy, as it is reiterated bv ', V** i$ part of Keres and Acoma 
3 W P le wading, one ra I h " M - ^ her mothe ^ uncle. Here Gunn Allen P „ 
a *d one a kIv^IIT triba1 ' one a feminist reading of colonial iv e 
American traditions ^ Whkh ^okes the matrilineal foundations <* 
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clear in relation to 

Toni Morrison is another writer who makes the Modernist of o^ 
she calls American 'Africanism'. * th e Africa ^^ ^ the 

African cultures which came to make up America, b „ possible I ]h^ 

^logically entered Eurocentric of ^ 

s »*ple expedient of demonising and rexrjng invislble , wt > 

institute in 'American' literature an imagined, .* ^ ^ natlona i xmagi ^ 
Really in the 'architecture of a new white ma - s race and eth J 

*us formed by this Manichaean ra^onwW* ^ impl nges 
bo th sides of the colour line. And, as she P m 9 presence 
—ruction of gender, class, and sexual ^ ^ invisi ble A«^ ^ 
. While Morrison's work is specifically concern .„ the Da rk. WW ^ 

f the development of culture in America her^ rf ^ ^od ^ 

i'terary Imagination (1993) can be grouped ^ conS truc 

-itural studies produced in the 1990s ***** m ofth e *^J n , Ra ce 
* the ^ited States. Alexander Saxton s 7J * * Frankenb er s ^ ^ 
D ^id Roediger's Tte Wfl^5 of WWte«cs5 (199 ^ RaCg (l99 4), la .„ 
^rs (1993), Theodore Allen's The Invert** 0 The W^m 

of different 

^ Law (1996), Valerie Babb's ^^^^^S^o^^ rf rac6i 
African Literature and Cu/ture (1998) all descn suborned 0 n t ^ ^ ^ 

Se ^ of cultural practices, serves to keep some J, cant _ SaXon , 

^der, class, and ethnicity. These books eal ^ for JjA 

Action of whiteness, which seeks to ^ d ^° of many diverse ethn 
Pt °testant, heterosexual males in a country m 

H Ybridity. Postmodern ^ {or by Bakhtin^ 

^ver, what is distinctive about ^^oX hybddity £ 

* ha t intensity and speed of change in the c tionS . JWW ^tmative 

function of forces and the experience of n gs created^ to as 

f a ^es not fusions, but multiple and mob * P^ ^ Bna bha ^ ^ 

Agression of national grand narrative 5 voiceS . Any multiple an d 

the '^reds and patches' of many and drver^ ^ pressur rf ^ 

et ^C racial, or national identity crumb 5 , in the artic rf ^ 
m °bile interfaces. Postmodern hybridity is *o g and * P.^^, tnat 

^ marked by nation, class, gender, sexu aW* raS . The ^« a s well as 

across gaps which is characteristic ? ot dicti ons, and P ^ ^ ex . 
dia5 Poras imply Llude unforeseen alliance - co ^ of artlC ulaU ^ 
Ridable misreadings, misapprehensions^ ^ ^ver (19 J ^ Unearly , 
aift Ple of this type of hybridity is Caryl Phillip ^ ^ centurie s and 
° f f °ur separate stories occurring over the co 



crlnl f° lyph0nic voices ot diaspora. A critical, theoretical counterpart to *» 
hat 2 PaUl Gilr ° y ' S Th£ Bkck Atla " tic d993), which seeks to define a diaspo 

e^n tvr 3nd national Particularity as well as the constraints o 

r a hi? 1 ViZen ° r ' S CreatiVe Witin § and critical theory are also postmodern in 0 
He utilized T ^ ** im ^ aM ^ M 3 Simulati ™ P^cess in the formation of 
A^^n P °T dern StmegieS ° f PaStiche to counter the distorted -presentations^ 
o^TZa^: Pr0imed thr ° Ugh realiSm ' Manners: Posting W*£ 

'mam 71, 94) f Par ° dieS J° hn L. O'Sullivan's proclamation in 1845 that it was d* 
trg^nlT °! the White ra « to annexe the entire American continent ° 
the nl" a e ; aC ; al f ° r which d -ne providence would be borne ^ 

'su^Z^T ° f ^ indig6n0US P0pulati - ^ Vizenor uses the 
Indian ^ ch . "' 1Cat H e ^ and ^stance and to project what he calls the <P° 
formation in i^ ***** ° f 3 P ° st ™ d «n attitude in he manipulation and M 

* i mag es of Native Americans. He ^ 

mobilizes postmodernism , Wh ° engage in lt are 'postindian warriors . 

One thinker whoa ™ * ^ ° ritiCal manner - sthe 
feminist, social thin*. ^ qUestion of Postmodern hybridity with caution i 

™ nooks. 2 hoot P ~' ^ Pr ° feSSOr ° f ^ C ° Uege ^ TJS 

^ white, male inte demiSm ' 3S USuall y Poetised, is elitist, dominated 
Her concern is that ItT u qm Dmida ' Jean-Francois Lyotard, Jean Baudri» ^ 
the formation of disc 0 *™ ° n indeter minacy and difference cannot accoun ^ 
which preoccupied her earlv ■ relationshi P s <* P°wer, the concrete r^ 3 " 
the history of vio i ence aRa J "" tmg - Her career began with a determination to 
a hke, and stands as an ind W ° men ' Dy black men and white id**' 

sahstic presumptions and'th""™ ° f ^ White ' midd le-dass feminism for * s "te 
Patriarchy. i n her 19gl he Power movement for aligning itself with ^ 

eomes from Sojourner Truth' m,ma " : B,ac * Women and Feminism ^ 

*e advocated racial and « V ^ " the 1851 Women ' s Ri 8 hts Convention- 
Points out that an aly sis 0 ! 6qualit y a nd the franchise for black women). t 
consideration of both sexkt * ^ ° f Women generally cannot proceed 
experience of African * andracis * hierarchies. The book traces the doubly o P P' ^ 
^gradation that women 1h * SlaVery and the unspeakable humiUa** ^ 
long strugg,e for racial eoualitT ^ 3nd sexual g rounds - She Z** 
bla <* men and white men th ^ ° y most black leaders as a struggle * 
ent *rely subsidiary. The mosP qUCSti ° n ° f the P lace °f women, black or 
ce nturies^rederick Do^T*"" "** leaders of the nineteenth ^ ed V 
^ X, Martin Luther K in St ^ Marcus Harvey, Elijah Muh**^ ^ 
b 3Ck ^tion as idtj^** Carm *hael, Amiri Baraka-projected a ° 0 f 
the Patriarchal ideology ^ ***** *ructure of white America. The P 
0W n oppression and e^L*? that ™ny black women became ***** £ ^ 
(0r C0U ^ not) provide . PfeSSed lt ln their hostility towards those husbands who * 
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f the challenge that postmodern 

B * in 'Postmodern Blackness', hooks, aware as she .so gates the relati onship 

* he «ry poses to the realities of black experience, «^J< by appea ls to 'gut level 

be hveen the two. Recognizing that racism is very often p approp riation of the 

Whence, she also concedes that the unseated and ^ blind 

ter n» for aesthetic purposes, talk of 'difference' and o ^ to nig h 

" e «es of Modernism, though in reverse and negativ (primarily whl e 

M °demism has also had a residual outcome, winch is ^ ^ or blin d to 

^n) and practitioners (some of whom are white worn ^ recognition makes 

^kfemale presence in cultural production. Crucia ^ of mas tery. Equally, 

the discourse appear solipsistic, just another Modern^ me nt thrusts an 

aba ndonment of collective identity politics at the dawn g ^ t en 

^aching postmodernism into a suspicious light Hook ^ ^ ^ ^ ad t of 

Cha "f Point, which is that black experience was, and forma ^ and ahen - 

aest hetic postmodernism, expressive of the despair ^ diffe rence, 

ati °n- This is a despair felt by many, regardless of mack Power movemen to 

Jhus hooks asser^hat identity politics, in decline .nee g ^ p * c 

tbe 1960s, must engage the reality of a decolomz * wori ^ so ary or 

Wh *h sacrifices the ofd assurances for grounding ^ ^ recognized by Gerald 

^ activist struggles. One advantage of Vf^^M ^ 

Vl **or, is that distorted, denigrating, narrowly can be disassembled 

ages of identity projected through modernity s mas 

^ -formulated'for the purposes of political agency 

t . H °oks transforms the postmodern version of hactu ^ situated d J 

tl0n ^ by rearticulating a ground for commonality which ^ psychologi al st 

1* * ^phasis on JperLn. She describes this jgJM. This manifests 
^-sive of a longing or a 'yearning' for a forms (sU ch as ^ 

f ac fices of some popular culture where seemingly mh ho ofoc 
ferment through affective relations or common 1 , ^ black xp e en 

hat repudiating black 'essentialism' does not ^ whom postmodern t«n 
^ and violence. Her formula is for black with the strategies of pop 

'° n ger an aesthetic choice but a cultural reality, to nce ~. 
CUlhj re in the development of a 'postmodernism 



Mu| ticulturalism and politics ^ ^ oior line , 

* ^ W. E. B. Du Bois, the twentieth century ^ected on the 
^y-two years later at the close of the century, 

nationality , e^P^ that 

^-ate twentieth century world * ** 

1Qer - And the only way to transcend those u 
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respects both differences and commonalties-is through education that seeks to compter 
diversity of culture. 10 

The context for Gates's remarks was the vitriolic debate that erupted in the USA in • 
1990s over the question of multiculturalism, which involved educationalists and po ^ 
cians alike. At issue was the institutional ideology of universities and the status 
monoculturalist educational programme that had a genealogy extending back at lea ^ 
the nineteenth century. Monoculturalism is a perspective, or rather a multiple J 
conjoining discourses, which presupposes and centralizes the notion of the singu' 
and universality of that truth which can be accessed in a Western tradition of ^ 
Books'. Implicit in this tradition is the concept of 'high culture', conceived as exclus 
European and Caucasian. 'Whiteness', and the imperative to keep America * 
to underpin the development of both social/political and educational policy As A** 
progressively came to dominate the geopolitical space after World War II, «* 
Th Idw L r l0§Y hdped t0 pr ° mote the «»nomic colonization of the , 
da! h^H ^° re ° Ver ' * faCiUtated the assimilation of immigrants accord** * 
cuTura radaliZed S6t ° f ValUeS deemed 'American'. And when the 

^Z^ m T m ° f ^ 19605 Shifted this mel ^Pot oology from ***** tf 

r §inaliZed gr ° Und ° f ethnic fences was ^ 
maependent, but nr vatp ^lf-^o,. . .. 



indent 7 k uai8mailzecl § rou nd of ethnic differences was allowed to o F - 
TZ^y PliVate ******* However, in public, the central core 1 
s«n o C ° minUed t0 St6m the PossibiUty of cultural insurgency **> 

^'S? threats to cultural 

debates over ™T V ° f reactions to the Gulf War and the preva d 

issues — to cuitural s >■ 

In many ways the tZ ^ ^ * ^ ™ fte^' 

and belies the ™ ltoltoa1 ^ like the term 'postmodernism', » «* ^ 

have co^to ar Z ? °[ ***^> ***** themes, debates, and apP^* is 
*e vZ ^:* * 6 fl6ld b0th in *e USA and in Britain. What, for exa*P ^ 
pow r, b w tn ° D r: P T een Pedag °^ and Pledge, between knowlej 
should rmZS2 T P0UtiCS ' ^ betwe - Pdito and empower**^ 0 

^ 10 *~ h ° W ShOUld n theX 
Public dualism of inte« a tion^ * * be pluralistic ' or should " ^ ° f 
the tradition What s h ^ maintain th ^ centrality and 

™ (as taught sav in h relati ° nshi P b *ween institutionally managed etl t 
and critical m ;iuLw a r anitieS in -me universities) and the ^ 

Conservatives like the critir Aii^n!^ 1 ^' f ° r exam P le > as u affirms 
together by the 'Western ' dted earlier < °Pt for a cultUial % Lard S al<J 

embrace the idea that i Can ° n '' P1UraUStS SUch as Henr y Louis Gat6S to*** 
never contained cleanlv m ° demity ' cult ure is hybrid and interactive, and is pS , 
multiplying and continu^ ° f ethnic § rou P s but travels between 

an ce, to painting and toT! mUtatin§ - Afr °-American culture, from music to P ^ 

8 d t0 ht6ratUre ' is woven out of its conversation with Western 
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f re is to serve as vehicles for this 

2 the responsibiuty ° f edu tT^ «* 

dv namis m and to transform potential crises in e and CnO«« 

P «er McLaren (author of as a ^t), for example, 

^ry Culhlre: ^cs « a four ^ and 

1Ssu *s from the position of critical pedagogy and al mulhcultu 

Native multiculturalism liberal multiculu ri» ' ^ culturaU sm promo" * 
Cd tical and resistant multiculturalism. Con***** * rf iacial (especi^y A 
« mtegration, and is implicitly underpinned by U ^ ^ w ,h Enlt h* 
ionization that extends back to Aristotle, but , m the P ^ 

Phil osophy and nineteenth-century biology an cen tury. T ^J nidty 

^ndas involving Africa and the Arab world m ^ is not a orm _ 

^olvesseveralkeydis P ositions:theassump^ 

bu t the norm and standard against which aU p|g ^ ^ civil ized the 
Cu ltural diversity is understood in terms of dev* . s construe J Jy 

^es of Euro-Americanism, and social and is ^^esentthe 

r est abilization of this centre. This form of mu ' o ., irope an languages 

and ideo- 

%ish, though there is a tacit agreement that othe ^ d . scursive( culm , by 
f se ntial truths embedded in whiteness), and blind ^ ^ ^ t0 be 

al significance of language use. A*!*^ made available t^ w . 
^^o^^^ the call to 

Llb eral multiculturalism can be understoo Wollston ecraft, ex F other ^ and 
^ of people like John Stuart Mill ana ^ j s extenae- 

over 'differ- 

^ate gender equality through education and leg ^ for 't***^ in this 
e R thn ic groups. The emergent ideology is one what is n0 t commU . 

to be realized through the reform of 1^ wrthm The 

P ? si hon is the manner in which this un**^ vers ion of sU ^ blind nesses of 
^ is made to coincide with the *e ^ted with 

f 'liberal version of multiculturalism attemp t communmes, and 

he «bena position by emphasizing differences be £th c ity c ^ ^ 

Rvalues, attitudes, styles, «^^CS«nce of c*^^ experi- 
^ality. What is emphasized here is ^^^^^^^ 
X ^rience' of different communities, and th« m with this po^° ion of 

as the ground for political activity The proble surr0 undm^h 
about the discursive and ideolog^ ^ voice . rf mutual 

7 Q experience and the status of the sp produce an e nv 
" f Particular lived experience will not neces (clitic al or resist- 

Un >tanding, but may lead to one of ^ haS been te me icultu ralism 
a Th ^ remaining version of multiculturahsmj ^formative view t pective 
>lticulturalism'. This is considered to » ^ sta . At the toot ^ ^ 

^^^^^^ *<25i that are sublet to 
m e view that the site of struggle is texx ideologic al strugg 
ass < gender, and sexuality are part of larg 
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displacement and play, but are also embedded in a transformative agenda. Dlspl**^ 
he goal of a harmonious social, cultural, and political arena based on seamless, unp* 
ematic, unchanging identities, in favour of a perpetually critical arena which is d« eC 
toward social justice in the recognition that identities are not stable and that differed 
exist between and among groups: 

2^^^ th3t kn ° Wled ^ « forged in histories that are riven with d**J* 

^ ^^ Sr th3t h kn ° Wled8eS ' ^ SOdal PraCtiC6S 

y unetncal and incommensurate cultural spheres'. 11 

o'nanfve TT * ™ lti ^«« has been called 'cyborg politics' (Pnina V**^ 

senhl: " iCS ' ^ YUVal " DaVi ^ b — * strategy is to continually^ 
SeolT; T rSaUSm ' ° r ° IganiCiSm in to all cultural positions-^ 

S^S^*^ ~y, class, or religion-in the rec^ 
certainly sel l T ^ muM P le ' creoliz ed, mobile, and/or liming » * d 

r c lf 3 l0ng ^ t0 Undermine unchancy of racialized though. * 
t^^"£ t0 ^ t0l —e in a globalizing world of growing ^ j 
also pose! ^2 I h ""^ 6thnosca P es - ^e many postmodern models, W** , 
- Lra S l Sf|^^ — agency, ethical res^ 
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Reconstructing historicism 

Paul Hamilton 



A crisis for historicism 



^rZ lll^T UP t0 3 POint The s of the texts that we * * , 

^t::zt s of crwcai appr ° ach » ^° tiate historicai s v 

mevit Jbly plav s so ^ t0 US now with a contemporary rde**** 

would Sfe^ e ~s. So tar, this give and take is c*g£ of 

Perennial p hUo r P h T ^ m ° re interestin g w hen » addreSS6S Tf U » 
history and a es her \ lmp ° rtance ' as the relations between fact and „, 

their tasks or do th"' * hiSt ° liCal ^ a6Sthetic discourses ****** < *C* ° f 
hterary skills to XhZlZ^ ^ mutual su PP ort? Traditionally, the ap ^ 
historical explanations f ^ re<reation of the past has helped to d» ^ny 
thought to be a disad ° m SCiemtfiC ° neS ' for which Actional assistance i ^ 
^rary prices has berrnhan An , d phil ° S0 P hical le S itim acy ° f P °tJe^' 
though, New Historicis I pro P ortion to their historical uses. More ^ 

explained away literarv ff 

Presumed on this discursive friendship 10 
this story, though results T * hiSt ° lical Phenomenon. The fin* na s 

come to an end. The end of h™ KtUm t0 P romin ence of the idea that tu ^ 
challenge to historicism U ' th6$iS Ienews He S el ' s argument to provide 
tions about the uniformity f° immensel y influential idea, underpinning ^ 
the imposition of intern J° aSpUation and Political rationality that are used 0 f 
history, historicism finds 1 ° rder - In res P onse to this supposed d ^ 

covers an understanding rT itS discarded "terary ally. According^' ^ 

beyond, that restores 21 ^' CXtendin g ^m Marx to Walter 
historical sensibility. $ CIedibilit y as a power to regenerate our 

The American political «, rcu^ 
f0r end of Zo^TTt Uo S ^ ^ one of the first to answer the rg , 
cis m, wrote Strauss is < thp in th e 1930s by Alexandre Koje^ n r 

^Phical and historical q l st aSSerti0n that the fundamental distinction betwe ^ 
h h e Entities the choic e ~ * the la * analysis be maintained * ^ 

than a classical world- P i ctur With th e decision to espouse a ino* ^ 

P CtUle - F ° r *e conservative Strauss, as for later, more 
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^tical theorists vastly influential on historicism such & , pragma- 

^nner, Machiavelli's thought is a turning^ histoncal truth ^ 

tis «r becomes the key instrument for analysing ^ transparen cy to w ^ 
theories of truth established trans-historical stan dards of tim 

the end of 

°% aspire. Our knowledge, measured against i Uan definitions ■ _ 

fo *id wanting. We are similarly d*^** d ^ oW n under- 

hu «ianit y and skills for realizing those ends, t ^ thus ^latrnzea ^ ^ tQ 
^achiaveiu reduced truth to what was ptacnt • expe diencies o 

in other 

sta nding of past classics with reference to the n what wor ked Qrder 

be *e good life as it could be lived in the rf Machia velli ^ ^ yalid 

Wot ds, required translation into the modem m transit ^ 

tru thfully to denote any existing state of aft ^ purchase 0 n a recogn 
for all time, but only for as long as it had a pr 
Historicism 4.1. 



^ tarianism, what he 

-acism throws ideals out of the window. . ntelleCt ual tota J^" f gelations 
^hat Strauss fears in this historicism is a sort ^ a deC a 

calls in On Tyranny a 'collectivization' of thoug 
ab out Stalin 



Gulag and the bitter debate 

s policy of collectivized ^ < ^^ 

0n its historical justification between Sartre ^ wQuld sur e y hom0geniz ing 

ch «ice of word is deliberately P roVOCat f paks w be the view accu ^ ^ But 

c u la ssical idealism with which historicism ore for what i ^ conces . 

^an beings, as it sets its eternal, tavanaW ^ ^ standards ^ ^ . nflexible 

Str auss regards classical essentialism's refusa tanC e of human ^ display in 

Sl0l rs to historical differences as a welcome ^ we will me assump . 
; ec «tude provides a measure of the ^^^r^^'^y.snA^t 

lear *ng the truth or in behaving in a proper^ ' ^ think n ^ ftom bdng 

tiQ n behind historicist translation is that all h n disqU aW ^ ^ simply 

Wh at cannot be included in the W^^^xds of science an hennene utlcal 
C0 ^idered human. We don't fall short of st ^ For Stt^, ^ rf questions 
ex ^ess equally legitimate ways of knowing o selected b^ beWeen us and 

Clrc le, by which what we find in the past ^ real differed ^ or 

^cal of OU r epoch and culture, that we ask _ ^ en f 0 rcemen ^ q{ g dialogue 
the Past. Historicism, though, far from ,u4M ^ and reS pons^ ^ an aCCom . 
6Ve « barbaric, instead regards it as icis m we have m 

?* *e past, mutually cognizant of <^ ^ we recc >^ exceeding 
Nation that expands the horizons withm g neW se o tandings . But 

C ^mon. Historical difference, in other words ^ w pre en ^ 
J -nomies of difference m**g£ only l^d J^U^ willingly 
Str au ss believes that this new accessibility inato r the 

Cis * translates into the lowest common * ^ senslb*^ . , 
a cknowledged in the past, but offensive to 8 



*heless consistently 
' offended, but neverth el e edtothe 

, ^ a historicist, though, 1 might admit to ^ can be argued 
Clai m that Strauss is right to some extent. 
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"fluent View in a sense, nothing new can happen; our repeated success 
nT 7 r aSPirati ° nS int ° thdr C ™ fonns has identified a perennial 
unde T ? U H ' " hiSt ° riCiSm ^ all0Wed t0 P« us of the increased efficiency of 
what wT ln ! hUman PUIp0SeS in ***** process beyond past knowle^ 
2 I t! 7 tranSlati «- a definite technological and ideological vie* _ 

X dit t J hUman emer S- H -tory, in the sense of discovering 

thing Afferent from this, is at an end. 



The 'end of history' thesis 



K^r^ ^ ^ With A ^ndre Kojeve, in a confrontation ^ 
very l arl, t ha t " ** menWoned b «ween Sartre and Camus, Strauss 
whL wf a e now f ' r iCa1 ' ^ versions of the end of histo^ 

^ef publicist a s ^;:;; e ~ ^ ^ ^ FiandS " ^ee> 
are the inevitable eo.u r COnsensus *at liberal democracy and the free 

conditions 2££2£2£** ° f «* * 

is that to dispute si n I ^ ^ fl ° Urish - fuss's point about 'CpUeCti^ ^ 

fundamentally we all ° % """^ * case by relying on the pre** 

i^ed in our turn, in o/d We ' the dis P ut -ts, must submit to being ^ 

stand not on anv snerifi ° W ar S u ments tell. The historicist enemy » t . 

biUty of communication wTrT ° PP ° Mnt may adVanCe ' bUt ^ 
favouring the conclusion of th ° PP ° nent The diSpute itsdf CreatCS * * this 
circle as a kind of tyrann end " of - histo ry proponent. Strauss describes tn ^ a 
wisdom that is the prero Jj* C ° mm ° n rec ognition takes precedence : ^ 

historicism more than he hh ^ * ^ He thus resents tne democratic ifl»P H e 
resists the idea that philos h *** homo 8 emz ing or collectivization inv° eaC h 

other, rather than to conserve an/'* ^ be t0 inter P ret and "lo*^ 
hon-such as 'history is tra dlSsimula te truths too dangerous for mass a i 

satisfaction is impossible I * ' ' hUman P roblem ' wil1 never be Ito^ 
adversary clearer through atf ^ th ° Ugh ' to ma ke his argument with his W 

If you dispute with th 7 eXample - <s & 

C ^nu, does not necessir'° f " hiSt0ry historicist and say that Shakespeare 
V «V intell igibilit of 21 !° nCeal 3n im P ulse ^ards liberal democracy. * ^ 
ls Comenius's extrao di na ^ Z 5* ^ be USed ^ you by the said ***** d 
the name of Coriolanus P * ° f the Soldi « Caius Marcius, newly ****** 

COMENIUS n 

A "d look'd u SP ° ilS he kick ' d at ' 

Th e co mmon J^^f PIeCi0US 35 thCy WCre 
Than miserv it « W0rld He covet s less 

y useu would give. 
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, H9, doins them, and is content 
His deeds with doing 1 
To spend the time to end ^ ^ 

MENENIUS ,jj jj. 122-7) 



MENENIU» jj. 

id be so disinterested a servant 
^is 'right noble' behaviour shows why Co^^L The description also shows 
« *e state at times of crisis-Machiavelli's Pro** " in tne values of to* 

h °w this vim is won at the expense of being able top ^ dther a s pleberan 

Ser ^s. Generality, what is common, is "n** 5 ^. he spends his time on y t 
basing or , as & in a suf flciency of sheer ^ renunciatio n as a ^ 
a «s for action's sake. His nobility suggests not so m adequate expres^n. 

^g that reouires an ahenating advice pl ay 

fuck out / The multitudinous tongue , is his P whichbn f to 

%ish Romantic critic William Hazlitt best saw ^ pre ^ectio ^ 

l ^s to modern assumptions that our aesthet consti tutiona l y an 
ha ^oni ze . Coriolanus's performance ma* ^ ^ , ne ^f^^ which 
^anus's advice arbitrarily to break <*«f°g^ ^" aesthetically 

des cri bed not only an exclusionary politics, but a ^3 Romantic 
P° e hy survived. Shakespeare would not have : po ^ s0 flat^r tnan 

^criminating sense, troubled by the tyrann ca J ^ He was mo for 
« e -ould not feel this embarrassment as he pic** ^ {or the most ^ ^ 
r^*- His educational background would leao & techniq ue or 

Rousseauian, 

^ s task, a rhetorical rather than an aes*^^ HaiUt t by Coriol >anu ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ha u a sensibility. No more could he be *>f" t0 presume that j suggest , 

Jaco binical egoism, emptied of its V^ lceS ^ cannot read 1 : F 

^ -ndard. But * in our po*B^g) aS - ^ we 

Wlt hout imagining (or overcoming our ^ is a consrderea 
Une asiness or tension between poetry and P ^ fc tQO epi stemo- 

,Ust cannot understand Shakespeare? might argue tha diffe rentiated 

, Th e historicist we have been describing, tn s < suggests repro . 
Really pessimistic. In any case, recent c lassrca ^ ^ a 

V ri ^'. as Matthew Fox puts it, of those relation ^ m ore 
^u to some extent in Shakespeare's edu«*^ 0 r at ^ alsQ argue that 
^'Romantic affiliation of aesthetics and^ too oppone nt co ^ translate 
* rate §ic attitude towards their affiliation- Bu dy wh at a play Eacn 

^ ^culation of our difference from Sha^P^^ is mapP* ? U ^ tne historicist 
^ imo our own terms. A common horizon of ^ . nterpre t (the 

^ e we disagree critically with the historic^ 0 J con tinuum of ^ we 

ta ^ back from the detail, and takes her stand on ^ ^ ^0 ^ by 
^ of understanding, in Gadamer's Ph« se ) shak espeare party us as s oon 

^ to differ. But we can differ only by m^ng ^ Historicist 
hlStor icizing him on one side of the argument 
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Karl 



Popper is r JTr^ ,T my ' they Can never be wrong; and Strauss, like 

The d v 1 T n thek accountability. f 
historicism unde^' " T* ^ ^ that is what Gauss's hostile construction o 

to we ZX^T* Amerkan " ^ fam : we 

always do historic " f agiee that this counsel is redundant, because * 

*oZJ^2T^ haVin§ t0 the -"her claim that such historic** 
^ saL th ng alwav " " ** Were so ' historicism would always iden«* 

-deed have cSSlT d ! H ,l,e Variably repeating itself- It 

of the different iS t0 make a *^ of translation at the exp** 

counters as meanin^fuif 6 " meanin§ - Effective translation uses the resistance * 
'anguages. A translation nT ec * uivalen ces facilitating its transition bet* 

la nguage, an Adamic original' Tn^f s P eculated - gesture toWardS differ- 

ence. But that ulterior J " h T Ute indiffe ^nce guaranteeing sameness m d 
one text to another Y " remains "ngraspable, glimpsed in the passage 

«on. In a good translation the^ff ^ * ^confessedly approximate tra 
degree that the translation i' dlfferenc es from the original are sensed to the 
ied by Benjamin, extendi™ f" 5 ^*- According to the hermeneutic tradition . 

^racter comes into ^Z^JT^ ^ t0 Gadamer < more ° f S 
and so put pressure on our n ^ f ° r US maintai " their aesthetic 

in g, along with the BetooST? ° f translatin g them. 3 The same is true of his«* q{ 
the P a * in terms of the 12 " ' ^ an influence ™ Benjamin, that a iead*g ^ 
Present that is perpetual mi u U * SingUlat 6Vent < as unrepeatable and change^ 

At *e end of " 3 past " a^ 

Stephen Greenblatt confess 2^' New ^toricism, Catherine Gallaghf' j. 

c *m is not a repeatable ^ the book has convinced us that ^ eW L - 

w f the particular exam ^ s h0d ° °gy- or a literary critical programme'. They ^ 
oth -wise ' go up in a ^™ a **• of ru i es . They fear fhat their results * g 
Polarity, and on bend t t ^ 3 ^ Ber ^onL anxiety. This **** 

Pamcular case, retu ^ concept to accommodate the peculia" 
twe en the creative vintl ™£ <° * e connection between aesthetics and 
mome nt, or role upon ^ and the ™c ripted historical 
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Re ception theorv and u- 



b f ,,,a wncism 

th0U ^ 1- me sketch two main ^ 
S :;^ Va - wit h ^~ --entrates on the degree to which ^ , 

been I^o in Euro Pe, autho > by different audiences at differ** 

^crated with the ^ons of this approach have ^ 

f W ° lfgan g I* Hans-Robert Jauss, and their ft>*> 
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to the pretensions of any 

Hete the power of literary history acts as a P roVOCat ^" ents on the meaning of a 
Univ ersal theory of literary meaning. Absolute P' onoun changes in reading needs, 
Poem, or play are made impossible by the K o" ^ ^ under 

t Ul tural awareness, and ideological expectations (reception theory) 

tan *ng. The second option concentrates not on , K ^ ^ ^ case 0 f recep- 
Ut °n WWk^^ (his t 0 ry of effect). The ^[ whi le in the case of 

^ theory the meaning of the work changes wit >th ^ work Tne second 

' 1Stor y of effect, the meaning of the audience chan^ ^ the Hcideg^- 
" lti % sounds more unlikely, but its pedigree is <°^ Hans . G eor g 
n Edition, exemplified in the work of the ^^nl-mln and extending back, 
ne Marxist or materialist tradition represented by w hlege i. 
aS , his own writing shows, to the Romanticism of Fned«d£ ^ as t rende r t 

oh In ^ct, hi sto r y 8 of effect tends to elaborate on ce jo but Ben am n 

S H 0l ete. -Who's afraid of Wolfgang Iser?', as sca re. Again, a 1^ Y 

^ th e rest, the implication is, might still g.ve _u s . « ^ WordsWorth , 
p Xai «Ple of the difference will make it more i^med^ ^ its own hterary 
^ that the poem has all along made it "^k^*^*^ 
; Ce Phon. it asks, we might say, to be ^fj^Z^ ^ 
7 dressing his poem to the philosophical figure 
Grantee the universality of its personal story. 

what we have loved 
• P 7av teach them how; 

Others will love; and we m y becom es 
Instruct them how the mmd o ^ ^ £arth 
A thousand times more beau ^ thjngs 

On which he dwells, above this 
(Which, mid all revolution unchang ed) 
And fears of men, doth st. 1 1 r 
In beauty exalted, as it * ■ «* 
Of substance and of fabric *«*° 



Of substance ana or a- > 444 _ 52) 

s the reader concerning 

5 flnal -Pose in a universal notion, 'the mind of man' .assure^ 
^ achievement of a poem that has, in * tW^W^'^ 
U herniated only itself, 'what have loved . The P ^ yeS< the ^ 
^ V htue' confirmed by its power to *^*^ s appeal escape Word 
u " re cursive habit can now, through the p r ° ^z. co nfirm 

^^-syncrasy and plausibly characterize 'the mmd ^ tended to 

w ^ntieth-century psychoanalytical readings of ^ ^ fal loco^P 
^ tds -orth's control reading the over-determination ^ ^ f ^ , 
J* S °t time') as encoding personal details^ a alytl c ^ on 

S p ^ natural ejection, guilt, ^f^^ ^^0^ 
Z* UCt of *e fructifying virtue of Wordsworth s ^ hand , in psyc 
P°em's details foreseen by the poem's plot- " 
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TZ^Tf HeitZ ' » 6ffeCtive - disruptive history of effect develops ^_ 
Yt cl r a 1317 6Xample t0 return ^ the theory and reshape it. Psy**£, 

SS^° f «™' ^ be - d to **** FreudJputative repression^ 
iteration " r l Pn v **** ind «erminacy to which we are all he j 

«Cl o ~ f ^ ^ fr ° m — ^their use, marks a d-dJJ, 
Parody, and' cast o • ? ^ aCtS Pred P itate opportunities to simulate, 
ation' haTCl "I" 31 in ^ **** our control. The 'future 

facilitate ^ atWbutes to th * P°wer of remembered 'spots of & 

of the di e :r c i <this Frame ° f thin ^' But ei - tion bec ° mes 

religiose, o^g d 0 °, * ***** * P^n as it grows philo-P* ^ 
beyond its orlinal legitirnat ing idioms exceeding its own creative econ ^ 

remodel the critical C ° mr01 ' ^ eXC6SS argUabh7 advances its ' fructifying ^ ne* d 
to agree with any parlT^' J" !^ 0n ' * su PP^edly solicits. One doe* ^ 
this transforming effect t v IeCeptlon ' SUch as ^construction, to 

in action when the accu ^ ^ C3n See the same revision ° f hist ° riClSt ° re turO 
upon the historicist TT^ ° f sublimat ion in the above-quoted passage can ^ 
-ently argued to ^ * ™* Bromwich, for ex** 1 > 

openness to the past wh h dSWOrth ' s 'restoration' is inseparable from a F 

t r agments.Ac;.Z: mCnaCknow ^ g es an alienation not overcome, a tne» in 
the poem, does not arbit ! elf " SUp P ortin g structure of The Prelude, a frequent ** jn 
order to present the aesthet ° Verl °° k historical embarrassment. It leaves it * {or 
historical corroboration-a^ ' 0 self - aut hentication as a knowing subs" ^ 

for surviving the failure ev" ° f SUrr ° gac y that does not elide, but figures oU ^ 
historians of effect can exn T 0 0n t6rms With historical trauma. No dou i 

to such examples, the I t0 SUrpriSed in tneir turn < like the rece P ti0 ° Li^ W 
returns to its interpreter a Di reader and her methods. In so doing, » flf 

hermeneutical circle the tex Tt ^ **" fr ° m the one expected. In breaking ° 
rtance you may still have to A Y ° U SOmeone y° u have not yet become, a # 
your image takes the initiativ , Y ° U look in the textual mirror, but, ^ 

a Pproached j e- h renders cliched the critical presuppositions w»tn 

* ^e detail, but first I y0U are ^ of better than this. I wlU g° * na ve 

b «* Signing the aesth^^ tbat - despite the leading, activating r° 6 ^ 
htera 'y meaning subordinate t ° f historicism recently has been t y 

P"o% in t he generation of **** meani "g- The former confidence 
; e ;f f ^inthee arly nme e T " 8 ^ back to «* formation of the t o 
I ^fined not throug^*^ From Kant to Dilthey, the 
a ;trv ; ty formative g s ^nt lflc determination but through an ongoing, > 
-b e. You , u 0% re ^^h you have to be inside for such facts ^ * 
foundation of sucrd s J hat S ^ if ^ u have been acculturated 0 uf e 

ionT rSal 3Uth °hty ouZ 1 ™^ * ° ur — tal constitution is meant , 
t,0n ' R ^ant to sci / mifi -- to iudge gained thrQugh mdmg> or cultura M # 

fmitl0n ' P e ople's genuinely expressive acts g'° U 
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Reconstruct i 5 — 

sl<s commums. This 'common 

^Pretative skills required to appreciate ^J^o^on ^t's 
^' appears to be the effect of the hermeneuucal c cal ^ Ka 

^ b - — in the inherent a <CritiqU e of^^L 

Cr %* of /ad^t divides even-handedly bet Judge ment ac 

me nt', concerned with history, and a 'Critique of Ae of the ^er, a 

^. Subsequently, though, the latter was taken £ £ ^J^^ 
P te iudice grew that literary expression couia o clandestinely 

it remains 

hist ory A Lebensphilosophie, as Habermas demo present . in for 

Cities required for the literary the literary and the J ^ 

U ^estioned may perhaps be because of the fcoh y ^ works of a^ ^ 
m °nopoi izing mention with their own genres an ^ ^ ilit0 mono ^ 
^ts share this peculiarity that the descnpt^ ^ rs to b iQnS . 
^ doesn't account for their meaning; and the ^ $ ^ lts n t ^ ^ 
^r existence in an unusual way. History, 1** same ^ fram e. Agre . $ ^ ^ 
^ferent people live different histories within .to ^ they mean, b ^ ^ 
the facts of the case doesn't ensure agreement a ^ happenin gs be* ^ con . 
mor «ent of meaning that history is born-that ^ a movement ^ ^ 

geographical circumstances descnb an ecc ^ ^ b£ a 

Stltut es a migration, or the quantification ° f ' be ho w a series of sou" 
Sanatory parallel for this transformation would and s0 on ^ ^ ^ 

^ody, or a piece of writing can be poetry, a rock ^ afferent cul ^ ^ ^ 
'^een the conventions involved releasing - hi on e i where 

^ aesthetic meaning can be heard or become may help yo ^ of it; 

^ngwood called the 'technical theory of art , & distinctive J ^ m 

*2 Whe - art is present, but will not necessary g made p0SS ible 

> few would want to go as far as Croce an dw ^ a haV ,ng 
C ; n «P< of Art, there has to be some «nde«t^ ffl(jie rf its clf when 
]° Ur understanding of it in the way that art pro ^ of an 

f0t w hat it is. . . s succe ssfully argued to embarrassm ent 

, ^Schlegel and Scott to Lukacs, the novel ^ and , tc » novels as 

landing most adequate to the co^ J dam 0 f postmod 
f f SCi6nce ' contradictory quality of history (T arld Thom fflode l 

"^nt as those of Lawrence Durrell's esp0 usal of a po ^ g Marxist , 

J*« ^ 49 to be exceptional is often bas ^ on iction .) For a H^S conservat ives 
^^ntific understanding that is tolerant of « ^ pr0gr essiom y organlC 

h t e contradictions led somewhere, evoking a * ^dlW^ ^ proj ections 
* e ^rke, Coleridge, and Emerson, it wa ^ essio n that for led* on 
^nuance of permanence in the midst cig* ^ was to ^ embarrass . 
^ S0 ^ a l Possibility. Important to both teode* ^ m with 
tbeir side because of its power to resume histo 
its own coherence. 
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..~vvm IV nexus 

SelS,^! StUdiCS h3S allowed history to take its revenge over lit^ 

^JS^rV"*"* study has displaced the specifically To 

history, its pretension^ all " embracin § historical study. Literature is treated as a mode o 
^ich it was com 'L " ***** ° f * S ° Wn taken as '-ther evidence of the times A 
^ art of ^ t' ^ n ™ accounts for all aesthetic f*«* 

«-ona. and u ™ ^er ^ of writing. The difference 

other difference producin gU3ge b not a s P ecial difference, but one l*e 

we have is writing struct T^ 8 * langUage - Literatur e has become imP° sflble ^ s 
frontal assault. 5 Originalitv'f P ° St " Structurali sts, and historicists combine m ^ 
ttvlty to its surface texture °i eXpreSSion ' un «nny inwardness with experience or se 
allegory, the anachronistic IT" t0 materia lhy of language itself, the faaW ^ 
elusiveness to closure-all th ltaneous entertainment of different time-seal*' 
Again, let's take an examo!?™ Vi " UeS are historically informative, or not a 
John Durbeyfield, Tess's fath k Haidy ' S novel Tes5 °f the D'UrbervUles opens ^ 
his family, their superior D'lT h 8 inf ° rmed of the forgotten, irretrievable nob* > 
his Pocket, that his fu nds J , Ue P ast Simultaneously he discovers, reaching 
Hardy's conceit shows how h ^* Iatin 8 his revived fortunes are 'chronically * 
m ade possible by aesthetic o,! ^ his nove l contrives the historical versa" ^ 
end if you can't pay for it . 0n tlr ne, or c/, rows . History has certainly come t 
Alex D'Urberville, and w ho n T ** ^ Wh ° Can ^ the *** sU * 

Ha ^y's fiction makes it possib T f J°hn's patrimony, for them history gPf 
a Unction of money P ^ f ° r an »W« to see that his society has made 

B «t,intheNewHistoricistrli, [t» 
now accused of being the med ST** the ^ic cannot keep its hands clea^ 
being, rather than exo^L* *** Such contradictions live and move an * 
talent, turn out to be se If w " ^ for uncovering them- ^ 

** hterary disti *^ Seen against the larger social te* * 
P hal, self- serving ^ to exclud6) J we ^ ^ d to a 

^^tth^^^^P^rve their credibility as criticism only 
Dmbey fleld/D , Urbervii WW*** Like the duck-rabbit, Hardy's equivo^ 0 
n the social obfuscation^ no longer clearly express but * 

ideal L m 3S heuris hc dev 1 ' * ° Pf0duce - p ^ P le live those fictions, and ^ 

a form of ' ^uating the cH^ me$Siness of Practical living. Yet Ha** aS 
own! th ; aSPin8 to! ? ^ Luka " had in aesthetic exp* * < s 

shows * tT ^ ° Ut * b p 1 nd itS Cerent instabilities. The fact that ^ 
th3t he ^ contributed to^ in h ock to a political or** 

ls Placement of aesthetics by history 
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ihi ,itv that, as maintained by the 
u At any rate, the idea that aesthetics allows for the po» W y defamiliar iza- 
^^emist movement from Dada to the Russian dec lared defunct. It is 

** of anything might be exciting and revelatory is now ^ fe ac , ual i y 

e ^ed by its opp o Site: the idea that whatever is ^ a traded in the idea o 

^ated by a discursive function typical of its age. The ^ ^ ^ a the r 

h * Optional, but the study of culture it encourage al but instea d 

efi *tion of the exceptional: the exceptional is nojonge 

n ^nces the current location of a particular orm of c ^ ^ an art . The 
Nation is to be explained philologically as a kind oT wn g ^ e 0 a „ 

lnd « writing accredited with being aesthetic is a e ture of ^ trans forms o 

age " T he aesthetic rendering of historical content addS ' s differ ence is enforced by a 
ta f a % interrogates, it. In the case of Tess, late Victor, la ^ ^ aesthetic ,sym- 
C m Ul Pable elusiveness to measurement. The free-stand ng qu ^ ^ the unf. 
^ With, and maybe implicated in, a political ^ ^ and D'Urberv d e to 

th e economic basil of social difference between »u ^ ^that^ 

5J obscured by the nonsense of ^^^^ on 
jally grasped si imper vious to ^ cien " lies in the idea that sup 

* Ce °f the aesthetic depends. Its nonsense suppo^ bQUght wlth a tito 

n be sustained against the economic facts, its itfe^^SS 

* ,tlle ra here is superiority itself, aesthetically ^^ ble char m' of Da.sy s voice 

" n w °uld be like Jay Gatsby's intuition of the ine , 

e Gre at Garsby: ' "Her voice is full of money , n 

K ° j ' ve ' s snobber v 

1^ this attack hugely underestimates the ^^Z^^^l 

- a l Position and interrogate its historical con - s v ^ 

J he hc has always put that self-knowledge to « attack on the a 

: ^ neglect of thfs line of thinking lies beh n^a ^ ^ 

d| ; lch recent historicisms have contributed. The indicting th e a b a 

^ to Paul de Man, have made common caus NeV ^hel 

^^tutiona, sublimation of the materiality of so Hegelian P - of ^ 

5*J^ historicism itself has had to ^ * by 

Le ??' Whi * Alexander Kojeve once so ^ ing that we ^ ^ neW to 

th 6 ^ rehearse the crisis with a broad brush Ev y ^ has any 

of 'globalization' conspires against the ^ ion t o hi ton ^ 

»s. i n mture> there will be no point in tailor ng ^ ^ all ag r d on 

hecause of the uniformity of position in bis 

* ^ng. Apparent differences or divergences ^m rf concep tual p 
ages along the — road. Hegel's exhaust 
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HeTel W T L ° Sk SUCC6eded ^ an of commerdal ? ° Z 

^ cZr^ ^ " US n ° W in the sh ^ ^ a global village defined by 

-a ~r mark6t FriedliCh ~ S — * ^ WSt0ri te^' 
centurvcLn , * Germany produced the most influential n^ 6 " 

^ Umimdy meditati ° n '° n ^ ^ ^ DiSadV ed n ^ 
for history m 7 ' contrasti ng advocacy of 'life', nevertheless still envisaged u 

" ^ — " ^ ^ ^Un- 
necessary to his S 2 m ° tiVati0nS in hiStor y eUminateS ^ t as « 

makes L*?Z«~*° n - ^ S ° ^ " hiSt ° ry " 3 narratiV6 ' ^ "Z A« d 
earlier Whig or 1U ♦ attempt t0 realize R eason, to embody * C t 

^ Y 2\:zz utopias ° niy prefi§ured the *« to wh fdi- 

^c^SSST lS C ° minUally ieCOnStituted in ^ to further the liberal-^ 
comical * 2°r t0 technolo ^aHy advanced societies. Fukuyama is ^ 
pregnable his concWon ^ hUmanistlc to categories in order toj 

becomes 'social canity C ° nSenSUS erasin 8 the differences on which hrsto 

Anally, he hopes w e will ^ foxm ^ * his standard of cultural compa^ , $ 

'Ml of money T h isT beMflts ° f one eno ™ous 'trust'. His voice, ^ 

weakness. It doesn't see^T' COerd ° n been crushi ngly effeCtiVC ' ^ ^L)^ 
Pupil Allan Bloom than i ™ 3 problem - Only now and again, more in ^ 

Hegelian struggle that the" "7° ^k^™' d ° We find a pa ° g « ?** 

Sieve's famous lectures atTh 6 * dialmiC br0U S ht t0 an ^ n un*** 
ately encouraged existentia i st \ h dCS haUtCS audeS in 19 J«* * 
capitalism. This simple diff Lacan ian thought, rather than apologies ^ ^ 

overlooked. 7 R ayrnond Qu 6rence ' like his later Third World sympathies, tend ^ 
the extended note added toTr"' 8 ^ edUi ° n of the lectures is canonica1 ' ^nreti^ 
the third part of chapter 8 of th SeC ° nd edW ° n at the end of the section ° 0 
view of Kojeve living the nJZ ?hmomen ^Sy- This afterthought gives us a f asc ^ 
supplement, attempted to I ^ ^ The ori Sinal note, to which Kojeve w « > { 
the history whose making L ^ happen t0 humankind properly ^. 
Having rendered obsolete it, m *° ^ Seemed to identify humankind came to g 
a natural species. Kojeve nowT *"* ** makin § mean ing, humanity **** a 
Ca «esian) self, defined bTr^ 11 ^ 15 3 familiar version of the human d***^ 
^therance of its g0als J™* 10 Separa te itself from its received na«£ le 
historical effort of 1^1 Iatton * once those goals are achieved. ^ 
<hminishment. Humans f^ ^ haVe bee n paradoxically intent upon *> ^ 

nat «e;thatistosay,they 2 J their ^stances and live in ha<** 

ab -e the animals-_ pni y s C aS The distinctive activities thought tO^. 

^nce it would have to h ' Play ~ are now en )oyed as animal satisr 

^^^«<^T A "* Spiders S P- "heir webs, would pe"^ in d^ 
llkG adult beasts.« §S 3nd cicad as, would pi av liw P wrt „«„ ,n ima ls. and w<»u ld 



would play like young animals, and 
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of a function rather than 

Th e result is contentment rather than happiness, ^^^mr appears to seek its 
th e achievement of a goal, except that all goal-onent 

0w n extinction. „ wnat desire wants is desire, the 

' Alternatively, as Lacan's escape from Kojeve argued ^ on someon e 

des he of the other, which can never be disamb.guat^ I ^ ^ ^ comp let on 
else < and so is kept perpetually in motion. Kojeve s reaUz ed at the end o 

^ to identify with the inhumanity of the Kojeve often rather 

He §el's Phenomenology. By now, I believe, the ^ by Strauss and othe s, 

Enjoyed reporting to serious young 

American subje ct subsun.n 5 • 

his dilemma of having to choose whether to be a 8^ collectio n of sat^ed 
^ible knowledge under its concept, or to be a m** 

^ions, a Cartesian animal. In both cases, the , dxffe ^^ess and the wo rldm 
^disappeared: there is no longer any disparity ^^^ness to claim # 
: hi * it is embodied, a disparity that had allowed con ^ 
VOca hon than the one it inherited, maintaimng he pre ^ accepting wh on 
ence - The highest vocation might now be the Nr t sch ^ ^ e a uon 
9S ^ome, except that Nietzsche took this -P^" recurre nce <***» 

^thority__ a sup P human responsibility in whxch *e ^ ons o 

eVe V our will to power. For Kojeve, though, the n d ^ WjthoUt hl story, 

^ an activity typifying human historical purpo , 

^ effectively dead. M< reading of Hegel's last m Qf 

tries to claim an affinity between h s eadr g ^ the 
^ description of unalienated existence at ^the end ^ ^ ,sel 

reed ^', Marx writes< , the development of J as a - m etabo sm 
h m ^ns once nature is experienced not as 0*nd£ ^tl-psd^^ of 
^ed. So the exalted disinterestedness of ^ he kin d of e aj more 

I tat ^ and describes the satisfaction of natural uu^^ dialeCtic . But rf we 
^» ori gina i Marx more famously P« ctised ;" H J 0 n to Kojeve's X** 
C > at Marx, we can begin to see the larger d mens ^ ^ ^ by h P ^ 
b > h's true that from his early writings onwards ^ ^ discussion ^ 
\ T g ' ^«un g s W esen) of humanity. He also charactenstic J ? ^ ^ 

0 °"°^ic and Ph^osophic Manuscripts, that oui : spe _ what do es tt u s m ^ 

Cr " itS ' ob i ect ' or ' by e ^ enSi ^X^ satiSfaCti ° n lave to be, and calling 
esn t mean simply that to ensure our own pny things have as a 

h > a Hy for our convenience, proclaiming this b ^ MarX doe y ^ ^ 

s 7 se »ish offence against ecology the best of all i po shaping our natu ^ 

^ - distinguish ourselves by ^ ^U*. our 
Ho not necessarily implying that (Hegelian) n dialectic «J enUg 

" lk ^imer to be self-defeating. As they descnt > on the a hen ^ ^ 

J; 011 itself, with the force of the returning repressed ^ h nk s 

an k ^ ° f ^ nature it was supposed to have ^ ^ speCies and 

aPabl * of producing our envir0 nment 'to the standar 
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to every object its inherent standard'. Through this singular ability by which the human 
being 'reproduces the whole of nature', her world becomes her own, and she e* 
therefore contemplate herself in a world [she herself] has created'. Marx considers *J 
an aesthetic activity, but one working without prejudice to science, 'in accordance 
the laws of beauty'. In his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts human beings at 
pictured as capable of making the world into an allegory of themselves, not by viola** 
he natural standards of other things, but by seeing in other things their own pa"* » 
oroductr ^ ith ° Ut SUbmitUng t0 the -tural necessity compelling the am* 
umvers hv ' C ° bWebS ' ^ S ° ° n ' We Can -P^uce the activity of other crea«£ 

th hum n 3 fr ° m SUCh need ' from a P-^ion of freedom. Aristotle thou* 

reproductive, universal creatu 7 ^ ^ Pr ° fUeS 

as our collective Z^^ST* " ^ * * ^ ^ 

tion, is born of our uZTab lit $ aSSembkge ' ^ ** UnC ° erdVe s nd * 
familiarizing 00^^^ differenC6S ° f ^ ^ Hn* 

aesthetic ^J^J^ 7^ **< — tato 
us reposing in our nat^" ^ ^ « led t0 th * k * at ^ M X 
be made to suggest we shl, P ' ^ K °^ Ve ' S il0niC inV ° Cati ° n ,elV * s 3 
natural species^ Z ^^T* * ^ ° f "** * & ^ ^ 
distinctive history History 6 * 3Uthentic manneI ^ hu^ 

environment mai^Se^r' "* * e Cieati ° n ° f ^ can ^ 
their naturally productive live 7 ZT ^ ™ ^ ^ true n^ 1 

history of man.' ° ry ' sa y s th e young Marx, 'is the true 

The final part of Koipvp'c 1 t nf trie 

Young Marx's more L^TT* *«* if not 3 dir6Ct ^^a ^ 

of humans, then a dandyism !e D ^ ^"^clly grasp of the natu* ^ , 

picturesque form The Econ tm§ Marx ' s aesthetic of our essential freed ^ 

1932 ' butthe Zoning of r a rxWH h f ^ Manu ^ were n0t 
and, obliquely, Kojeve seems tc ^ thmkers like L ^acs, Karl Korsch, W al terB f ^pig- 
mentary note had already rath IeC ° Ver analo S 0us Possibilities. Kojeve in W uS A 
and USSR, Uke an Enlighten™ f rtentousl y tal ked of his voyages comparatifs to r 

*at 'It was followinga r r n t ^ a roastin S ^ Dider ° tU N °C* °' 

opinion on this point' japan J° y ^ t0 Ja P an (1959) that I had a radical c ct 
conflict necessary to Hegelian T****' * * C0Untr y that has avoided thC S ^° Se 
historical terminus Kojeve ocr ^ f ° r 6Ven lon § er than the Western «oW> doe s, 
though, confide to Carl SchmiTT^ Places in 1806 at *e battle of Jen* ^ 
when saying 'Napoleon' out lo „ * leCtUres ne woul d say 'Stalin' under hi n 
way', which Kojeve otherwise fi, ^ Can re P resen t an alternative to 'the ^ y, 
er as Baudrillard was to do a k * 

Paradigmatic of Hegelian and Marxist po» ttl e 
Japanese from stagnation in th Pi ' Sn ° bber y' is K ojeve's word for what s ^ 

Stably, can be a snob P OD animal natures. No animal *e 3 ^ 

(P ° Pe S C ° U P let ' 'I am his Highness' Dog at Kew; / 
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t the living beast.) Snobbery, under 
^ whose Dog are you?', clearly speaks the collar, not ft ^ conserving , 

K °i^e's pen, translates into a kind of formalism .„ Kant , abo ut whom 

a "egorical creativity of Marx's universal species. His a as the jusufi- 

he wrote a book between 1953 and 1955, similarly re d Ka ^ ^ ^ 
c ahon of a kind of silence or deliberate opting out of ft ^ given world 1 

Ptoses - Empti ed of distressing content, the P^^j^ as they did or th 
instructed nevertheless remain available to the di see «** } mord es, and flower 
Ka "tian aesthete. The snobbish disciplines of Noh Thea formalism whos 

hanging are aesthetically exclusive versions of a gene y ^ ffi which fte 
^t sp ect a cular representative, for Kojeve, is the pointless ^ - gratul tous 

tea diness to die endemic in Hegelian historical action 1 give ^ ^ ^ d by 
^ession. We enter something anticipating Barth s , ^ the un versal 

a Pan (and perhaps by Kojeve?). But the ability thus «> «P animality into 
^ of things transvalues human nature, s t^ng 
S h e H-created world. We are unlikely, no doubt, to espouse^ ^ ^ wor ld is 

J e ^turns to an aesthetic that sustains the human str ategicaHy restores^ 

No doubt a travesty of Japanese culture, 

Us a haunting echo of that revolutionary dandy^ ^ by Walter Ben.amm 

J—es for a post-Hegelian historicism were^ restoring the con^t ^ 
^iamin Wor ks in the opposite direction to Ko,eve, ^ as al ^gom 

f0r "tal virtuosity of reproduction. In the V^*'^ commended by Marx. 
Actors, we can once more enjoy that 'true natural his 



Alle gories and collections ^ ^ countering 

^ ^ting history as the history of emergency TZsa^l 
fisting histo y riography , one he accused ^ unfinish^^ he 

tbe ^laims of progress. Against it, Benjamin sunfini aJlegpnst L ke 

r 'Arcades Project', pit! his own practice as col^ unh e ^ 

^ Si ^ a collectivizing historicism, but tries to devi ^ ^ s he 
^od in which wisd § om resides not in the ptu ^ ^ heard , u > the re 

^adict him. Only in this way can the paSt , 

ha ^e in our lives is the only register we ^^ e ^onot«*»°^„ it 1s 
l^e. His love of Proust was comparably based on a" ^^^^ 
t A h So « of productive disorder is the canon (*r ^ describe his as 
;-non of the collector.- The of H^^^ 

So miUar ^m the polemical 'Theses on th m of histo ^ 

^ et hing less spectacular, but as persistent n a , can0 n-here o PP 

10 ^- A new idea of the literary-or of 
lde °logical impositions of received historical narra 
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Ben amfnle * rCSemblanCe Unks historical successions. Denied b 

~ d r S T b0liC ' intCgrated kinshi ? «P«*d of historical effect, events 
X^Z^l thrOU§h thdr SU -P*mty to another trope, the trope of a 
S Un ik e k T aUeg0riSt are ' f ° r *™^> ^eply implicated in each oth 
trope h d0 e IT 1 ***** d0eS WUh ° Ut the -bstantL connection with wha 
iesses th a ? 5 rn Pa T Pate in the of what it designates. It «» 

h eter 0 ;c;r;:r~ 

teristically awkward u ° acCessed b Y homogeneous linguistic mapping. In a 
^oJt^^^ ***** values the allegorist's 
w i^om. This alarmed aw State ° f giving the lie to 

surrender of any nZl?? * 3Spects ° f actualit y »nto her allegory. Her consP* u 

-Hector's activny CZ^TT ^ ° f is what ^pV 

ite of the allegorist I C ° lleCtivi « The collector, otherwise polar opP 

number of ttL^?^ * t0 fend °« his Potion of the flB*** tf 

-wied ge th 8 : :::xt:f b ;r int ° piay - The > repeatediy 

out. Collections { StuckZ r f P " mal scene from wWCh ** then t* 

historical knowledge thev h patcnwork ; or, if they are complete, tn ^ 

collect in order to consolidate? 8310616(1 Simply Sn ° WS how mUCh m ° r6 ^ 

To get at what Benjamin m ^ ad ' ace nt histories that have emerged- 

that reproductive activity * is easiest to think of it in analog ' 

species. Benjamin's collector rc U ' t0 deSCribe behaviour characteristic of the n 
retrieves them from the his to reproduce s things to their own standard w» 

they might exhibit in the soci 7 ° bSCUred or ali enated the authentic me ^ 

constitute more than a mm! ^ Y ' ° Wn kind - But for their rediscovered i** ^ 
historical context f rom which 1^ dMfaence from one they P°* eS f ' > 
°f their meaning has to be dhn C ° UeCt ° r has ^hed them, that original me 
production. j ust as Americ 1 1 ' nm standard s established for their au* 
^ skew orthodox historical I HiStoricis ™ would later use the illustrative an 
^isionist history. Accord ,1^^' "° collector makes poss«* \^ 

18 mcumbe nt upon her beca k " r ; Sp0nsibilit y for endless historical rehire^ s 
Reived historical wisdom 1 ! 1 int0 which collecting *»f * * 

^ As Benjamin argued famon , ° ri§inal Prions and about ori^L* 

the fantasy of possess n^th ',! ^' * et « d of the original aura of the ^ 
*** essence of d^*** " ^sed into a potentially infinite re P ' 

One might say that i n t he 2 ?* keeps the collector going. 
Pa -. How does the ,^1 ^ P -ject' Benjamin 'collect nineteenth-^ 
Arcades Project' ry ' the aesthetic, or «,„ ^w. .vnlain tt» s ' 



L tury 
fl) e 



p, . „ w 7 lUd r in the 'Ar^ j r c ^uector going. . ^ni 1 " 

Pa - How does the 1^ ^ P -ject' Benjamin 'collect nineteen*- 
Arcades Project', never aesthetic, or the canonical help explain ^ 

^ own intellectual l^T^' ° f ^jamin's first important engaj ^ 
°Pens out Schlegel, theory, "a 36Sthet ^ «f Friedrich Schlegel. But ^ 

a cce P ts SchlegePs invitation to do so, in order ^ 
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beyond their original aura, 

t0 Scribe literary works as typically projecting themse ves ^ legor izing 

Acting more and more historical meanings alon ^ ^us>- 

th e« morally petrified surroundings as signs ^of &»c 1Redon , Baudela e, 

^iamin thinks of Baudelaire's poem 'La chevelu , ^ entirety , ^ wo dd, 
^ have made a special world out of hair' P- ^ {or Benja min, h^ 
^ch Educes its original source in unto a " 1 ^ ^e— * 
Rifled in the case of nineteenth-century J ^ mc i^on 
Pa »ages, a collector's paradise, the material oi ! W thehair dresserswhoset^ 

<* Balzac, where all analogies can be found^ ^ w the^oun 

^ ' "Permanent waves", petrified coiffures', of the wa Us abo- 

f0r while the hairdressers turn hair 'to stone & dispersal of that g 

cru mbling papier . macM> t returning us to Baudelaire 

t0ls °n, those boudes, those tresses. 



His toricism and Bergsonism coun terin g 

On . the 'Arcades Pro)ect re creativit y to 

; ne way of describing the achievement of the ^^.^ of llte ra y ^ ^ 
the end-of-history theorists is as a striking use 0 lose its soul, J things 

Pr °Pagate itself by undoing its own literary P nv S ^ aCt of n0W 
^ the whole world as an allegory of what it has 0 ionS 0 f an m pu ^ 
^ into unusual historical focus, as the star^J past , the sub,ec ^ 
bec ^e cliched. Ever modified by P*^*^ But this ^ of the 

e o SCa Pes Hegelian confinement to a ***f£^ of his own sensaU ^ que 
° bs erver turning dandy, flaneur, detached obser ^ ^ ^ 5 teris . 

^8ory his memory involuntarily creates ^^.^ Ben, ^ ^ 
hat benjamin draws from Baudelaire to Proust Romantic ^ w ^ 

tlC % views this as working a passage from the Z proUStl an s eotype , 

SCa Pe to its reproduction in relish for the atysmo^ ^ panorama , dag 
e ^sts in unlikely technical prostheses, trans o ne glected figure, 

Ph °tography, and so on. nn ection, and Bergson, ^ conSCioUsn ess 

. B enjamin mentions Henri Bergson in this co trieS t0 re intain ing 

,S , recovering for discussions of ^ of crea tive evolut ^ ^ 
6 Usi ve to scientific reduction by ascribing to i a different from ne <the 

J Un generalizable particularity. In this he is rf ^,«h P^ rf my ^ 

ldea ^ts like Croce. But for Benjamin, and shapes 

y things are for the great collector'. For Ber g*« ^ each pre sen ah ^ ^ 

" *e sense that my distinctive consciousness^ m myself ».5 of a 

^ ^ee of my past, is unrepeatable. No ^ ^ past f^J^^y present. 

^ents. Each intuition of my identity ^ each intuition 

nevvl y assimilated future. Continuity is already 
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™Z d C«„rt M " S haVi " S bemme " h « *m*« our undemanding of * 

'Mw. It S „bm ,1 ' ' mpOSSib1 ^ are ' Self-conscionsnes, is retrospectively « 

>«»<•* « o" * '° mMho<ls °< "hich Lt didn't itself possess- But * 

"nstam * " *' S Way P'odnce on, future in still different ways, " 

amount to is alw.v, , 16 S no § oin g back, because what going bacK w 

—t, acc^T: : r ° f ^ We « npw. Constantly rework *J £ 
that creativity is w ! ' PteCede ' the creative act which constitutes it- 
P-Ptea b / the m -; I ^ Bering from itself, hy the recoup 

conditions that we can h ,USt revised There is no set ° f " tanW 

collecting ourselves. Ct ^ ° Ur ex P e "ence of this creativity. We are cons 

The ' 

' T ^ r zz7iZ^y T T dmn En§iisn versi ° n ° f tws c ° mes in vJgi' 

Eliot's historicist dialectic t by C ° ntraSt with Ben ) amin ' S U$C V 

i u « gets added on; tradition" t0 the past as an agglutinative creative ^ 

collector's liberation of its ' $ re P udiat ed; its equilibrium is never upset ^ 
one s hould note) lie , n th Z2Tv?: gKgi0m CXiStenCe - EUOt ' S ^flhe 
of B «gson, a Jewish f ree thi ! K rather than in Bergson. In the w 

many sensed the radical T Wh ° Se Works wer ^ put on the Index by the v 
EB ot. For the French n hi v T ^ attracted Benjamin and would have rep ^ 
twentieth century belong ^ Deleuze ' t0 whom Foucault claimed tn 
J** The freedom which R er§S ° nism bribed an exemplary escape from J* e 
between past and present ""J** thou ght was exercised by creating the dirt , 
new not at all a ^ ^ of a new integrity a new par*^ { n e 

^habilitation by Dde^^^ ° f consciousness or a Hegelian nega^ of 
hi ^tory foli OWs as a a " d his collaborator, Felix Guattari, of the 1^*11 

*«* who invents un nown" **" ^ ° f * 8"* novelist » ^ 

thinks «« the great affect, [just as one might add, * 

r^^^^s? as opposed to the hist ° rian ° f p huosophy ' > 

nd deleuze would ^^^^^cito**^. Continue 
* e world and ourselv s as "e ^ Sdectivel y< a ^ d pragmatically, „ , 

^oncal continue a °< this creativity. It is not the case that ** e 

fro 3 T ° f hW ch - a cte " l 8 ' r ^ the ^ subsequently interprets * 
f o r0m *e duration of ^ry is, rather, the continuity > 

He r 1 " eXiSte ^- the a l m ° memS ^ of 'becoming'. Each moment £ ^ 
B son and Del euze ^ ^J^ce, but anew. History is accounted **** 

P du'; then ' an W ° rdS ' ' the same which is said of the ** r y 

a the " " teqUired of ho T ed8e ° f the '-foreseeable' resources ^ ^ 
^'»a, we ^ think that history has ended. U***^ 
mm W ^ d have appreciated ^ f ^ h m ^ bey ° nd ^mediate recognition, has- 
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Reconsu 
■ A crribe Modernism's defin- 

n , tP Reresonism to descriu q{ art 

. Be n)amin, and then Deleuze, re-articulate Bergs uatlon o the 

m § !oss of aura, the translation of poetry into prose, ^ ^ ^ and nothing ^ 
m a n age of mechanical reproduction. To see the 10 ^ reproduction. That p ^ 
Was to ignore the democratic advantages inhermg ^ wh0 bel e 

re ^ted the mistake of the bourgeois in is , of ^th 

; f culture to be the loss of all ^e.^amm ^ ^ an ^g ^ 
tech nol 0 gica, advances increasing teprodua^ ^ an origina ,ly humane^ ^ 
mentality exercised, for purely commercial reaso , emnatio n o » 
^ession. He implicitly counters Adorno's blank t tatio n of Marx y ^ 

du %' by a revisioning of Marxism which, b» ^ impulse through 
^'^ contemporaries, recovers the allegorizing, a terminUS can, t Qnce 

^ght our natural history could continue. N « reflection s of ou ^ 
Mar ^, inhibit our nower to continue finding cliche d in c f 

exercise 

^ated, the circumstances determining our hv « uCtlve abihty, who 
th u e allegory which they can now furnish of just tn history . 
Char acteri 2es us as humans and propels forward 
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)de rnism began 

- —wed by a 



^rican architect Charles Jencks famously ** ^ ^ Ri 

kly 1972, when the Pruitt-Igoe housing scheme m St Lo by Y ^a 

trolled and planned explosion. The ch^ ' of Modern.^ch 

also designed the Twin Towers), was, for many,th ^ ^ mod ern 

tUre - Its destruction, jencks argued, signalled 

Postmcvw . _,Kts of postmodermsm 



^merican architect Charles Jencks famous - 

JulviQ7o „ — housing scheme m ^ dbylvli _ 

— chem6 ' d L of Modernist archttec 

-^ndern ana 



^ho also designed the Twin i^.. . 
tUre - Us destruction, Jencks argued, signals - 

Postmodern periods. nV other theorists of P 0 ^"!^^ achieve. 

D ^p ite the confidence of this assertion, many ^ is im possm ^ 

^modern theorists contend that such a clea , ^ Mar qu s 

>ry critic Ihab Hassan retroactively ^es^U of p0 stmod 

^ writings of James Joyce, and many <>*ers^ m besting ^ 

^t novelist and critic Umberto Eco, cannot be deto^ ^ 

er V novel The Name of the Rose, argues that po nta tion P re f n f post mod- 

l0 ^ally, but should rather be seen as a mode of rep ^ g deftm tono ^ 

No matter how hard one searches, there is n hilos0 phy, i* is P mine s and 

et ^m. As an aesthetic practice, a cultural epoch or P ^edlatdy ^ con . 
^. Indeed, any attempt to define ^ is 

^ Us values, principles, and practice sJ» ^ on ly tha of 

tln §^t. It is possible to declare, with any degree staIting .point m ay aesthetic 
15 a ^e of conflict, negotiation, and debate. A us ^ ^ w de sc ib ^ ^ ^ 

^modernism, therefore, is to ^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
lotion has evolved into a wholesale rela ^ abo ut truth, 
kn °wied ge and interest, leading to a wholesale 
tes Ponsibiiit y . 

The evolution of postmodernism ^ ^ from 

Tk • ^ are everywhere- » ^ a ^ and a 

^ he ories and definitions of postmodernrsm are developm ent *> and neo . 

>rn ism and a continuation of it; it is a Prog- 5 u is radically ^ J q{ the 
^1 and renunciation of Marxism's basic *ne J the dtsso 
C0 ^ervative; it is both radical and reacttonary, 



— v. M i y 1.1 icui y 

rl^T 68 ^ " itSdf ' thC grand Native of the end of grand narratives; »* 

X^r?™ 5 lt is the ioss ° f the ^ * * ■ — ° f ai1 c f 

CS^T^" lt 15 3 iadiCal of philosophy and the fields ° 

^ r P °f ode -ism, in other words, is riddled with contradictions a 

ss^^r^ There are ' however ' a few — 1 trends ' a co i £ 

of what pltZ. mV ° 1VementS that all °w us to construct an albeit provisional rfe 

The I CT ^ ^ * alle ^ st ^s for. 
^^ST^' ^ ai0Und 3 lot ^ th» postmodernism as 

1960s, however tJT reaCtion to Modernism. It was in the 1950s a 

sions of Charles Si ^ ** ^ t0 gather momentum, particularly in 

on vj^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ NW NOVCL In ^ 

-Pt-al hreaK with M : IZ [Z^ P 0St — COUld 

value could be broken downTo'crel * *** M ° demiSm ' S If 

collapse any valuing system * * neW ' mon 8 reli ^d literary form whicn 

Sontag followed a simua r Up ° n Unctions between Art and Pop- * 

Modernist model of hiddn postmoder nism as a refusal and rejection o ^ 

demanded interpretation 7h k^** * e SUrface - Thus ' where3S M ° dernl bi lity 

of the interpretative. By subsu^?™' * S ° ntag ' S Vim ' refuted the ^SeW* 

tory, sensuous surfaces of t h 8 hidden depths of Modernism with 

and nothing as it transgressed™?" 1 ' transformed itself into b ° th ^fV' 

the postmodern was haunt h k establish ed boundaries. For both Sontag and ¥» ^ 

w °uld herald a new, morel^^* ^ " W3S a ° ap ° CalyPtiC 
Postmodernism had its criti 3tlC inning. Even at this early stage, no 
beginning the now familiar c Gmld Graff cou ntered Sontag and Fiedler s ^ 
intellectual, and hedonistic T"^'^^ that postmodernism was regie* lV *' {0 
Modernism's incomplete revnf! POStmodern ism, Graff asserted, was merely a te* ^ 
cultural crisis in middle-class realism - and was symptomatic of a 

Mature of exhaustion !n av America - Barth petitioned for a break 
™ore suited to the post-war coif * Self - refer ential, ironic mode of leple** ^ 
de bate from its Angl 0 -Americ a * earlv 197 °* William Spanos ^ 

national movement which ex™ ° y pro ' ecti ng the postmodern as an 

had been essential and una*^** 1 6Xplored uncertainties in the nature <* tf 
«eate a dialogue between man h ^^^ledge about the nature of things 
R -hard Palmer supported^' ^ a dia ^e that was silenced by # 

Une ' alth ° Ugh hiS daims for p ° stmod Ton^ a 

optical awareness of historical " P ° Stinod ernism insisted on fragment*** 
-gmentary time, and " lt new modalities of cans^ „ 

a watershed momem^?^ Spa «s. In many ways, Palmer's *«* f> 
m <™ out of the Purely ^ P-tmodernism, because hi! reading begins 

1C ' Uterarv ^re into broader, philosophical s P »e< e 
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a buzz-word, a catch-all term to 
^ the mid to late 1970s, postmodernism had become on of the coUBter- 

de «ne art that was neither realist nor Modernist It wasa of feeling which 

Cu *ure, a f orm of anti . art reflecting a post-war chan e m ^ ^ ^ * 
^ anti-elitist, anti-establishment, and counter^^ ^ agree ing wrth th 
as ^ank Kermode and James Mellard, whilst gom som y ground What 

a P°caly ptic sense of ending , W ere reluctant to surrende ^ ^ ^ sophlstlca ted 
Wa s being termed 'postmodernism' was, they ins^te , 

rev *ion of Modernism more suited to current tunc* as 
, Ih ab Hassan's intervention in the postmodern ^ postmodern^ a 

br ^ 8 ht together the various trends and und«cu«^ ^ impulse of neg t on an 
an anti-formal anarchism. Postmodernism was, he s ^ presen t, tho g 

^asking, a celebration of silence and *^%*d«n>>m was « ^ -p 
f-ays repressed, within Western culture. doubts as we acc ^ d 

^° Centre, to create ontological and e^t«n^ waS , t o some deg ^ 
bec ame intimate with, chaos. This spirit of ^Tjdpie of Un«nan« ^ 
glanced by the principle of immanence. Hassan P ^ app^^ 

that humankind has a strong tendency to ^^dering ^^.^ 
^ty to itself-a move that was made P^ 0 ^ man's si^ -J* ^ 
mina te in the first place, thus offering a vts.on shape< bu t th« 

^ d - Postmodernism, as we know it was begmn mg ation of Eutopean 

" ne more ingredient remaining: the introduction ^ 
^larly French) theory. wledge The Postmodern Con* 

Jhe publication of L y yotard , re port on ^^^^^^^ un der- 
Pleted the picture. For Lyotard, postmodernism «h«* frameWOr k of hum. ^ 
t rand or metanarrativelthat had, thus far, p*v^ Lyotar d «gu^ 8 P 
Tiding. Rather than a futile and totalitarian cu language g 

as the 

>sus, insisting on the equality and justice m* * 1 ^ best be unde^ ^ 
s Th e term 'language game' is particularly complex, disc0 ur se ^ 

Ste m of ru i es and conventions which frame and gove ,e p ^ 

^stood example of this can be given if we tries to turn h ^ 

^ by playing a P nand of poke , The first p^ ^ on Keeping ^ ^ ^ 
' ther Player's, cards face up, while the second insi^ ^ of c oui ^ ^ 

b . Ut also on discarding some she has no use ft* W the second p y 

• tSt Player is obeying the rules of five-card stud ^^mg ^J^^iction 
° five-card draw poker. Under the general, £1 of com pl^ rf ^ 

" X P e nencing what Lyotard refers to as a d»fl*f*» . the co mplete su » 6 

that any 

one person's truth can be achieved ^ 7 is to reco ^ 

7 er ' s - The only way out of the impasse, LyoB made within the 
,>ion, any argument or claim to truth, has typeS of , so 

^ of that pLcLcr whilst being aware ha ^ cultural co n 

^mate. Just as poker has so many variations, sub g 
00 do the realms of knowledge and truth. 
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^^lTZl d i yotard ' including the F - ch *** jean Baudril S- 

lard's theshcl na h ^ PhaSe ° f what he termed the 'hyperreal'. B.u** 
w *s simply a hvne, ' , m ^ Pr ° p0siti0n ^at the First Gulf War had never hapP ened ' 

-ached the end o7' h t ° n§ "** ^ when he P roclaimed ** all 

^logical competitors and T 3nd Hberalism had 

R o«y deconstructedT WOrld Was enterin 8 a ' New World 0rde . era 

<* neo.pra gm atism anTtlTbarT ^ ° f md advOG,ted ^ ^a tran- 
scendental, objective v abandonmen t of all truth claims. There never was a 

discursive framewo^^ T" t0 knowled « e iS thr0Ugh ^td 
^masked. They could , ° SOphy and s «ence were seen to be neuter** 
and should therefore h P II? ^ gUarantee a truth (or even the existence of 
From this v.™ ' ele§ated t0 th e order of edifvin, and enlmhtened convert* 



u »»"dSKea. They could " r " v "" u suence were seen 10 uc f trU th)< 

and should therefore h P II? § uar antee a truth (or even the existence of 

From this very brief ** ° rder of edifying and enlightened conve^ 

both in theory and in aesth ! W " C3n aSCertain tha t postmodernism is 0 

logical scepticism brought z^lT^' by an ont ological uncertainty and ep* 

- ^-.topti the 13 



logical scepticism brought ab r~*"~' v °" 
of Pure reason (theoretical ° Ut ^ Colla P sin g Kant's distinctions between tne 
me nt- In a nutshell oostJ, ""Ending), practica i reason ing, and aesthetic 1 
and the possibility oL'Z m attadB tne ide as of a stable, autonomous » 
Etesian self, which eLbi?^ 8 ° Ur kn ° Wled S e in ^tainty and truth. The 
experience and material ex 1 Primacy of rea son and self-awareness over sen 
wh o, by definition, is also 7^' beC ° mes instructed and decentred into a s 
and created by the variot? al' 6 ^ ThiS SUb i ect is ' <* -urse, culturally det** 
and from her. t,, ^ dlsco ^es of power and language games that flow 

- - ~< knowledge/ a u 



an d from her tv 

uer - A his argument l 

a so spreads across the realms of knowic-o ^ 

• —they ^ 

it *-aaa, UOUht AnH wflj 

*«« »h„ us„ ally ^:? h T aK "* <°* of .he trade fo, the 

consensus, and m ro a § ree ment is always enforced, that truth is 11 ^ 

awards 3 



* a i^ can , never re% . . 

nyming. History, philosophy, science 

-"isnvs rejection of epistemological certai 

Scepticism, doubt and 

Paranoia are the tools of the trade for the postm- , 

is ^ „,« 



^plicated in some way in 7Z ni ^' 

authority. y P^modernism's rejection of epistemological cen- - 



r iCed COnse nsu s ; and 'everv^- Wjw «« «* a.way, ew _, j a 

e to the marginal, and thm u Pmt ° f Census, a tolerance for diA e r 
to ten 0 r in80ne ' St -tho^ ^ om e U SmaU ' l0Cali -d resistance. In other word. 1 

Js^r* p — shouid accept that they have th :; ^ i 

awav ner in Hy de P ark 1 pos tmodernism in practice occurs every ^ ^ 

y fro i the Musi - *££ZT* sup ~ stand little more IS S- is 

mentahsts; where the born-again Creationist Chri 

their pP rft of 



^ n ^~ tai ^ whe r ;^r;:i;7n 0^ ^ 

the vampire Stalinist. Each of them expound P b . {0 f 

L ' he h «lers „ ho e ; ^ *•><», pe„ ect example of theory „ p«rf« » 

■ UW '° ^Pate and acknowiedge .he val.« °„ # 

- ...eiiffl ano 



hetlol eng38e in ^ oZZT* * mm - Each °t tn ei n ^ 
only b 8 ;?^ and to^ancMt l T? ^ ea * of them contributing to ^ 
0nly by the _ e ' * » an almost perfect example of theory in ^ » 

. . validity 4 ^. te 



"SXiT* and ' ° f Cou i"bv^trT UlUMPaiC dUU 

macist coming to blows. ' ° CCasion al spectacle of the Muslim 
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thority power, and its repressive 
N <*dless to say, postmodernism's concern about auth - focusing on 

dulses lead to a focus on marginal!* Promoting ^ t , central discourses 

lde *% pohtics of the margina i and repressed particularly in the fields o 

0f Power, postmodernism has had some considerabl ^ ^ t0 clarify three 

^-colonialism, queer theory, and feminism. First t 8 Modernism and 

Omental relationships in the postmodern debat* dern ity, and he 

P 0 «modernism, the difference between V^f^.^ such as post-structurahsm 
dist inction between postmodernism and other allied p 
3nd ne o-pragmatism. 

. fw and postmodernism 
^nity, Modernism, postmodern,ty, 

truism was an aesthetic movement l*^^;^ to the late »^«^ 
SCi0 ^ness and a violent transformation of soaal cond t ^ at al , e Is o 

early twentieth centuries. This transition was abrup. -ol ^ ^ ^ n ^ ^gentry 
SOci ety. Political and economic 

power had already nroVide d the primary 
t0 *e new industrialists. Religion, which had P^^^unent humani ^ > 
^1 control and community, had been displaced by n ^ ^ rf ^med, 
P f ° si ted the idea of a fully conscious, rational, and un v ^ wh reby sm 

e " e «s of the industrial revolution had been a pr «*» ^ g c t es, a 

^ge industries and rural areas were swallowed up by bond , was str 

he ^nse of belonging to a community, of *a««^ the masses ^wa^^ 
^^ividuals were shocked into anonymity, in book VII of his ep, p 

^ e Cities. This sense of shock was reflected by Wordswo 
^ delude: 



How often, in the and said 

Have 1 gone forward w,th he " 

Unto myself, The face of very f 
That passes by me is a mystery- 



'The face 01 evw - 
Unto myself, lnew^- 

That passes hy me is a mystery. • ^ ^ ^ ^ m 

t^lar theme is investigated in Edgar Allan Fo^jy ^ cr0Vvd is 
^ hi * a convalescent who whiles away his * our , The man pend 

f France of a strange, sinister man whom he 0^ ^ hen h y 

^ e Bering through the crowds, becoming ^ the wis er, tab g 

' 6S f e his constant scrutiny, the <^vale^^^canditio»^ ^ 
^ relief that some things are better not ""^(^red 
S °^ of alienation, of being constantly ^ evio usly held sway ^ ^ 

The sense of purpose and continuity that had P ^ sense of frag 

^ d ^agmented. Modernism was an artistic attempt 
l0n and alienation. 
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were 



distinctions 



This new 'realism' w 
collapsed anri r*,n ° f ex P eri rnent and innovation; genre Oisuncu — 

--nlS^r^ " P ° etry became «"* prosaic while prose became poj* 
*e 'God^^o ^ ^ ^ fleeti ^ ^-al impressions 
of the Victonln ~ I ° mmSCient narrative that had dominated the 'classic real * 
Virginia Woolf and ! ' T ^ WaS * no means o^** 0 * N °T h t 

*e fragment ^o^r ^ 35 * S ^ «* »~ ^ ^ 
mourning forever l! moder nity is always painful. Modernism is a l"e» w * 

and Mon g " ^^ ** ^ tragic ^ <* the golden age of u* 

through the shifUnt 7 ^ *" S ™ Visible * the art of Modernism, but on* 

For postmodernists 2T * Shatteied fra 8 m ents shored against our ruin- 
sentiment. The loss of ,m- t n ° Stal8ia f ° r the one and a11 is misplaced idealism 
celebrated. It is a declar.t If ^ Somet hing to be mourned, but something 
has been tried, everything a way of acknowledging that every " 

for, and belief i n , Truth L h ^ The tra8k becomes farcica1 ' becaUSe and 
the tooth fairy. Thus nn/ dlscarded along with our illusions of Santa Claus ^ 
is /tat Opposing the surfr/H^ 5111 ' 8 aesth etic is not only fractured and fragme^ 
Possibility of depth offerin' m ° del ° f M ° de rnism, postmodern art den* 

primary modes of represent r ™^ m * ma Y of surfaces and superficiality in 
and constantly drawin „ at 1°" and P asti che. Acutely self-re^ ^ 

^struct the previously h^.^ US ° Wn instruction, postmodern art se 
w hereas the Modernist \7. dlCnotom y between art and pop culture. Sim 
thrives on miSt a ^hetic was minimalist and ascetic, pos^f 0O 

- ,i«„ ar narrati ve ^ ral 



thrives on surplus and p rom 7scno^ — — 

miscuous excess. It has no controlling, linear nan- 

• rna1 ' $ Z arid 

the expert, and cSn^^a^ lt is a ^ctch^rige to t 

Snriot " 6 creatlv »ty from the predetermined, cent) 

- si 



Predetermined goa i or no- - — «~ _ 

mea ning legitimates all po'lf d ° SUre {td ° s) ' and its refusal of internal, *ff*^ 
subversive, postmodernism ^ ^ P ° tential mea ™gs. Democratic, anti-elf 'f 
*e expert, and claim, > n 1 \ ^ of an h-art; it is a direct challenge to the auth°^ rf 

- — itraldis^ 0 



society. 
Just as Modernis 

Postmodernism is thelrt form! 7* ^"-d the experience of 
^modernity in this ^17^ or reflects, the condition of 
The Postmodern condition h ea ^ Which -fleets the triumph of cap* 
to the Information Age is ^ ^ * which the transition from the Indus* „ 
- a - for territory hav 8 e * this new epoch, the politics of space which > e j* 

£ ^^-l^S^,"" 1 W hose information is disseminated 
ne wor m0demiSm ' a taC w to the modern condition 

fota ° f diSC ° Urses -hich botr a " CUkUral instructions created by an ^ 0 f 
h-damental Enligh^^ Potion and subject us. It is here, in this cri^ d 
neo -P'agmatism converge " ^ that Post-structuralism, postmodernist' 
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p °*moderr.ism, post-structuralism, ana 

• ely stable. Post-structui- 

'postmodernism', the term '^^^XZ^ 
y is both a continuation of, and a rebellion ag^st h ^ anthropo J 

> in France in the 1950s with the work of c i*c Rol perdinand de S au s 

Cla " d e Levi-Strauss. Based upon the theories 0 *e Sw ^ uteratu re can be fuUy 
SU -- structuralism attempted to show how culture ^ ^ Johns Hop^ 
Und erstood only through differential relations. At a ^ paper t uc 

in 1966 , Y the French philosopher fcJ-J^ undermined the jJ^J 
Sl 8 n and Play in the Human Sciences', which e fee gs wnich allow 

Pt0 ^et of scientifically unmasking and <^ ft * e rea lity. Whereas st mctma 
Struct and intuit a stable network of codes th ^ ^ps of signs n ^ 

^med that meaning could be found in the a^itrary ^ ^ of thought 

^ °^e meaning, post-structuralists sue as P ^ ^ ^ 
Ste P further and argued that any attemp at U " uCtura i is m, Derrida a gu , P 

Porting myth-. Western philosophy, Ind « - ^ ^ n rg ue ^ ^ 

3 mi staken priority on the absoluteness of presence^ and any 

110 ««n or system of signs is ever stable; but needs to supp - , ^ 

Nation is always undone by the elements com ^ a uthoma - e 

f^as, or self-contradictory impasses, ***** « \*7^ *e 

^nation. Reality is not only constructed h oug ^ no way d 

° s t-structuralist philosophy, always already 1 of tranSC enden «lp 

r eSS Chain of reference There is no outside vantage p ^ of 

hlc h would allow any effective and lasting g ^ gfabs ^ extreme 

*J tremendous. Suddenly, everything seemed P onstructi ve turn ge or 

, Ani erican philosopher Richard Rorty took hi w un d ^ 

> A neo-pragmatist, Rorty suggested f ^ is time we realise th tth^ ^ 
I 11 * is pointless. Truth is always contingent, an ^ and rU mentwithin 

^ersal foundations upon which we can *^ for is a consensual ag gnd 
^t-e, always relational, and the best we can hope f ^ ^ ^ good at this m 
, Cult ure or society to determine what we can ne0 -prag- 

t i0n in time - cur sion into P^^^ and post- 

* ve n from this albeit brief, sketchy eXC " rS1 °" n these two move m 
^ it is possible to see a strong ^^vistiQ and advo ate 
^ernism. They are all anti-foundational and ^ dom inated Wes^rn p ^ 
°^ ard s the universal truths and reasons that be discuss ^ 

^Iture for over 2,000 years. Although 1 J atism are nex ^ 
^ents or trends, post-structuralism and nej^ aS 

* h the crisis of faith and legitimation that Ly 
condition. ir ^\il ^ 
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"-■i-ciary ineory 

The Postmodern Condition and the end of grand narratives 

— ^ I™ and ^s, «** philosopher Jean-Fran.ois Lyotard was 
technology in adval h g ° Vemment to write a report on knowledge, science, an 
PostmoZ ZnZTn t The result was his revelatory book T* 

upon ^SS^^SZ dotard argues, society has been 

and knowledge to ^ gmmate the SOCial bond and the relationship of 
islamic fundament ism * T™™™ (MarXism ' liberal democraC * 
ity to a society and ^ ° f Man) 316 St ° ries or P rinci P les that ^ 

^tard identified tJ^^T ^ ° f the future " . na ted 

human thinking The first m0deS ° f metanarratives which have domina 

rical beginning (God's J t™* mythiC ' a " d this drew its authority from some preh lS 
Mythic narratives Lyotard * the Law dictated bv God t0 the V W 

religion. The Enlightenment 81165 ' mVited ^ all ° Wed the domination of thC ^tjt. 
Humankind freed itself fro" ' mheK<i in the Age of Reason, changed all 

Patory narratives embodi^ u tyrann y of myth, but Lyotard insists that the enia 
»»Pulses. Constructing th ! Enli S htenm ent carried their own totalitao 

and betterment 'through ™* marm ^ of liberty, equality, and relentless ?«>ff& 
myths, 'have the goal of leaS** °* ***** *chno-science', these narrative^ 
ethics, ways of thinking'/ 8 $ ° dal and P olitica l institutions and practices, 

metana^rBecru^l 01 !; ? defines is <*e of disillusionment with ** 

versality will be violent and 2 ^ * Elusive, any attempt at enforcing U 
excluded fr 0m its vision and *U silence those who must, of nee*** 

mg more complex, the possibnT*' * C ° m P uter a § e < when everything is 
truth claims becomes im^£ " * diSC ° Vering ° r enforcin S a singl6 ^ ^ 
^ one and all' and real h 3nSWer is we should abandon no** 

or local level. Thus, from its en interven tion can and should be made at a m 

of *e Enlig htenmem , s of the homogenizing and totalitarian ^ 

-« a hves, Lyotard's versL nof Do r VeS ' t0 * embracing of heterogeneity 
of ^logical or contn« i i^^ tino< ^ «• a lways oppositional: it is a flu* * , 
*«* form of that resist classLtion, seeking to ** 

^tmg a new orthod Q ^^ers and haunts all totalizing projects 
h - than micro interveL"^^ ^ This Stance to offer ^ 

^ ; mard * * r probie - aithough * is 55 > 

Uy - 8 g ° es Postmodern mentality manifests its^ 1 

Simulations and th* i 

na the loss of the W' 

The popular notion of an 1 

ben;il hiCh ^ T ^ ^ eve ^ «* everyone is 

the ^ in which^r 5 ^ messa ^ m which there is no hidden «* 

IUth 1S ,Ust mother illusion, and in which every ^ 



it}? 
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•derable debt to French 

6nce is reduced to the level of an MTV rock video ^odern/post-structuraiist 
****** Jean Baudrillard. Baudrillard, like many of hi P student upns mg of 

^-travellers, began as an orthodox Marxist, but after t ^ ^ book S ,m^- 

96 8- his work became bleaker, more pessimistic, there is a truth 

*° ns > Baudrillard offered four basic historic phases of h ^ still exists but 

as * reality that is faithfully represented; second ^ this t«th/*^ 

Ported, warped, or perverted through ^^^ce through represen 
though we still try to cling to it by ^s^J^ beWeen th e sign and 
ta «°n; and, finally, in the fourth phase there s no relati ^ ^ haS) Baud ul 
[ eall ty, because there is no longer anything real to al 
latd a sserts, entered the fourth phase of development^ JP, a ^ 
In *e age of the hyperreal, the image dominates, and ^ ^ an ge 

° n ^ir head. The age of production has given ^"*J^W^™™g t 
^ich P roductsa« 

dVe «ising and the media, a desire is created for a I ^ odu ^ ^ good The 
desi *. In the hyperreal world, the reality prinap e * rf . Simulac»^ 

0ss ibiUty of reversing the trend, because *e ^ carries ^ l ^ Mn 

^rtUard uses which not only refers to repjesen^^ ^ we cannot cape ^ 
^ a ke,thecounterfeit) P ervadeeverylevelofou r«** codes which satu»« 

^m or express ourselves in terms other than * ^ to a per on - 

^mal, sexual desire, for instance, is no the and 

a d nd With whom we interact. On the contrary, it ^ and re-create our . 
^ with which the media bombard us, and we ^° iful . Through 

Palmes in accord with the latest fashion ^ourvlrturi^^^ 

^s and discussion groups, we can create and ^^^^ mo re 

> that frequently has little basis in reality; ***** repres entat 10 r i b com 
^ ^ bombarded wfth information to the point where ^ h s o a 

m P°«ant than the events being represented. ^ ^ is no po**** of 

^ a heady been pre-coded to such personal (albe it at 

7 fr °m the matrix of representations into a g ce a nd inter 

a U ^e Lyotard, who maintains the V***?££ such t^^»W** 
ly limited and local level), Baudrillard oft* imism and a dl ^ d . 

^nces, we can discern in both of these , prove d' for many P 

^t have their roots in the 1968 student uprising 
tr usts the 'failure' of revolutionary politics- 

♦modernism 

V6 8 and ail that— the seeds ot p 

understand the 

F D ° r F ^nch intellectuals 1968 is a crucial ^^Ssm without at least some 
Pessi mism, defeatism, and quietism inherent in p 
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wa rilelT 8 , In the »** ^ a radical counter-^ 

^ red hei v 8 ° f the ° ld ' Luther King and Robert Kenne 

SS^TJT-h ^ fUtWe t0 ^ ^ militant ^ * Czechoslovakia, t 

ril e Ant ° nin No ^ny offered a potential for strong demo*** 

stran 8 ' 1 ? ^ 0n Cam P USes throughout the world, and in France 

^^z::;r ts almost toppied the de G - iie 4 - For S 

*e PtaJZ^ , ^ W3terShed moment - » was Woodstock, Waterg te 
reali ^ m ™™* a " ^ into one. Slogans such as * 

and op^^Sf^' ^ ' Ima ^tion rules' adequately reflect the ^ 

^re^^! Fr r h *** U ^ were extremely limited, and the 
Imperialism S J ~? Whi1 -^ -dents were campaigning against A**£ 
revolt against the the Van §uard of French radicalism In*** 1 

Within a i^^Hf ^ ° f ^ ° f ^ ^ SeX to StudentS ' d0rffl t of 
F-ch learning. Al^^t a 

relatively min 0r annoyance /! T With & reat S y mboliC meanmg ' „sttl* 

hands that not onlv fL Z T * e times as an ungrateful youth turned again* 
fascism. Events escalate, ^ had recentl y def ^ded them against the threa 

force joined the stud n^ " ^ in an unprecedented move, the French ^ ^ 
an economic halt. P res i d J IT? * Ch ^ ensued, as the country g^ 

among the protesters ^ ^ * ° aUlle fled t0 Germany, and a pervading * 
When de Gaulle struck a d , imp ° SSible Was a realistic demand began to take n 

failed, and the suddenly K 2 teT? ^ Uni ° nS ^P^g the faCt ° rieS ' ^'T^ 
rapidly mobilized military ^ f ° Und themselves at the mercy of de 

Postmodernism is * of 
betrayal and stings 2 ^ ° f the harvest »wn in the 1960s. The ^ 

^-^tocoate^^^ ^ ^ ^ healed. But * 10 
it was also a triumph for cult,™,' , ! itself as a failure of the revolutionary 

* unassailable, then localized sl^' * bi§ P icture is unchangeable, if *e * 
Thus, the revolution of the wor n ° f resista nce become the only pragmatic op ^ 
correct when he stated that Z« T** ^ f ° r the revolution of the word. Eagle«* 

b6Cause 19 ^, despite r^e or L "In Left b y postmodernists was ; n $ 

culturalist protest that b ecarT ' was a socialist revolution: * d 

irking conditions. enmeshed in a contingent struggle for better pay 

^^hen one * cl 

the staid, soda^^vX^ ^ of 1968 radicaUy 

homosexuality, and abort o M ^ ° n hsues su <* * gender, the en***" „ 
^-dible success. But it di IV?,? t0 ^ how <he uprising was, in a^ 
™ perpetuate the myth f f l ^ * at to * Participants, who began to , f 

8 at the heart of the postmodern enterprise. 
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•< P from both the theory and the 
The re are, of course, considerable problems that : an* ^ ^ Jeast step in to the 
f «ice of postmodernism, but before turning to these 
Chouse and observe postmodernism in theory and p 

The 'Postmodern' Osbournes 

all documentary revealing 

^ibly, ^ reality TV show The Osbournes is ^^ he sh0 w, however, is pure 
he ^ a "y life of rock icon Ozzy Osbourne and rea ,ism of 

Modernism. The format of the show subverts the refl ^ the openm 

y mode with the 'low' modes of situation Kelly, etc.). Tra*^ 1 

ted its reveal the 'stars' playing various characters mom observed Osbournes 

paries are transgressed at crucial moments ^ ^ heS e 'characters' exp^ ^ 
>h ironic commentaries on the action and on how ^ de tab a^ 

h U f-e to respond, become observers 'distance bet^gS, 

^ r eality f rame and breaks down any sense of cr ^ w use Baud 

p nd *e spectators. Everything within the Osbourne h ^ and ^ty h 

^' hyperreal: the distance and the <^^JL^*^^» 
^apsed. We see all there is, and all there is that ^ $ense 0 f this rea Wy g 
1 exa mple, when Sharon Osbourne contracted can- would not J 

b d 1Urre d by the omnipresence of the cameras: if the wodd transformed into m 
^h. Sharon must survive. A personal tragedy wa nsta y ^ upd e on 
^atic tension that was readily fuelled by news ^ ^ „ descrl he 
^jhon and using similar frames 

m P«sonment of Coronation Streets Deirdre Barlow ^ that is P 

J h e controlling metanarrative of the American ^ is expiodedbo* 
n v U ft S Politics and in its cultural and national sen* ^ of ^ laC ement 
^t ion of the Osbourne family and also ^h com ^ 

°^e s rendition of the Osbourne classic, Crazy yQUtn by re R 

^-conceived attempt to increase Boone's P rofl lone item is ^ 
b m e 6tal Essies in a b ig band crooner style) as a tan rf ^ sho w. 
e e f COl «es parodic only when placed within * e ^ tte ^^f 6 ^^ the 
^utial frame , we n Y ow have the voice of the resp t ^ ^ of 

>e perpetuated by Boone. This undermimng of ^ 
n^! S ^ also illustrated in the now famous meat-thj ^ T mo g 

^hour's midnight fo i k sing .alongs, the <^Ti^lon audience ^ 

nu ^es, winks, and asides, however, they draw h a te e ^ 

^spi ratoi ,. Thus? the reality of the viewer «« ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

b mme becomes disturbed and warped. As joi cgnnot h ide tn 

m § hurled at the unwitting neighbours, the au 
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r^itv e of cor" ^ Sanctioned *e anti-social act of vandalism. » 

C S ^ W0Uld * -demned rather than condoned, and ^ 

frame functn S ^ t0 ^ P ° Uce rather than ^ the ^ ^ n d 
audience his ' ^ h3S ^ little connection with the Osbournes and 

into their new hnT ev Wed, it has not ceased to exist. For the family set 

from next tJ^^Z™** * **** ^ t0 S ether ' the sudden 
of its audience 1! T fy ? y ^ And ' ° f course ' equally real is the callous indiffe re 
fatness " 'y a "e T ^ Zoning their innate sense of ju^ » f 

ethical and social ° P ° Stm ° dem scena "°- Such an ^ ^ 

Pleasure in the sado ^ W ° Uld CaUSe f ° r serious concern if we werC to « in 

real life. The OsbourTT ' hyperreal Osbourne world without subscribing 
view is corr Prt . „ .... 6S eC ° mes a Problem only if the more extremist, Baudn" 



real life. The Osboume^T^*' hyperreal 0s bourne world without subscribing ^ 
view is correct- if We a] L eC ° meS 3 P robl em only if the more extremist, Baudn ^ 
gliding effortlessly across ^vT^' * Wbe ° f media -saturated zombies or my°P» c ^ 
with which we come int 8htter ing surfaces, destroying and levelling ' ls a 
world of difference bet™ C ° maCt ' Fortuna tely, for the vast majority of people- ^ 

beings. This could of co ^ ^ Wat ° h 0t read and who we 316 35 
der the values of truth *. Sim P le -minded naivete, a nostalgic reluctance to 

ftuth, .ustrce, and responsibility to the powers of indeterminacy 

Raising the roof-> DOstmr> ^ 

. postmodern rhetoric and theory 

Hng of straw mTnhTsTer ^ POStmoder nism, the erection and subsequent <Jj*J j5 a 
si mple game in which a fT* 3 Puisne on both sides of the fen* Ke d 
down immediately bv the ^"^med Position is stated, so that it can be ^ 0 f 
crea ting my 0Wn man of ' ^P^ring argument being expounded. M * ^ „ to 
s ^titute rhetoric f 0r ' h ° Wev «, I would like to illustrate how at 
S ° ciol °gist and theorist t aSSmi ° n for evidence < b Y looking ' '^S^ 

th r gh an a p P eai to "^Tr Bauman,s *> postm „ 

Bauma n asserts that th e L and tolerance. ltre d < 

modernity's doubt th a t ^ fr ° m Modernism to postmodernism ° c n0 t y 
'"PPH ga»e „ * " « V« incomplete, that * 

Saw * ^ **> ^ *" rrSen- ^ 
P ttnualtop Mrnsm. The initial Modernist doubt that sae , „,(» 

"™ *w can be no * »»ets » aisp , M(1 to , erant a c*no« * „ 0 a 

po t? -tS an!We ' 01 *«on This second, -po** 4 er e 

of , de„ ni , ^ * S C ™.ingent, as an acknowledgement *» * ci e»«* s 

^ Stated from co^' 8 e " mem - K "«^ge and the ones, for K»°" 

co "«p.s of , ruth ln (avo ^ of a neo . N , e , B chean 
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H m a flfe without truths, standards, 
France as the postmodern world 'braces itseit 

ldea l*'- h is worth citing a small example of Bauman thegrowth of knowledge 

M ^ t ni ty reaches that new stage wne n it is able to faceup to^ ^no^J^ 

the field of ignorance, that at each step towa rfs th itself m any o h 

" d ^t, to put it mo 8 st generally , acquisition o kno^dg 6 ^ m ,oum ^ s n ^ 

har > aw ar e ness of more ignorance. 'To face up' to this ft rf ^ passage of mo 

^ination-and yet persevere in the travel. There their disun^^ there js 

tS P^tmodern stage the two previously separate doub« ^ ^ ^ and wc ,*» ^ ^ 
s emantically indistinguishable, blending into one . . . in P ^ be told over and o determ . n _ 
n ^worried awareness that there are many There is al o 

^ e losing something and adding something to the pa ^ and toW a g ^ 

to guard the conditions in which all stones .can ^ ^ & ^ extinctlo n of 
* iS in their plurality, and not in the 'survival of the ftttes 

the ^Pe now resides.^ ' nnm with it. If we momen - 

^ fbe spectre of Darwin is raised, it is ^^^J. *ff ^ ^ 
accept Bauman's claim that all stories ar t0 be P- ^ ^ 

^ ^inst moves which allow the of 1^ rf 

Dar ^in, the Creationist myth, and the von Dan* struCtureS m th 

^ all have equal validity. This flattening ol ^» This i? n0 t to say tha 
^ality and the democratic ideal is, at this 1^ ^ rf apar theid and P t» ^ 
J le rarchical structures should not be flattened: the y bu ut 
f0r ^mple, could do with more than a rather than the <^ ' 

^ w ithi „ fl ^ that snonl^e ^ * ^ attempt ^ ^ ^ 

2**% It is also interesting that Bauman rar,es le dgement : to 

If, for example, there can only be a de^ and add to thern^e ^ 

15 in a state of permanent flux and that all stones sub ^ aJ a ^ w 

3ch revision and variation, then how can we V^J ^ we ^ ac J 
^ Ct ' must be just one of many competing narrates ^ ^ ^ ^ p ucat _ 
mat t'^ ethical anneal to unreserved tolerance * Qf ^ oth er con f 

there is 

^mut ations) whilst attempting to ^^^^s,b4^ 

7 lc h stubbornly insist that there are still som bdng to ld Dy ^ 

^rld of difference between the stories of ch i^ol^ Congo on the othe 
^ ati °nal, on the one hand, and the Democratic ^ep & democratic ^ ■ n . 

3 ;-e would bring us closer to a ps#|^ ctor y ^^r'would be to 
. W hen faced with the self-defeating, self-cont ^ do s0; ho w ha$ 

^ would be easy to discount it as altoge*^ are as-lthough ^ J^^ 

1Sc °tint the tremendous impact it has had m som % ^ ^ 

b n 6en limited. Having raised and addressed ^ and its i^M^ to 
^ mistrust of the centre, its paranoia about «^ ^ sodal co hesK)n ^ 
3Ut °ttomy fan to accommodate the ^J^m's UberatioaPf .t _ to 

Ulti ate radical change. In other words, pos«nod« ^ struct ures. 

S ' mil ar to liberating the roof of your house from ng aC t. 

m ^ of its critics to be a pointless, futile, and 
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The end of reason, or where reason ends-resistance to 
postmodernism 

quatof £ T 3da§e * at the best W ^ to ) u <ige »meone's importance is to exa*^ 
extl If 01 6nemieS - ^ * a touchstone, postmodernism 
No^Ton T : ^ **** Terry Eagleton, and Cb£^ 

ern S 1 * aU rallied and ^iled against the turn towards P n 

P au2 T 6 m ° Ving ° n t0 6Xamine P-tmodernism in a more positive light, it 

HebiL', 3 m ° ment t0 eXpl ° Ie these critical interventions. ^ Lio e o n 

Planet On" ZT t0 ^ taoden ^ was visceral. In his essay, 'The Bottom ^ „ 

'undermine'th e^T* P0Stm ° dem pr °* Ct 35 3 **** H bad, leg- 

ate and ille , 7 Y ° f the distin ction between for instance, good and baa n 

-hich is nouTer IT by Challengin S the mfhoAtf ^ *l of » oW f 

impermanence' a t ° Wn Paitial and P rov isional status and aware, too, ^ s 
vi ew, postmodern fr0m Mars ' and wome n are from Venus, then, * ofl e, 

* a i-St^.^ ^ Planet *< - d ^ posits the existence of 
commitment 1 - h ° ldS 0n to P™ci P les of truth, social just ^ V ^ 
"s inhabitant's ZTT ^ ° ther is a flat ea "h in which everything * } e ^ 
and crevices of Ptv. 

m the sphere of the hyperreal, divorced from the annoyi 8 ^ 0, 

P^tmodern earth hL^' and rational i ud S ement T ° ^r-al 1 ' K 

«* only opinion k w U t0 abandon oneself to an edeCtiC ^ 

Und er such conditio ° Pini ° n ' and a11 n °tions of right and wrong a* ^ 
ma nipulation and 7' PhU0S0 P h y b( *omes a soundbite, politics an exerc* ^ ^ 
opinion poll. This hv ^ acCe P table form of judgement is the result o ^ 

without anyfee? ^ * 3 flUid ' COnstant ^ changiDg "** and 
8°«d and evil are nhL ble reference P°int. Truth is a chimera, an c t 

E «lightenment l^TT^ ^ traces of a todited and ^"^l^ 
311 ^en absolute !^ * *** * * **** to retain a faith in ***** 
That ^ is a fauitv ? ! m0VeS With market'. n th e e 

^-nstable world oaolTT!! lly perSpeCtiVC t0 ^ 

° f acti «n for the ration i d S e contends, increasingly obvious. The ^ 

Actual who wishes to avoid the V 
S** un P rov ab r dern ° alekS at ^ir most extreme is to accept «J* ^ 

Once thisILTr 6 f ° rm ° f aUthorit y ^ on behaU ° f n coO< e 
believe ' and remind o u 1 ^ ° f fait h is made" Hebidge asserts, we can c ^ 
T 6nd * lament TtT hat ^ eartb - -und not flat, that there « ^ 

^^^^^ 80 ° n — at r«^ x 

ast «s from all of us W L ln iustice, Chile, Biafra and all the 

'border is built upon their chaos'. 4 
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n 'War Against Errorism', 

^ two decades, Christopher Norris has fought his ow ^ ^ ^ t 

^«in g that postmodernism makes 'the is thinkable in terms of 

messed conditions of political life with the 

be *er, more ,ust, enlightened or truly ^^.^pts to show the in* 
^tred around two projects. On the one by P^^^ 

a *uptcy of the postmodern and post-structu a 1 mo representanon 

^hting and correcting the philosophical ^^on<*^»%£^ 
En hghten men t thought and their readings of and pos^^ ' 

I -cue Derrida, noJ only from the taint ^ . necH-nse^^ 
also by countering Habermas's accusation that De here , al ftou^ ^ 

to do justice to Norris's arguments in 

f^ch out his terrain in broad strokes. Postmodern, m ^ allow t^ 

be availing idea that critical intelligence and rat, ml e c gn 
^er to separate truth from illusion and real t ^ophicaUy^^ 

Th e Postmodern discourse is, according to No P value) an d P os 1 J tarving 

tati ve of i oss masquerading as plenitude. Red ^ result is simda^ a s 

acti on are al, discarded carelessly and wilfully, and * ^ ^ way for g ^ 

ma « throwing out the only tin of tuna fish m the h ^ Norfis in ^ts 

Stea ^ to come. But the stakes in the V^^^r^^^ci 
binary, and he tackles postmodernism's n uterrng^ ^ party , s aba ndo 

real - Political fronts, such as the Gulf War and canj 
SOcia *ist principles in favour of spin and Holoca^d ^ cnW**^^ 

N °ms is always painfully aware, however, that ^ ^ ^ _ n the <jdeinisB1| 
y Probably will, be rejected on the gr° unab lativis t realm or f 

the real or 

^htenment theories and value, ^ ^ abandon ed ^ ^ ^ 
Ocularly when dealing with Baudnllar^ ^ proof P^ h between 
the democratically pluralistic relationism of Bau ^ toasting ^ 

^d on the grounds that we either no longer ^^.g *e ^^ OTtak en 
re al and the simulated event, or we are when nothing can D argum en- 
a lan 8uage g am e'. When we must prove our V°°> QX deb ate, only W • tQ 
/ sai d, then there is no common ground tor becomeS m cr dernis m as 

! ati on, seductive soundbites, and glossy surfaces, an^ ^ ^ sees postm 
s 7 ld ' an argument. It is for this reason tha ^ g f the solution. wh0 se es 

Syr ^Ptomatic of the problem rather than as par _ radica lism. ^ that the 

Postmodernism is, for Eagleton, a state o f dice , Eagle justi- 
P °^oder nism as a manifestation of intdlec uai ^ c0 nfidenc and P ^ 
POstr nodern condition amounts to a constant ^e Throughout h sodalism? < 

^ hy the illusory, rather than real, ^^ d ^ or *e re a ^ ^ Norris 
h0u ld perhaps be called 'The illusions of P°^ ders to make ) ,W * ^ Post . 
' m f ce this, effectively, is the choice he asks hi ^ ^° m& nce, 

^ him, devastating* exploits the contr.^^ ^ ^ abo ut differ 
m ° der nism, he argues, is guilty of hypocrisy- 
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^y^Z^ZT*' ,', postmodern theory often operates It 

one side of the th ' "P lurali ty", and allied terms lined up bra 

totality, universal*?*"* 1 ^ and wha tever their antithesis may be (unity, d$ 

us ' b dually J r §ed b3lefUlly 0n the other ' 5 Postmodernism, Eaglet >r ^ 

elitism is not the Cate8 ° ry Classificati on, and he goes to great lengths to » ^ 
^•^Qfccnu^.^ 618 ^ objectification is not synonymous w> ^ 
ity are necessary n P°stmodernism's phobia towards them, power an 

E nlightenment/tS UlSit K ** ^ CXiStence as social bein & S ' ^ $ TL^ 
in the name of \ T boge y man to be exorcised by a sleight-of-hand prag 
e ot a democratic ideal. 



P ° Stm0dernism *d the authority of time 

Whil e it is always no«ih, 1 ^oer^ P> 
al *ays advisable to bT ^ that Postmodernism is anti-Enlightenment P ^ 
ve ry few people Qr Caut,ous when erecting simplified dichotomies, becaus ^ 
or another. There is ! eP ° ChS ' that could °e seen to fall naturally into on „, e 
Pers P icacity /no doo " S Marxist critic Walter Benjamin once stated with' [0 
barbarisms Thus JT* °* CiVilisatio n which is not at the same time a do ^ 
immers ed in the ambi , m ° St Mankind as a race and as individuals, n d a „d 

Nation and ST- ^ Z ° ne of i u ^ment in which right and 
bet ween them become hi ^ t0 exist in a tid y binar y oPP osition ' * 

Z ° ne b «th lived I " 16 ' ^ C ° nfuSed in a »i of complex int***^ # 
^Passion and brutlt by Holocaus t survivor Primo Levi, who >** ^ 

des Pite all l 0gic7 3lity can coexist in the same individual and in the same 
Inde ed, this rejects « fLf° ta , 

WOfk ' and he cons "? mPl ^^ 
m0dem - but an integ " dy that postmodernism is not a depart^ V 

h 0nd ^ a lly tries to a i r * * FUrthermore < whether he succeeds <*°t^ 
h ^ En h g htenment, * ^ with tbe s P irit ' if n0t Cp^' 

^° w orth noting tha m the P roble ™ immanent within ***** ^ 

on " ^ t0tali a a n ° f ^ Pr ° blems and -^sions dealt with 
dom Cti ° n betw -n > Wit hin the Enlightenment project, *e 5 , 

anir by ^hno § : "* ^ the Saving reliance upon an d 0 i * 
Fra ^urt school, The 0d0 TaT' ^ abeady be - -iced by leading *** 

Th -, al though lt o AHorno and Max Horkheimer. , -al 

m nt m ° dem aut borit y of y l P ° SSible t0 follow the Baudrillardian line and P? 

** that ^vern them 1^ ^^y, and postmodern), a»d * ^ 

lpast ' ^ture, and present), are consistently and ^ 
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ent grand narratives is 

Pl *y a t the same time. The postmodern critique of when he writes 'the 

within a specific context almost **^*Jn as the po**du** £ 
Sta tus of knowled P ge is altered as societies enter what is n ^ ^ . $ pc * 
and cultures ente what is known as the post-mode n ag s of enlightenmem 

alit y is vital, because it is also true that the very ^f^ ntrle s to break free of colont 
an d emancipation are the ones evoked by Third w ^ 
allsi n and imperial subjection. MnT1 of temporality- « truth is » 

T he question of authority is, inevitably, a question o P ^ of vell;ng Do w 
^ Ascribe to mythic beliefs that offer us a vision be^r ^ ^ g M* do w 
^Pt emancipatory projects that hold <***J^ of 
reh nquish the prospect of the political, moral, and t noW ? The t ue y 

^ege of remaining in the relative ^l^** 
thls Nation is that none of these authorises ^ca ^ can re 

ra «onal means. We can no more stand at the eodo ^ ^ mthepre 
^ of the universe, and to divorce ourselves from U ^ ^e^ptq^-l^ 
lS t0 hve a life in which every experience is new, v«y g between th- 

6Vet y minute a fleeting moment soon to be for*** recogniz es and establish 
^ments is always already an act of faith, an a oostmo dern- 

tha t offers a way of ^^.cepdd^n 
. more reasonable proposition, and one that of ed in , ^ ^ 

^'^ Potential for critique without necess-rfy^ ffleeV( ^lnh» ^ real 
^^ta^cJplldtyl.o^tWS^^ still retains a ^ ^ 
' US bdie is a supporter of postmodern P^^ e cho ice between the my ^ 
ftica, commitment by maintaining that whilst th ^ it is Y ; 

ltle emancipatory soon, and the postmodern no 
1Ilev itable. 

in as a cautionary 

Rushdie's ethical postmodernism-" 

9ble en his first, post-Fatwa novel, 

^ 19 ^0, Salman Rushdie astounded the ^^!tW^ 
^» ««d Sea ofStorM turned out to be * W> sup erficial eve ^ ^ 
2 the c hildren's classic The Wizard of 0,OnJ & profcsd^ ^ loses his 
I K iV6ly Sim P!e adventure quest plot. R ash ' dKba tracto rs as 'The Sh ho ^t ^ 
^ his hirers as 'The Ocean of Notions' and with ^ pe , 

^ acclaimed gift of the gab when his ot J ^ who is ^P^ ^ 

^ unprepossessing Mr Sengupta. Rashid , (his mother 1 ^ 

? ne nt present of an eleven-minute concentra tto fed seductively ^ 



1 
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unpo Jul r 8 T 3 P0UtiCal fally Where he ba * been hired to sway the crowd tow 
^ITT' ^ his to the mythical sea of ston 

ZmZ w ' Mg en§agement Blamin S -mself for his father's collapse, Har 

~r can plead his father ' s case to the 

war exists between ft e „ ArriVin§ ^ H3r ° Un ^ d nU* * 

expression per P etua »y light Land of Gup, where stories and free 

Thus, whto tn^ , ' Hai0Un leams ' has mana ^ d to liberate his shadow from ^ ^ 
^-m-Sh^^ 

Gup (led by the wis " 8 heGup P ee P rin eessBatcheat a prisoner in a citadel, m ^ 
Rashid,whohasalso e IT" 1 Kit3b ' the 8 loriousl y inept and besotted Prince % 
while Haroun arm '° Umey to Gu P) ma rch on Shud's citadel to free the V d 

MalithegX? s Tf^ 

breaks through his j " Ws quest to sav e the sea. The novel ends when Haro ^ ^ 
immensely P ot en t ■J^'™™* conce ntration barrier and is finally able ^ 

°n its axis so that it is " 7^' Hai ° Un defeats tne shadow Snud by tUrnin§ A ' 

the same time, the armvof T P ™ amnt da Y * Gup and permanent nigh* £ s , 

W hhin the frarnew v P 3tS the real Khattam-Shud and liberates tn V ^ # 
et hical postmodernism T** P ° UtiCal fable is a stron 8 and elo( * uent and * e 

tolerance of Bauman p u maintains the critical scepticism of Lyotar a ^ 

w hh techn 0 - science ' ^ also use * the fable to negotiate postmodernism s P ^ 

lea ms, is not a natuwiT*"* ^ horn °geneity. The moon of Kahani, Ha e(l 

U§ht (Gu P ) and darkLtrrT 611011 ' ^ 3 CUltUral one " The P"* 8 ""* M> ^ 
Guppees control the an P) b achieved by technological means. An 
a ^e technologic^ adv ^ aratus that kee Ps this artificial divide in place, g . 
The ^neral C^t^ and " is *eir approach to technology which is *** ^ 
sta ndard answer to anv 1 * teChnolo Sy is to treat it with deprecating h** ^ 0 f 

* e shoulders and the an t0 their com ™" d ° f scienCC * * C etf^' 

Thus ' »" Gup, scien " ^at it is a P 2C2 E (process too complicated to * 

Sc °Peof manyof itsci tz pn ^ Native coexist. Science, although it » ™0 * 
Whicb the Gup society an " " ^ * and ° f itself < as ™" as providing a P* 
and *e «»«M^ ta ^ UM H and m Chup, however, the role of ^ 

I 5 Sc ^ism, this ZT t0 emble a -o-religious technological dom* *» 
*ey ^ science is the slave of technology > ^ 

2 1 and ^ ^TTT t0 society and its p roblems without e < 

tS6lf as a Physical manifl I cre ates the tyranny of Chup. Technology 1 jta^ 
funded, prio^^ « ** god Bezaban, and, as such, - C ° 
. What isatstak P ,„ d '. andreve ^d. (< ", 

the ima^ a d t* 
and ar^ 11 



. ; UatlSa t stake here th ed " 

lnd6ed s ^nce and the ' ^f^, is not a question of science or th 

Smative); the problem revolves within 
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, -timized by Khattam-Shud and 
C0 «eept of authority. The Chupwala cult of silenCe ;^ mythic . Similarly, the Guppees 
the god Bezaban, is easily placed within the sphere of th J display many 0 f the 

^ their privileging of endless debate and the search for « ^ ^ fatn than 

^ of Enlightenment discourse, most notabl) .when hey 

talk - There are, however, many problems of the ^ d ° sodety , Rushdie eschews any 
3 ^ch pleasanter and mG re positive and enhg^f haean sche me that postmod- 
Ability of the text being trapped within a simpl Mam ^ ^ ty w ,h n 

6tn ^etoric might rely upon. In this novel, there » abound bo h 

supposedly homogeneous group, and «a«sg - ^ misogynis t. Although 

^Prince Bolo, for instance, is an arrogant, stupxd, self ^ he has , a 

^ Ghuppees frequently reduce him to a figure of fun a ^ ^ y m u* 

^ence, Bolo frequently acts as their legislator. w stories . Fu^^^ 
r f es ^ Batcheat, whilst a motley crew is sent to save the . ^ ^ ^ y th, god 
Gently casts himself in the role of the ^-on^ ^ warrior who -n 
°* a nce. on the other hand, the presence of Mud'a, ^ ^ t da r nes o 

Khattam-Shud, thereby ^^^, n revea.s t^J^ » 
fte Chupwalas. Indeed, Mudra's means of com Just as Bolo 

- Poetic, expressive, and imaginative as the ^ En Ugh^nt^ ^ 

^hority of th e my thic, Mudra's positxon Is at on from a srgn ' 

h-dom. it is lo worth noting that both soc - ^ rf ^temW»8 
^ eed - h is common practice for Guppees to ,ourney t ^ driven to gaze 

7 th Wistful eyes on the night sky, whilst Chupwalas 

° P P°*ite direction. , of th e postmodern discourse WP 

in Ha -un provides the third, transient ^^XU^ of comes 
n o a - eleven-minute, continuous now, his const.n 1 ^ ^ ir ritat al he 
n °^uing interrogation of accepted wisdom both as ^ h u 

^ -ntact with. His 'solution' to the prob^ of 
bl > the established dichotomy by unleash^ * chupwalas exper enc ^ 
fo Har oun is successful. Night returns to Gup^hrls that Harou 

° Q r ^ hrst time. What is doubly interesting he does s0 from ^ U» 

^odern spirit of scepticism and detractors of postm 0 

^d p osition denied as a possibility ^ ^ d th e limn rt 

^ d only with an Iff, a Butt, and a capacny o see ^ ^ ^ ^ by ^ 

( reaUty ' " ^ M t heC^the old order ^ ^ he 

n Pl ni has a lways been divided) and the futu chan ge things; 

2 * the moment of the present (Haroun s ^ ^ from our pa^ ^ 
n v ? ,ncti vely grasps the fact that we cannot divo*£ ^ and amW ^n ^ ^ 
; tytb lng, any P ore tnan we can successfully repm * n repe n iv cy 

^ te - m order to achieve his wish, he has to leave th J quality He ^ 
>^nt present in order to transform its arld must therefor 

C ^ exist simultaneously in all three tempo al m 
dge ^e authority, claims, and limitations of each. 
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of disseLs wT v tlViSm in favour of a ™* democratic and enlightened P 

although a del 7 t! 3 ^ ° f inclu -eness: a system which ****** * 
debate we l! ! f and COn — * essential for intelligent and respon b 
an cost's CI ^ th3t ^ * r0und «*• are not holy writ to be defend 3 

^s,Dut merely, as the Gupneekinarh^ t. • „ <tnne toward 

new beginning and d g Chat tergy observes, a stepping-stone 

aeeper, more progressive understanding of our reality 



Monty Python's life of 
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The 

condition of postal! "? m ° Vie Mo "^ Won & The Holy Grail which sum «P 

-ksbesidehL^Z? ^ ^ ^ iS When the dismember6d Bl ts^ 
after the victorious Kin, A J' P rofusel y from a11 Erections, as n 

The second moment C ° me baCk Y ° U Cowardly bastard 111 bUe ^uing ° ut 
your dead' by carrying o tT^ J ° hn Cleese responds to the cries of & ^ 
feeling better. I think I' U at Which P oint the old man startS t0 Lb ^ 

ultimately futile The Bl v°i 3 Walk n ° W/ Both moods are defiant ' ion b* s 
heen liberated from the tot , ht P ° Siti ° n ' in which the fragmented chamF » » 
to maintain the legiti mac 1 ° f ^ % b ° dy ' offers an insistent denial of real*} ' a 
can maintain itself onlv h h ' The BlaCk Kni § ht is invincible' discourse: a de ^ 

sample of this is Fukuvam " g Usdf from the realm of trutn and * Lo^ 

is m °re tragic, because thZ * P ° St - 9/1 1 denial of history. The second u f 

remote it may seem that hp ^ ^ in the old dog-there is still a possibility- he is 
expediently clubbed to de^f 8 ° S ° mewh ere. Or rather, there is until the q{ 
Postmodernism at the hanH I ^ of the P la gue victim cart. This is *e 
Th e Problem with nJL H * $ ^ who se ek to bludgeon it out of ex^ 0 * 

r feal potential and its r, niSm ' D ° matter how *™ a PP roaCh * " ^ 
Phil0 ^phy, n leads inabUit y to achieve that potential are on**** of 

resent cultural condition 3 Sterile scepticism and blase accept* , ell t 

W °; ks ' b * has also d 2 * meSCapable ' as a " art form, it has produced some e , 
'dement. There is h ow ' Clippled the concept of critical value and * d- 
*« as Har 0Un IT 3 J** m - productive future f*^ ^ 

able to think beyond the IT* ^ tl3pped in a Permanent repetitive P* s o 
PaSt and ^ure, so p X 0 h ' t0 ^ into ^e the irreconcilable o P P a 0 
positions t b " ^ Space the unlimited pot**£ ^ 

however, We , lik eHa f^' T ° **** an ^ *»» the ^ o^K 
^ Postmodernism ^ have t0 bre ak out of that cycle in o ^ 

aS 3 P^iple of critic^ 8 ^ not « a philosophy or an aesthetic ^ ^ 

8 IanC6: a m eans of opening up the contradict^ 311 



Postmodernism 

text postmodernism offers a 
in tb e master narratives and power discourses. In ^ recarious middle ground that 
^ent of tension: a temporary, provisional, and ^ ^ ^ ^ transm.s on and 
We ean occupy so as to see things differently In * ejo ^ accelerated and * 
Ration overload, in a world where the ^ * « 
Mention span compressed, postmodernism provi 
t0 decelerate 



J 

^tion^— V 

t0 derate, to freeze-frame time long enough to g ^ odermsm proj des 

mor «ent. But we must always remember that To be effect, we mu 

mea ns, this means should not be mistaken as an 
ev acuate 



_ not oe mistaken as 

^euate the fun-house; we must abandon a search for t J ^ perpetual st ugg 
'^ioned and a little wiser, we need to ac - d ^ ^ ^ «^ po^ 
bet ^en the old refusing to die and the new strugghng ^ ^ want t0 Uve 
ettli sm, like Bridlington, is a nice place to visit, but 

READING 



FU RTHER 

T,1e p ostmodern 'Canon' 

Brocket, p 



, — mer (ec.), MoOernism/Pos^emism (London : ^ ^ ^ Universlt y 

J ° S v e Ph Natoli and Linda Hutcheon (eds.), A Postmodern 

Y °* Press, 1993). £dward Arnold, 1992). rf 

J> Patricia (ed.), A ^ reader s are the ^2 provide not 

> ^ vast array of materia, on postmodernism, « jons . The three hs ^ . ntroduc . 
o^ing oneself with all of the key figures and ^ od ern.sm, bu 

^ a usef ul reference ljbrary on aU issues .ppert^ W evo.ut, 
10ns offer challenginsr and different constructions of p 



p °stm 



challenging and different construction 



modern Art and Literature 



"tv Press, 2002). 

.. .„ .. lC . ciure ford . oxford UniverS Qne of the best 

J sh °rt, lucid book which assumes no pnor know * ntertainlng and 

ever written on the subject, Butler provide ^ ^ ^ 

u ° Ur of Postmodern theory and practice. RoU tledge & Kegan ' nes th e 

H > n , Linda , The p J s of Postm o^nism (Londo^ ^ Hutcheo 

6nt book fr 0m one of postmodernism's most defin ition of post- 

. Poet ics, history, and ideology of postmodernism. Although hi nism an d 

M > Btian, P 0stW0rfer „ ist «^ (London: overview of P os 

^^rnism is debatable , McHale's survey provides ^ An 

. lltera ry practice. , rltisrn (London: Edward Modernis m 

> ^tticia, P ractisi „,P« — ^ ^ 

n n d «Pensable overview of postmodernism which tmod ernis 
and Romanticism, with readings of classic Modern.s 
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Postmodernism and Philosophy 



5^SS2S?T W Th€0ry (L ° nd0n: L ~ & Wishart, 1992). Written in ^ 
-duced fln^ rd S ^ that the Gulf War was not a real event but a W**^ 

pSSJ^ th0U8htful and sustained ° f this ciaim and of p 

Mor Kan T V " Pr ° VideS 30 CSSential voice <* Assent. ode r» 
exploration i * vL T bk (London: Routledge, 2000). An interesting and insightful* the 
autonomy of the KanUa" 1 themarginS of his own work which destabilizes and underm 
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198*)' 
Hutch*" 1 



• Jean-Fran t ois Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition (Manchester: Manchester University P*» 

(edsoTpo^S^rrt 10 ^ ° r Uvin 8 with Ambivalence', in Joseph Natoli and Linda Hu 

3 - Dick Hebidge 'The * State U ™ersity of New York Press, 1993). 
2 uu edn. (London E^rd a ^ T ?hmt 0ne '' in p - Wee and P. Waugh (eds.), Modern 

4- Ibid. 281. d Amola - 19 90), p. 268. 

^ Terr £ 

6 - Walter BwjSTtw™ ° rP ° Stmoder "'^ (Oxford: Blackwell, 1996), p. 26. i9$' 
p. 248. '"' Thes « on the Phi.osophy of History", in Illumination (London: Font*"*- 

7 - PrimoLevi, TheDrow 

8 - Jean-Francois Lyo^d" ^ (L ° ndon: Abacu ^ 1994), p. 29. „, „ 3. 
9 ' Salman Rushdie Harou, °/ tm ° dem Ex P^ed to Children (London: Turnaround, 1992)- V 

1 °' R ushdie uses many J * & " Tories (London: Granta, 1990), p. 20. th e e^' 

^««„ d , for ™ US ^> words throughout the novel and provides a gto***^, j** 

quiet, Be 2abflM , th r d ; r ?! an t S COm P le *ly Wished' or 'over and done with'; 
T °ugue', and K^ flm - Worshi PPed by Khattam-Shud and his followers means 

iucdns story. 
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Tony Purvis 



Pr °blems of sexual identity 



Sex ual subjects, names, and identities nd cultural criticism wwch has 

| n last two decades, the breadth of output in . ^ anc Ut » a 

^tigated the specificities and c^o^^f^^V^Off^^ or 
0t P^ which continues to grow. It is unusual explore me P 

Cities, and social sciences not to f^^^^^m^ 
Ration of sex, sexuality, or sexual desire Th ^ ^ a ^ ^ 

cu ltural texts as well as to sexual P' actlceS 0 f parliaments, an 4 

tlCa l output. Moreover, activist campaigns, lob^ ^ aIld ho*^ 0 ^ ^ 
l" ns hav e mobilized around issues such as se ^ the a S e d ta iked 

^ous persecution and fundamentalism,^^ televisual 
J Ual opportunities at work. Sex and sexuali ie litieS ? b isolati ng 

^ more than ever, or so it seems. But ^ at f. ntrodu ctory observe ^ ^ 
h At thi s stage, perhaps it is useful to preface m lity sin ce ninetee nth 

£ « the key termswhich have beset *e ^ „ be 

eXua lity' and 'homosexuality'. Although the ^ years , tn y ^ 

^ the latter definitional* preceding he ^ ^tut^od^ ^ ^ 

SfT* ^ ^ ^ tramParen t o^ derline 3 £ e-^ic fegacy ^ 
7 lU used in this current discussion m order h institutions in the 

of sexuality. But they are also used in $ and n ti to 

**** force of these lexical anachronisms. In ^ heterose^^ ^ terms 
the church, and the ^^f^c^^^e^^ 
>ute distinct categories of people, and ^^^^ ^ 
t0 knowledge the degree to which they contm , bisexua l g 7 ldenti ty. 

, st Aft - 1945, and increasingly since the 1960s ^ seXU a de ^ ^ ^ 

; ttai ghf have also been used to index a connectr ^ he terosexua ^ ^ and 

t UnUSUal " h — ' to f ind CritiCi ^sdgated and underj^, „ the me dia 
^ m which homosexuality has been invert* example , lite ^ and 

r Ueer *udi e , 'Heterosexual' or 'straight' stud es of^ haS be en g 

916 fe ^ m number, largely because most theory 
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constructed within w 'heter 0 ' 
^xual' and W ' heteronorma tive frames of reference. Although the terms n 
™^:Z^T V ^ ^ ^ ~ then, from nineteenth^ 
tinues to be wrftt 0 ' Uments ' theory and criticism dealing with homosexual 
works d ea i ing w T u ^ Studies of 'homosexual' literary traditions exist alo» 
W male ^ P ° litics of -presentation, lesbian ^ 

'^ering'of allth «e T^T 6 the0ry and aUdm ^ ^oV* 

displaced by recent , homosexual, none the less, has not been cony ^ 

lesbian or MviHo t . i 6rms ' thou 8h he or she or it often has little in common n 
<*ntur y was labelled L> ^ ^ Whereas the homosexual of the nm ^ ^ 
history and different ° f patholo Sy and illness, 'lesbian' and 'gay' ^ ^ 

an identity, then lesb ^ relati0nsni P s - If the nineteenth-century homosexua ^ ^ 
nomination and aL™^ ^ ^ * K more usually associated with ac ,j eS . 

bian ', 'gay', and 'bisexu^r?* 817 ' in the field of SeXUaUty * pnt ^ 

Propose that all identit n ° §er si § nif y with any consistency. Many rece ^ 
questioned, and queered ^ teg0ries have be en, or should be, or must be, logi c 
of identity, then the w SUCh 35 ' hom °sexual' or 'gay' resonate witn ^ 
thought to typify het ^ ros ° f 1 ueer theory' lacks the sexual fixity and cohere 

Critical and cultural t u SeXUalS ' hom osexuals, lesbians, and gay men. ts a n d 

i ud gements, simultan^ '7 ° f * he la$t decade has Produced conflicting state" 1 
hty which have addition nB * a °* those commitments and confusions aW ts 
u nder scrutiny. Condemi , SerVed t0 COnstitu te the very sexual and text* ^ > la n 
Afield has suggested T? I ^ ° f much sexual-textual theory and <&*0» 
SOu §ht to resolve outstanH ar 8 ument * studies of sexuality has u 0 f 

se ^al identity. i n J?*"* P roble ms which converge on and surround the 0 jt y 
intolerable?' Although h , the ' ultim ate question is this: is bom* ^ 

ti0n ' h e argues neverth Pl ^sexuals 'cannot expect to settle ^ 

strat egic options-. Howev < ^ the ' hv P°thesis we adopt will affect decs' „ 
: heth - we [homolT ua J nfield refines his suggesting that the J „ 

these critical speculation ? Q int ° lerable b egs the question of who "we" a* ' * a* 
lm P lied -rlier, are be" J *•»*» a « d others evidence that sex and ^ ^ 

8 t3lked abou t- theorized, and discussed more than <** 

^ ^ than ever before? 

"was of course the f 

^ « the erC^ ? FOUCault ' s ^ ^ of ( > 9 * * 

^ than the pre sen 7 P3St 3S eitb « "Tore or less repressed, or ^ 
^^^^ tendta8 F0UCau1 ^ logic, it would also be . £ ^ 
I and *>W acts wer subTT ^ ° r leSS se * d than the past. V> ** 15 ' 
^ 6Vide nce t ha h t t0 8 Whole ^ of repressions and ^ * 

T and p ^ -tenuo which sexuality has ° 

the l3St *iee centuries n di in ° ne ^rm or another. Foucault's ^ & 

mdlca tes that m the field Qf sgx and sexua lities, 



'discu 
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•tPd a proliferation of discourses 
cursive explosion'. Church and state institutions mcit^P ^ ^ discourses 
concerned with sex and sexuality, and power a" 

en *red that almost every aspect of daily life was sexual ^ subjects rela e to 

^ Perhaps how subjects think and write sex and * . $ changing . if the s xed 

the cultural and material dimensions of sex, has changed ^ ^ ^ h t r0 
Sub iect of early twentieth-century sexology and me* as patholo gical, in he 

^al or homosexual, as normal or as aberrant, «^ ^ deployed to come 
l3st twenty years such 'queer' deviations and a heteronormatrve ^ frame 

Render norms, celebrate sexual difference, and drslj ^ ^ y n on 
^ which assumed that perversion and and quas.-saentrf 

^-sexual subjects experienced. Yet at the »^ uterar y fictions ^ 
^ ^ seekin'g neat d'efinitions of the ««^J S plays, ^^J^ 
able to capture any sex or gender coherence Osca Woolf s ambr 

J nd venerate sexual transgressions; Faddyft ^ ^ fictions; and E. M. 
S6Xu al subjects occupy central place in therr re P ^ Englishn ess and emp, 

^ which undoubtedly foreground se^y^ murice 

subject to self-censorship (the '^°^ l971) ). ^e"^^ 
^d until the latter part of the twentieth century ( ^ whic h connected de,. 

Oman's poetry figuL the nation and sexual^ '^^W^^^ 
^iality and the body; and despite the myths f men *ere ^* 

tac hed to the homosexual closet, black lesb ^ ceatt hebeginmngof* 
ter ^ revival associated with the Harlem Renarssance r Ackerley Wdla 

C c 6 > More generally, the fiction of, among oth ^ ^ and Chr,t ^ 
"° le tte, Noel Coward, T. E. Lawrence, Thomas , M nm ^ bl „a y m 

l0e ^agines eroticism and desire in ways wh ^ ^ c ^ c ,ournals. 
SeXua % which was bdng adopt ed in legal, med.ca , 

A ' Wa YS 'queer? nd seXolo gical cUscourses^ 

^ examination of ethnographic, V^°^^e *«f 
l * l2 « years suggests that theories of sex and s^J ^ defin ed ex ^ 
^rence. There is no doubt that discursive f arnew ^ ln s h ^8 ^ 

0n the basis of binary categorizations hje ^ legaC y o ^ 

U n b ' e ctivity over the course of the last -n tU ^ Yet Ev e binary 
Rested homo-hetero bifurcation has been ^po hoW th ^ Re . 

2j ^ for instance, C^^^ ^^^-C^ 
fl ^ system emerged in the context of der of late of man y 

> Foucault's work, she considers the powe^ definitional in oher ^ 
^ical projects at the same time as ^ ^ Have sexual 

e the se projects' formulations. In Sedgwrck s ^ and onflrc 
S rlv d ^ined, marked as they are by haziness m* ^ 
Ub,e cts- then, always been aberrant and queer, lac 
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hand n7° re T ^ th3n in the recent P ast < Tories of sex and sexualities, on he 
st ate tha T litaion -nifestos and activist campaigns, on the other, dem 
T^*: 15 n ° l0nger "V P^ence of unanimity over what sexualities 

S 1976 V ° 1Ume iS named Th * *** of*™™ ^ 22* 
' SeXUaUty ' t0day is heated by theories and fictions ^ 
"or inTa r %£g* ^ «* « U*. * Jeanette Winter^ 
stories exolT **** tCXtUal as wel1 as theoretical trouble; Edmund W 
others- and ^ ^ have more PoUtical and discursive 

T* ° f ^ Hem P hiU ' Aud ^orde, and Hanif Kureishi sho* ^ 
some the^ 1^ ^ * at the sexual never ^ nifies in sodal iSOlati °"t 

continue t" bl ^ t0 ^ and thus contain seXUal ^ 

At 2Z^T aSking ^ions. 
what she tab! 199 ° S ' JUdUh Butler ' s <*»*r l*** (1990) sought to que 
trough which bodies l^ 05 ^ ™tri*, that 'grid of cultural in* ^ 

Posed via a series of inte ^ d6SireS 316 naturalized '- Her argl "! e n'' 

without first inqui . mterr ° 8atives: ' Can we refer to a "given" sex or a "g iven „ $e x" 

anyway? Is it naturll 8 h ° W ^ and/or § ender is 8 iven • • • ? A ° d ^.x * 

history? Does each sex r t0miCa1 ' chromoso ™l, or hormonal...? Does se 

tions, as well as resists * hlSt ° ry ' ° r histories?' 2 Responses t0 ^ ct ^ 

ma *y of the debates whi^ ***** PaitiCUlar answers ' have *! 
these questions are n t C ° ntinUe t0 SUnound <l ues tions of sex and sexua ^ 

a "d psychoanalysis wel ^ Ninety years before ButleI 

answers. naming their own questions and providing equals 

SeXUa,1Zati °" * everyday life 

Freud and psychoanalysis 

h is to Freud's writings • the ^ 

°f (190S) 8 ' P rin «Pally though not exclusively his Three Essays on 0 i 

the *lations between ZTl * ^ account s of sexuality return in ^ 
on repression and dream, and pleasure - Although his theoretical sp & 

hernial operation ofTb "** t0 hh Clinical wo ^ are ultimately con*** t H 
T ^ e ^, alongside-! I- T° nSdous »» its linguistic and symbolic di*^,^ 
and CiMzation ana Its n£* f**' Sexual Morality and Modern Nervous 111** f * 
ti0ns to the theory J***" (W3 ° ^ ««* some of Freud's ^ 
anal ^is are l inke / to , Crucially, the unconscious and the s^^^ 

Sexua l desire and l angUa J ^ langUa * e of the subject's speech. This 5 
^ and it has ^ I? ° f Freud ' s -st important contributions to* d o< 
tl0n ha ve been at the fo^ont ^^ic studies of sexuality and lit*** 

n of cntical and theoretical projects. 
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• > the studyofsexualityandliterature 
B « the importance of Freud and psychoanalysis to th ^ deve i opm ent 

is n« because the theories offer a clear or definitive a coun ^ ^ ^ ^ 
0t **ual identity. Indeed, these are theorizations P ^ nsoflater work entail a reverse 
ear her work contradicts later output; 

subsequent re-- ; ^ his ind ebtedness 

t0 Prions theorizations; and the footnotes source s. But Freud's theories 

t0 and appropriation of numerous medical and sexoloS 1 they ha ve had on 

° f duality are important, none the less, because ^ q{ sexual sub,ectivity 
^opments inside and outside psychoanalytic 

th roughout the twentieth century. tion theory, and of Freud s ea y 

F ^inist criticisms of the Oedipus complex, the ^^^nal ytic theory ultimately 
Vle -s about seduction rightly contend that classica lps gender and se x we. 

Uph °lds the patriarchal and misogynistic fcamewo* ^ apeu tic circle^ ^ 

^ructed in early twentieth century Europe In som P 7 ^ identlt y Abena 

> has been cited as evidence in support of a »tu» wlt h homo 

and perversions 

exuabty rather than sexuality per sc. Activity equals an acuv ,p 

trUc tured around a logic in which a supposed ^^^* e f^^ 
* e Position, whereas the feminine equals a P^^n movements frornt* ^ 
Wside lesbian, gay, and queer studies, .nd Herbert Marcuse ^an ^ 

9S °s onwards (particularly in relation to th ^ wnic h ^^fXhich 

have also found in psychoanalysis a body of ^ ^ hom opho - of ^ 
tder to critique and dismantle the very understanding ^ 
^ is accused. But perhaps Freud's ^bU^ ^ central s at- n 
7°«ant because of the ways in which sexuaW satisfaCtion , and the pla 
,; em Pts to understand human relations, pleasu _ 
ne se xual subject in culture. u q been aSS ociated with no 

Cn Wh ilst it is the case that psychoanalysis ^has be n ^ rf d ^ 
H rSeS from the outset, this often marks a depart" r ^ psychoana^i 

^-ient claims regarding ^^^^^^ of 
nd °ubtedly been associated with a view of sex f . gured solely ^ 

^al; and his work on sex and sexual identity s ^ d « nst 

^ 0l °8ical ^ Part of this over-determination o^ ^ than to Freud 
- e Nation of sexuality is attributable to ^ s i ^ ant ly 
>h Jacques Lacan's return to Freud in the * £ anothe r part rf the 
a ^eral re-appraisal of Freud's more radical uses ^ (dn^J 

° ble * is down to translation. In the German **** a$ , trea tise und P> 
I° n ^ct. The result is that Three instincts - d ^ sprima , 

( , es ^ntiali st logic which connects sexuality FreU d's work, how ^ 
^t) determines the subject's -^."^go^ hence of 
^ncerned with the analysis of the - ind ^ sti nct-as-destiny ^ P ^ 
F ^'textual criticism, and not anatomy The i ^ actually wrot 
reUd ' s work is at some theoretical distance from w 
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there are many (per)versions of sexuality which diverge from the sexological models <* 
rrom the prevailing views in the first half of the twentieth century. 

treud s ev^ence-patients' narratives of other narratives-argues that sexual plea ^ 
clear t *° heteros ^uality or to opposite-sex genital relations. Moreover 
ubil t l lV SSayS ^ hete «™ls are as 'perverse' and as aberrant as any ^ 
for con ° f S6XUal 3berrations that F *ud details are not the principal c 

Essays 27' ?"* Ws temporaries. Rather, his radical insights * 

ev vir f V t Zflti °" md US Discontents ^cem the very extent and the m«*> 
ZTl * e SUbim ' S PCrVerse ^ <* experiencing sexual pleasures. Whilst * 
dl"Tn 7 Cemral t0 FteUd ' S theor y of s —l development, he spends much 
in^ I ^ WhiCh Pl6aSUre and «« action occur independently of *<*f^ 

children ^ t0 ^ ***** ^ '""SS** 

are sexuallv h ' aS much as ad ults, and that, as a consequence, all en ^ 

last St ^ P ° lym0rphousl y averse. Psychoanalytic theory and c***^* 

Sexual pleasure J^Z" T** " ^ ^ 

heterosexual TO ./, onzed ln Psychoanalysis is not linked to a specific act 

tionsandboiv bUt t0 the Actions associated with 

non-genital rl ZOneS ' Freud conti — to use the word 'sexual' for 

ultimately des JT' Psychoanalytic criticism shows how Freud's own 
y asexualize pleasure, 
n normal' sexualitv • i rel at1 ' 

then Freud's anah f traditionall y associated with heterosexual gen ltal t , 

ma nner of cond nTl * PatientS ' anxieties indicate that the sexual is *W 
condensation, disnia™ _ . . .'. . ,_t.^,t the co" 



0 flS, 

all 



"tanner of conden^ ^ m ™ t[&$ indicate that the SCXUal * ' course <* 

daily life. He is con™ ^ displacem ent, and symbolization throughout the ^ 

Eject's relationshTnT J'* not the wholl y cor P oreal 01 °" L*^ 

bod y in psychoanal ^ t0 the P^he's narratives means that the *. If) 

*e sense that literary * « the level of the linguistic and the V*\f* 

Prides a framework in wT* m relation to langUagC ' S ° P h the u^' 

scious with the literarv » t0 C ° nneCt re P ressi °n, interpretation, and na ttH e 
hody does not 'speak' t 3nd COVert sexual dimensions. To the exten ^ ^ 

s imply the genitals ar. SeXUaUty obv i° u sly or explicitly (all parts of the body , t e 
or specific^ ? °f ^ so the literary text fails to c0*& & 

operations of the uncons 161165 ° n those devices which ^ 

!n his later Civ/Zizflf;" 500 , 11 ^ Symboliz ation, metaphor, and metonymy- h$e ^ 
***** some of 'ft ^ * Dis «^, a number of details are raised W»* ^ 
Tories. Subjects are nh 35 ^ 35 the contradictory arguments which W* ^ a 
' he althy' ; and the ;;' n a herentl y Asexual; adaptation to sexual norms is ^ 0 
^-Freudian tradition^" !° * 35 * is tied *> the erotic, is linked to atf 
ua l norms will fi nd See * his theories an argument in support o n |/z 

ti0 « * D« C0 „ te r b A ^ the Freud 0^ ' "Civilized" Sexual Mor^ °>i, » 
wh at Western cultures ^ as U is tied to marriage and re?^ ^ 

mCribe as '^tural-. Yet Freud's analyses are int**** 
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ubts regarding the 'repressive 

Sub iects fail to fit the norm. Foucault is ^ X *™*1 0 ^ establishment with 
thesis' and the association of Freud and he ^ first olum of 

W hat Foucault refers to as a 'normalizing ^P ulse ho ^ alysis which, up until the 1940 - 
T >* Kstov of Sexuality notes that it was also contes ted the popular belief 

^estioned the medicalization of sex and which r g 

th at perversion was hereditary or degenerate. subjeCts . His case- 

his to be emphasized that Freud does not work w* put the norm^n 

6x Pose the impossibility of the norm, and his ^ s> and his w r wUh 

! e opardy. The "gnificance of case-studies of hysteria n ^ ^ abou t xu 
D °ra', the 'Rat Man', and 'Schreber', is *at ^ ° f ^ and language, ex- 
^iectivities in relation to the dynamics of cu tture, of n ^ln th 

Cities are narrativized, constructed in ^^L^ written n^^'^ 
^ of Schreber, for instance, Freud relies on his ^ always tie d , t epre^ >o 
the ^eech of the clinic. Whilst identity and identi i vable in ^ 

^ the unconscious, the unconscious is "^^^m^^^,. 
8Ua §e. In Civilization an, Its Discontents, it is also culm se , Parado 

>es subjects to forego sexual pleasures and instep {ormatl0 ns 
allv ' h is in the very language and texts of cultur 
bot h constructed and provisionally understood. 

Fou cault and identity: discourses of sexuality ^ . s crucial in the work 

I 4 /? 'culture', as opposed to some inner drive ^S^od in terms 
f ^chel Foucault Culture, in Foucault's wn^J concerne d with ^ ^ 
Ration of knowledge, power, and he argue s, underpm ^ 

J ^archical model of power. Such a conceptual^ ^ SexuaW^ x 

^ i and the psychoanalytic ^ 
^ b ) thus marks an important Point aiu.-- of Se . " [ukW's claims 
- -die, formulatio P ns of sexuality But ^ rf 

fnificant in light of the objections it raises forinatl0 n of ^ 

^nding the unconscious and repress^ ^ ^ make t d, 
* Pnncipal objectives in Foucault's worK, ^ ^ <a certa in ^ 

pnwer is not a 

^analytic in tone and method, is the analy^ ^ term$ rf p0Vve r W Qf 
, egard ing sex, not in terms of repression or law subser vience 

lotions are con- 

a §t ? u P of institutions [or] mechanisms that ens po^ ^^aryand 

§lv en state'. Power is exercised 'from ^""^ tive role'; and *«« ions «. 
rned with prohibition, but 'have a directly P^ ^ ^ root of pow ^ 
lUe nco mna « iri „ between rulers and ru. tion , m ftm» 



a gi„ "">-""tiu«s l^j enumerable , thpre is no uiu«v - 

§lv en state'. Power is exercised 'from ^ tive role'; and *«« relatio ns'. 
rned with prohibition, but 'have a directly pro^ ^ ^ r00 t of pow ^ 
^compassing opposition between rulers and m ^ m fam 

ne r- power 'comefs] into play in the ma ^ argues 

^Ps- and institutions'. 3 . work wr itten in the i960 , 

th ^in 8 on the language and ideas ^^ender system that 
at feud's work ultimately empowers the very 
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disco u ' UaHty ' by F ° UCault to the W* operation of knowledge and pa"* > 
e 2 2 m (FieUdian) driVe or —nic force which, subject to the dictates ° 
q 01 UnC ° nSCi0US ' ° VerWhelms the Nor are society's 

Sor o,r reS , Sing t0P " d ° Wn f ° rce im P lied in C™U* ami to Discontents.^" 
"»Z 7 ^ PSych0anal y- * viewed as a 'normalizing' discourse; and if * 

' Pr ° hibited ' then the ^ fc« that one is speaking *a* * 
P w ^Fou ° f 3 deUberate ^-sion'. Linking the argument to his theo . 

So ZT C T ndS ^ is '» especially dense transfer point ft* «* 

one o hosl h' ' |S n0t the ™* intractable element in power relat^ 

FoJcault ZTT ^ ^ 8IeateSt ^mentality/ But power is also descnb^ 

compTe i *T T 0,16 ° f ^ Cemral P ° intS in The ° fSeXmm " ^ 

and fe t ' of n " * ™™ that a di — ca " be " ^ 

a Point o U r Wer ' iSC ° UrSeS ' he C ° ntinues ' be a 'hindrance, a stumbling ^ 

a- P ~:r d ■** point ^ - ^ ° isco r ^ 

™kes it possible to thwart i 5 UndeimineS ^ 



« Possible to thwart it.' 4 - ^ 

chart! Intllnti!^ 31 ! ° f diSCOUrses can be understood by examining how 
curses manage anri i VT h ° m ° Sexual subject in nineteenth-century sexo ogy- 
Produce the identT SUb ' eCtS ° n tne basis of definitions which simulta* 

ing to Foucault ZZ^^ ^ the P ° lvvalent nature of discoUlSe ™ ^ 
^construction ' Nin i W ^ also P rod uce the terms for their own r esista " & 

homosexual at the sameT 11 "^ 1117 names ' labds ' and 

some identities, discourse?' * " CIeateS * $PaCe f ° r 3 hunter-discourse. In su ^ of 
become 'visible'. s "nultaneously enable these same identities 

During the 



Dur ing the nineteenth . a ^,als ^ 

identifiably (which is b and /^ntieth centuries, the belief that homosexu , a t 

these same people wer ' ^ b ° dUy) different coexisted with the ^ 

representation and/or mVlSlble - Indeed , central to the debates about the ^ 
homosexual identities ^7^°* ° f homose xuality has been a concern ° ^ ^ 
tures which either ma k P l*""*** practice s might be visualized or spoken ° {h e 
mneteenth cent urv lit, invisib1 ^ or silence its speakers. 

di *Putes, reveal vaLlT' ^ and dramatic texts, alongside legal and V 0 f 
homosexuals. i n his m IT ° f tre P idatio n and anxiety about the hidden m 
co «ses, operating _jT Wwto *' °f Khowfafc (1969) Foucault discusses^ ^ 
wh ich subjects understand institu tions, establish the grounding t^ ,/ 

homosexual subject is fi", T^' and re P r ^ent the 'truth' of self. The un ^ 
seething at odds with thT * S ° me ° ne whose a <*ons and performances w iZ e 
his °r her sexed bod v Eon T * WhWl dominant social groups will read and d 
^bivalent supposition^ y ' ? le 8 al a "d medical discourses b^' ^ 

Nearly how the (in)visible h ^^^n and identification of W 0 ***^ 
- d W Whilst re t s S^^^^tedwmh^l^^ 

P «entat,on In culture-both textually and poh« ca 
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„tiv imoly that the ma- 
unral texts frequently unpiy 
er «Power subjects, dominant and popular culw 

i°% of homosexuals are virtually impossible to dew* assoC iated wUh ae 

• ^e cultural and sexual practices of lesbians and gay ^ gfthe c ( 99 

Pledges and codes, discussed in Eve Sedgw^ T P ^ of e «m h 

But homosexuals are also predisposed to g^ ^ ua is have ^been v - 

^ve it slip, mside yet outside, public but alsoP«* d ble iso ahdn. ^ 
1Zed in the paradoxical terms of secrecy, ^ ^ oyer tne laS t ^ars J 
t0 ^ny of the debates in lesbian, gay, and q"^,^ transgress.on ^ d 
^cerns linked to these issues of ^'^^t to cohere 

e -e. In some criticism, homosexual 1^^^ In other ^ ^ 
1 ^dless of the representation of the .dentity « ^ discourse . But w 
Cities are also textual constructions which tate*P ^ envlsage sexuaimes 
sex ualit y which the representation uncovers^ is V ^ ^ 
ot me discourse which seems to construct tne s . conStru ction or 

the identity, 

!t is questions of, and problems attached to, tn ^ construct ^ 

^ern THe History of Sexuaiity. ^^y^^^^ of 
^ it seems that there is no agency. But the .de«W ^ document ho w *e ^ 
hat which constrains the subject. Foucault p»c at ^ end c rf tn Un _ 

Sexu al identity which came to dominate West ern ^ ob >. ^ 

^ was grounded in a discourse whi f JU-s<* ^ a * * cen tury. 
d0ub tedly, non-heterosexual expressions of de r ^ of the nm ^ ^ and 

PUe some of the actual prohibitions and pU " teenth century, the h ^ g 

Fouca ult famously describes how, during the nine ^ ^ a life form P^^^ 
^ 0t ^e heterosexual, 'became a personage . £ W ^ u nrema*ab ^ 
Peci al anatomy and 'a mysterious phys^ 0 ^ imrn0 destly' on * C t of ide ntity, 
^"terpart, the sex of homosexuals is ^ longer simply on a pe ^ 
9 Se ^et that always gave itself away'. 5 Sexuality, ^ ^ aS a prin apa 
and no long er conceived in terms of sexual acts ^ 
^ something which has to be brought ^ ^ sexuaWy >s ^ the 

fault's work is important because it P ^ discoU rses of ductio n of a 

^ atUr al aprwto, of some inner drive or ^ aS th ey go^ ern ™ V on t he body, 
" Pera tion of power in human relationships as m is written ^ begins 

^sonal identity. By stressing the ways in which (in)-^ is inscribe d 

nd ^ showing how the homosexual is forced into ^ ^ f e " a / for 

di smantle the notion that sexuality is a «an sp «* ^ le " , mportant 

n x 0r on the body, then it is texts and discourses li ^ als0 teX tu^ disc0llise , 

^Ple) which make the sexual into someth^ ^ Qn s e» Memory 
7 written in 1981, Harold Beaver, ^ , gns) , but 

o?. ands SOme of Foucault's work on sexuality arrang ' m and problematic. 

^ Barttey positions (homo)sexuality a J ^ mU iti P * ^ ^ , part of 
^tains that the texts which signify ^^g,; contends Beave 
"^osexuality- is not a name for a pre-existen 
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a flmd l lnguistic landscape Tq ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . $ t0 pr0 pc* 

h t the sexual is conceived in relation to words, sign systems, discourses, and iep*** 

hi T^' ^ mUltipUcit y and P luralit y <* signs which have served to struck 
how s xuahty is conceived suggest that no one sign adequately appropriates or con * 

2 rt? is- Whilst Beaver sugsests that * * **£ » d a * ainst the grain ^ 

22 ? * T be rewritten and re - conceived - the the -y and criticism of S 

SESEKr? has — found * strategicai1 /' ° r in some 

any, necessary to imagine the sexual as outside the textual. 6 



Sexual 'natures' and sexual 'identities' 

SStst^ T ^ ^-^tions of sexualities in literary and cultural t*» 
'^^T^ tag 31635 ° f C ° nCem and investigation. First, there ha > 

drive overLshZ ^ eSSentlalism ™* social constructionism. Freud's ins*** ^ 

Prevent the deployment Z ^ T^ 0 " ° f PSyChe rather th3n ^fo'f ^ 
sexuality, indeed L , psychoanal ysis in broadly essentialist accounts or 

omy and genetic 1 essentiali sm in one form or another (recent work in n** 
seeming the 'a ^ ^ ^ and wel1 ' ^ ^rms part of a continuing ^ 

re-conceptualized sex'uaUt ' natUre ' ° f ^ SeCOndly ' ClitiCal °Z* ^ 

identity. Whilst Foucanli-/ m i relation to on g°ing debates concerning subjec i > n 
lesbian and gav studi" , S ° Ught to critic l u e identity, theories of sexual i* ^ 
features of quee r u tu ' sexua ^tion of identity politics, have bee 

The essentialist co T *** *** thi " y years " h of ^ 

critical and theoretical problemati e- which set the terms for ^ ^ 

disappeared. Essentialist ^ late 1970s to th e early 1990s, haS " logi caUy 
determined and obiectiw V maintain that a P er son's sexual identity is *° all d 
texts. Constructionists S ° mething whic h is free of the determinations of 0* ific , 
grounded m contingent identity is culturally and historically jve . 
Whilst it is diff icult t ^ d ! S that ma ^e such an identity relational and 
0r fully defined, the esTnTv * the ° retical Rectory which is either wholly d ^ ^ 
w °rk in sexuality studies Th t ~ C ° mtrUCtionist d ™de set the scene for ** c 

Perhaps two of the mos u * 7°"^ ° f 3 short summary. hoS e W 0 * 

al so reflects the essential! COnt » b rrtors to the debate in general ^d, 

a nd Jeffrey Weeks, on the "iT 0 *"*^ divi de, are John Boswell, on * c 

(198 °) -me to recent ^ CWrtto % ^ ^ d * 

pre «riss: that a ' gay ^****Witt problematic. His work argu^ ^ 

0ut Put, including his ea 2 c 7 ^ Can be f ™nd throughout hi*** ^ 
ltl£S proposes 2 mnS ° M ^) as well as his more recent ***** „ t* 

a H sexual identities are socially and culturally 



:onstructionism, 



. . , m allowing con- 

esse ntialist paradigm that has been subject to most cnti • g dominant 

^etimes, though mistakenly, in the name of Fo ^ n0 mor e theoretically coherent 
ltion in studies of sexuality. However, constructionism 

tha n essentialism. As Carole Vance has argued: ^ ^ identities and even desire «e 

^he extent that social construction theory grants ^^l^tH^^^'the 
7 ia ted by cultural and historical factors, the ob]e^sW y ^ m and p u>ce ^ 
J rea tens to disappear. If sexuality is constructed drift*" V ^ lesbian and gay 

a comparatively meaningful way? More to he ^ ^ ^ 
COnst mctionists undermined their own categories? Is . dentity forma- 

ts doubts about the specificity of the the (W^Z 

^promote is echoed in Judith Butler's apprehensro ^ sex, g "d J ^ 

^d way in which identity straightforwardly^eq^ ^ t^J^J^ 
^rsonhood. 'Inasmuch as "identity" is assure n q{ the 

'discontinuous 

> S^der, and sexuality', writes But * r ;; 0 j ' hose "incoherent^ 0 ^ ^ ^ gendered 



Pet sonhood. 'Inasmuch as ■■«*-. . 

ex < gender, and sexuality', writes Butler, so u- » inC bherc»- 
^ question by the cultural emergence of th^ ^ ^ conform to 
« e n dered beings who appear to be persons bu flned * 

n °^s of cultural intelligibility by which persons a in c 
p Th e other overlapping area which has engaged ^ general ten 

^te, has dealt with the notions of **** ^ Lee 
169 «n be seen to draw on and develop V***^ FoU cault. Lrte^ 
Patticu.,.. . . , . _< rwrida. Lacan, »» quality m 



_ lhe other overlapping area which has engage ^ general tei ^ 

^ Tr 0uWe , has dealt with the notions of s^ ^t theorizanon of h t ^ 

tea ca n be seen to draw on and develop pos « ^ FoucaU ,t. WJ^ ^ Hort10 . 

P a rticulany extending the work of Derrida, Lax _ 'homosexuality ^ 

'^an's deconstructive-rhetorical reading ^ g ^ by de^ tt 

(1994) exemplifies work which is #^ fl uterary and med^ ^ 

^analysis. His readings of homosexual rde^« subjecU-ty, ng as 

figure the way in which we think .bout a* ^ rhet0 ca 1 ^ 

^nc. For Edelman, sexual identity is ^^^t^^^agyaf^ 
t ^olo gical operations , determin ed by the frg^r - wicU - s THe : ^ ^ botn 

§ diSC °rrrses are culturally constructed. ts which ^ ^ 

^ Set offers a reading of homosexual identity n ^ J rf changing a* di , 

Uca -lt's and Derrida's traiectories. Rather than a h ^ twe^ „ in 

^ hanging homosexuality, Sed^k ^^/heterosexual^y ^ ^ 

;° h UrSe has been informed by a straightforward £om ^ J? hil o ^ 
^ hlCh fhere is a powerful anti-homosexual ls part of a " ° PP terary . c ritical 

gently straightforward binary division of s exp0 sures^ inition . 

I y which is fraught with repeated 'decen ng . nCoh eren o ^ 

^ she embracers to expose and ^gi^ C^bape- For Alan 
in F "ally, the work Qf Nm Historicists and ^ the se xual take ^ ^ pUt 
" >s of the contexts, language, and texts m w in the proc in Gfly 



W leld ' a 'gay identity' has for a w-o 

(1998) results not so much In » 
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identity as in an examination of the dissident potential of literary and media rep*** 
dentu , ! n ! iti6S ^ Pr ° CeSSeS ° f intertextual ^-ation. In its advocacy of a ^ 
ami ~ I" ^ fl " d ^ that *«e is a need to recognize that, for *° 
e ua T t S V he ° ry '' kSbianS and m - - the recent past may have 
w2 h ' div ^' and 'less mobile' than it actually is. 
Jon of tW ° ° f dCbate re P resen t distinct branches of inquiry 

alns o r , CaUSaUty ' ° n the ° ne hand ' and *e interpretation of textual repr * 
oncl rn S5 ***** °» *e agenda whfch underscores both re 

ti0mhiP 3m0ng CUltUre ' sub iectivity, and sexuality. The ess * g 
IZTTTT^ PIObeS h ° W Sub i-ts come to have a particular identity * * 
fa^y Sd^ ° th ; SSentialiSt and constructionist trajectories, the commit* ' 
w k h ^ and/W COnSci — is not really in doubt. Alt*n*^ 

^^^ A> Eddman ' and Sinf -ld, explores representations of * 

in both debate ^ a ^ ^ P raCtiCe ' Nevertheless, the k y , 

identity. Preoccupation with the notions of subjectivity and 

'Queer' theories?: epistemology, rhetoric, performative 

whicl con^cttth SS^T 7 ^ ah ° — d alo ^ ide tW ° ° tt C^ 
ems of both the essent i P ° Utlined in the Previous section. Fust, y ^ 

the identity politic, vJu ^ const ructionist paradigm became asso^ ^ 
*e StoneJaf, ^ ^ ^ 

overtly sexualized and v Z P ost - s tonewall era, personal identity ^ . 
nificant feature of th P J 0 lt ? Zed " Secon <% the debate about identity, wh* n g 
investigation of t£ not Eddman ' and S ^gwick, connects with an ^ 

d ebates have oft n bee' * * S historical-philosophical con** ^ of 

(usually) post-structuralkt ! d Within th e potentially disruptive P ara dgW i* 

Rawing on the work of D H C ° mtructive ' and psychoanalytic inquiry- Eve b ^ 
aims to cover. 'n ueer - tll emda and F °ucault, offers a summary of what que . 0 f 
Possibilities, g aps , ^ * ™ ntes in ^d e „ des (1994), can refer to 'the open g 
w hen the constituent JltTT^ resonan ees, lapses and excesses o (0 r 
ean't be made) to shmifv ™ ° f anyone ' s gender, of any one's sexuality aren 

^gnity monolithically/9 

Eve Sedgwick Z , 

Pour years earlier, Sedgwick's fu v • ♦ the fof< 

honal methodology of V e l ' £ ^<%v of Cte et had argued that the d 

Western sexological formulations was grounded in and org 
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i this incoherence is stated m 
3rou nd a radical incoherence. In Sedgwick's «? u ^^ t ' seJMaIity and identity. On the 
teri *s of 'minoritizing' and 'universalizing' notrons 

° ne hand, the minoritizing view holds same time , [the universal- 

* a disti nct portion of persons tolvent *-*££t. 

Z ' n § v Iew holds] sexual desire is an unpredictablyp ^ by same-sex 

P^ntly heterosexual persons and object choices a s rongy ^ fflale he rosjcu fl 

re r vice « homo r 0 :^^ tne s ?o goating y 

" d modern masculinist culture may require foi : theu . nternal . 
° f a s am e . sex male desire that is wid espread and in the first P ^ degree to 

Hack's development of poucault's work ^nel^ the operations ol Etoow- 
discourses about sexuality are as much cone ,med ^ s«ual^^ 
-d power as they are about an but also ^ ^ 

,7 ianguages of sex and sexuality not only int SedgW1 ck. Her 
>a ges which we use to con struct social real ues j ^ ^ be addreS se 
lSt of binary categories observes how sexu ah ty ' 

150 a hon from a whole network of other cultu^^^ theory n0 t only con 
J e W s expansion of perspectives in anti-^ of hetero sexualUy and 
p n at tempt to contest the centring and settled defmmo ^ ^ prf^p^ 
p u X t 7^ i-ribed in English literary output ^^ference, 
PUt f orward in her work is that notions such as sam inva „ably « 

eCte ey/disclosure structure identity formulates win analytl c str § 

^-exual relations as normative and *«J-^£r with are 
poucault's theories of discourse, knowledge^ ^ ^ ti^t.^J^ 
; tlc ^. She shows how many of the M-J^^ definition 
J and/or splintered by a crisis of homo he^r ^ hig hhgh he ^ 
* d °f the nineteenth century. Sedgwick's work rs ^ ^ stabh ^ 

° o ^t i n which such rigid sexua i houndanes and geoer^^^ of 
'° n tes how the oppressive, homo/heterosexua sy^ ^ a bm ar lZ d y 

ea ted decentrings and exposures. But there s lUt 1 ^ ^ ^ of ft ^ 

! XUa l identity rapidly accrued the status of an extern ^ 
^ity Placed fn a privileged relation to iden W « incoh eren « «f d ^ 
^t every issue of power and gender. W**^ powerfully the 
^ Ua hty in genera,, and heterosexual^ h eterose*»*W V ^ 

^inarized markings, grounded ^^ P , - 
rm atlve and yer modd of numa n indx ^ stab i e u $ame 

J^ent with the formation of sexual speaes^ ^ often inte rlaced 
sv,! 131 Choice Persisted, often among the same g . mpar . 
^ of thought. t . ace not in the ^ ° ^ ^ ^ at 

tia ^o/ heterosexual deflnition , then, took plac served to d ^ alU thoUgh , that 

^' hut ag ain st the backdrop of a ^d*^ doeS not assume' t $ ^ 
ti ^ as it valorized the other binansms 
COll ee P t ua i instability of heterosexual an 
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Znt l iCad0US W inn ° CUOUS ' Nei *er does she embrace Roland Bar* 
and se7h ^ blUning ° f diStinctions in a » -xual relations means that ***** 
™tio C °T * e '° bjeCtS ° f free W Sedgwick contends that the cri^ 

eta n " 6XPlanati0n ° f the nature of the discourses of ***** 

reman important tasks in attempts to contest and challenge heterosexual hegemony. 



Lee Edelman 



MeitT ° f SeXU3Uty 35 U h figUred in "terary and cultural texts that ^ 

hand Edel ma n ' hlS lnvesti gation defines a double operation. On » 

^ ^ Sign ^sexuality cannot be 'read' outside the te 
r ^ t6XtUally On this reading, 'homographes s ' * * 

to a op^ ration wh Se H On the other hand, homographesis also re 

second^r^ lmpUeS that the ^ homosexuality has to be 'read'. 0» * 

refeS t0 the ^ the homosexual as a 

is *at sexuality is often! ^ Whkh Eddman aimS t0 TZ ^ 

However, the bodv T ^ Visualized in terms of the identity of the . 

through which the ™ d deci P hered in Nation to the <flgu«* l0g 

Edelman's own read^n'^'f S6XUalities are culturally constructed. ^ 
discovery (particularly comi™ U1UStrate h ° W ^^^"llwle^ 

of an authentic sexual S^'^ 1 "'^^^^^^ 
grounded in the discovery t ha t ^ T^^' as Edelman SU8geSt f.' ff erentiy ^ 
uniquely marked. However th homosexual body is somehow differ 

tionof a unique corporeal d readmgS Whkh Eddman offerS SUggeSt th3t form* 1 * 
of an identity which is de -TT* " inseparable f rom the construction and pert ^ 
Vernal to the body th e 7 t l When (homo)sexuality is figured as an 

Foucault's Hi stor , of fe'l f b ° dy is often read in terms of the logic of ^ 

century discourses posited! ? mple ' makeS clear the de S ree t0 wW * "'V^ 
ma *ed. When sexuality is se en h ° mos e*ual body was internally and ^ 
^variably organized arounH?,! ^ ° f essence > then its textual fig*' n of 
bodily parts. However thT C ° ntin gency of the metonymic or via the isoU 
an d substitution, seems " ? entiaUatIo n of bodily parts, often realized in *f* ' is 
disclosed through metanh enticin g P° w er of a secret whose know 

The example wh^ Fd , COnmc ^ ide's 
**» of Dorian Gray Jr 111 ^ t0 ex P lai n his case is taken from Oscar W. ty . 
losing a visual repose';! aCC ° Um ' ° 0rian tempts to put a 'face' to ^ 0 
cha -cter begins to LS^T " ^ ($ ° he *™&™) to figure his own i** > 
t0 ( °«- Dorian an m2JS" ^ ^ identi ^ The ^ *** * ^ 
°f this scene contends that 1? as total and complete. Edeima" ^ 

t0 of^r Dorian an interpret ^ ° f legibilit y < in this case the portrait), wh^ p ; 

Nation of his ^ counteracted by the h*** 
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• n it also masks an unreadable 
^ough the sign (portrait) appears the same as Dorian ^ tnat Dor ian 

Terence within itself. Edelman offers an privileges identity bas d 

°^ P ies a 'homographic relation' to his P^^* ^ , accide nt' that created * 
° n metaphor and erases the metonymic t0 move between visual and 

*deed, the very fact that it is Dorian himself wh ^ ^ fie ^ 

fistic representations suggests that no ^^^^^^^ 
hl ^elf to be. Yet these same signs, which ^ra ^e as tne pc^tw*"* 

Pel1 ^ logic of metaphor), are potentially as multip e *nd ^ of meton^ 

8iv - the impression of essentializing who Dorian J botn the writing and *e 

Pa « of Edelman's project in Homo g ra P Hesis is to ^ vieWS sexual ty a ^ 

read ing of homosexuality. He refuses to sanction log y ^ t0 the poht c 

Gently written in or on the body. Edelman is u n ^ strategies _But h 
'Stance of acts of gay self-nomination emulations which^ 

^% insistent that such acts can reinsert and und ^ ^ ^ „ and on t 

he homophobic insistence that a homosexual ^ different agendas , arg 

^ di es of lesbians and gay men. 'Though pursuing 

Ede lman, issue of gay legtb"^ with 

^ » a dvocate and the enforcer of hom o P bo bi c no^i^St, ^r ^ - 

> of painful urgency-an urgency that bespeak 5 ' ,, 

dlKe «ng stakes in the culture's reading of homosexuahty ^ epistem0 . 

j Wh -as Edelman would contend that there ^ vert heless argues *at, is 

^1 stability attached to the notion of a gay^^ g , signifier o ire is «n 
>ortant to endorse the deployment of gay ^ observeS how th e «* ^ 

Nonary , og ic of identity itself. Indeed, ddm ^ 

of identity with its reliance on sameness and di . ? ^ tn a t h tQ 
^ People seem to avow multiple sexualities- d has tne potenti^ P 

> imperative of the hetero/homo Wnansm jUt ^ straight coo^^ 
^ Cred it various modes of interaction among g ^ pote ntial to bed^P Qf 
!° rk suggests that acts of gay self-nomination i aboh or ma nag 

he e «ent that they refuse to offer a final truth abou 
8ay duality. 

JUdit h Butler . tne late twentieth century 

I: troubled management of sexuality j^g*^ ^ 
! hlC h Prompts Judith Butler's investigations n^ flg ur d as 

J ^entity (1990). She argues most grounding On » 

^Ine do not axiomatically require the anato ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J herniated sex and gender identities. ^ rf sexuall ty ^ . 
^ ^ ^ reality Her ^ons 

aere around the assumed stability of heter 



similar indebtedness to the work of Foucault, as well as to post-structuralist theori^ 
* he subject and language which reveal the influence of Derrida and Lacan. V** 
Lrl 2 !T " Gmder TWUMe are the ^mingly inevitable contradictions bet**J 
sZZ T Whkh mark foliations based around gender an 

oncer?' " ^ ^ * 3t her re «nement of the Nietzschean and Foucaul^ 
BuZ a! 8 " 6 8Y " CStabliShed 35 3 critical to °» to the analysis of gender and & 
on« in 0 fT 0P r° n ° f 8enCal0gy all0ws her *> show how the assumed causes * 
o i in^ SI f n e " ^ the effCCtS ° f di — and institutions whose pa**£ 
S It! SUCh P oin ts of origin', Butler stresses that a gene * 

r rtheleSS W ° rkS Within 3nd ^ the broad framework of a * 
erosexual and heteronormative matrix' 

Retmgtsno? ndereStimate ^ kn ° Wled * e »d power associated with this 

^ Matter, she notes how one effect of such 

Extending her an a iv s to? P ° 3nd Stabilize seX ' Lo* 

ated with C£lr iiZed 8endCrS ' BUtkr that V*" 0 * 0 ^ on- 

stative or substant, ^ is 0pen to Nation. Rather than be.n ! » 

in which S^r? m ° f 01 ^ « * d ^ ^ » Wghligh h ;ch t^ 
is no origin or conv r ^ in terms of ^ed repetitions of acts for wh4 * 

^ ^Z^t T ble Butler argues that dra * ^ s upon the ^ 

In Bodies that Matter Butl performer and the gender that is being per {0 

i-bian or gay rituals or qltcT" SU8geSting that ^ * 

or enactment of a nrior 6S " r3g is not understood as a secondary d 

effort to imitate its ow' Rather ' heterosexuality is itself part of a ^ 

Butler's main content k^T*^ ideal -tions. s e*. 
though the sexes mi S ht sel l g " d ° es not axiomatically proceed t 
the - -e no grounds 8 0 * ^ 

Phrased, gender does not gendm OU 8 nt to remain as tW °' T«2 a & 

argument in G e „ derTrwW ; t e ^; aril y "taor sex. Consolidating and ^ f 0 t 

Matter and Excitable Speech '( qoV ^ ° f § ender t0 sex is n0t ^ I 
identity. Louis Althusser's aband ° n the nonon of an innate or intnns ^ ^ 

guistically, and Derrida's fT Sltion that the subject is figured and inters , s 
^formulation of performat > ° f act the ory P rovide the termS rt > cl1 

brings into being the sublet Perf ° Imance - The performative is not an a „ 
terms of the 'reiterative JZ T^*' Rather ' th e performative is to be under 

though Butler suggests th * dbcouise to P^duce the object that it so nam*- & 
tion and reiteration of Va rio f ^ 316 P rodu « d & discourse, through the ^ 
n °t propose that discursive T P ° Siti ° ns tha t circulate in language, her W° ^ 

f nder they want. Drawl means that subjects can have wh^er >, 
^^WeSp eec , resists lng JPon and extending Althusser's theory of 
hrough an address uttered bv ?^" 1 ' cle3r th at the subject is also <*** je ct 

fo ™on seems to mask its w ^ Undo ^' ^ ^ ^ 

n Ueratlve operations. As Butler suggests, such 
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d in and through language are in 
§ iv e rise to the perception that the subjectivities P"*** discourse seems descriptive, 
fa ct the intrinsic foundations of personal identity. ^ jn Butler - S analysis that the 
ra ther than constitutive, of subjectivity. There is llttle a power ful form of social 
tasking of the subject's discursive operations C0 " S 1 tive through discourse, 

re gulation and identification. If power and knowledge f ^ ^ ^ tQ validate 
th en the figures who authorize identities as meaningful ^ ^ ^ ^ the 
s ome identities at the same time as rendering others s r s te of dissolve . 

pr °hlems of sexual sameness and difference do not simp y ^ ^ ^ ^ her entry int0 
However, the subject's constitution through dlscoUr Butler suggests that such 

dls course. Whilst the terms of any discourse are const ^ d . scourse and speech 
c °nstraints should be viewed alongside the P^ 51 ^ ble> But ler argues that the 
aVail themselves of repetition and reiteration. In Gender ^ ^ tQ Ught the 

Nation of heterosexual constructs in 'non-heterosexua ^ ^ ^ ^ mt 
instructed status of the heterosexual as original. Qua! ty « does not imply 

Butler emphasizes that the constructed status ot § norms is 

that opposite-sex relations are thus denaturalized or IM P subyersion is not 

SUffi ^nt to dislodge them. The connection between drag ative in term s of 

axi °nratic. But in Excitable Speech, Butler's reworking o^ ^ ^ Qt stabilizin g. 
Spee ch act theory suggests that speech and discourse are ^ di scourse _ can open 

Cognition of this fixity and instability-the va* ^ ^ and at tne same time 
Up a ^Pace for an alternative model of agency which ^ forme d as t is 

^knowledges, its relation to the structures of cons ^ dess ope n to potential y 
Wlth in a discursive matrix of citation and iteration, n ^ whQ aCts doe 

^tant acts of re-citation and reiteration. In Exatat'e ^ ^ wh0 alway 

80 p ^cisely to the degree that she or he is 'constituted asa^ ^ ^ same jhe 
^ Pera tes within a linguistic field which enables and con ^ ^ 

Ub ^ct produced through language is also enabled 0 - can be utilized o 

Spe « of discourse, alongside the allied possibrtty th suggests that ident ty 

^ )sh ape or re-artic U late the contours of individu 1 ^ ^ ^ g conc ern than the 
^r figured in constructionist or essentially _« ^ 
POlltic al potential which discourse itself excites, wr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ impose 

^ by which we are hailed are rarely the we 
Z C ° 1S 0n how we are to be named, they usually fail , * n of an ongmary 

e °ccasio n for something we might still call agency, m 
an °ther purpose, one whose future is partially open. 

duality and beyond £^'^T 

^ -o, Has .en pu, to ij i, ~~£2£~ " ^ 
e a nd outside literary studies. In qucei 
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terns of fluidity, contradiction, and indeterminacy; desire is bodily and embodied, but 
s a, o 1 tic and d . scurs . ve; ^ ^ ^ de i _ nked t ^ sexual . ty ls no 

nd 8 me l H e T°° d thC flamework of ^ heterosexual matrix. Texts, p*ct>c* 

ZTl T g ™ ^ ' qUeeied ' ; ' qUeer readin ^' complement lesbian and gay 
seek to nrP qUCerin8 ' ° f litmry m ° V « a nd genres displaces practices 

ooh cal " UnC ° ntammat e d and ^4 past. Yet many of the p* 

^lTrT K ^ 1 tradm ° nS Whkh inform no«ons of queer sexualities under*** 

^SEK^ a category ° f intemgib ^ * and throu§h iangu : wiu 

language ^ «J ^ g ua g e, identity is also a 

of Sexuality also illustrate ! ^ 35 the three V ° lumeS ° f F ° ality a» 

an object of 1 ' ' dlSC ° Urses of ^xuality are unable to position sexual 

ooject of inquiry without at the *• . I ^ „ther fields 01 

investigation. me movin g in and around other 

frames that — theory emerges to au P a^ 

rhetoric, JlXZt^yT ^ ***** "* ***** 
categories homo/hete^T** ** t0 re - p ° Siti ° n h ° W ^ Qu- 

ality seem to sustain T tne id entity claims that the discourses of s 

-ctLory,^^^ 801 ™- Si «Y, theorizations of performativity and / 
conceptualizati on of Carnivalesa .ue, and masquerade point in the direction 0 
^en, sex and sexual^" ^ In ** «e of accounts such as Edeh* 

theory, the body p er se d rh etorical concerns as they are bodily ones, in 4 

which make the bortv . °* Speak 0utside th e cultural and discursive form 

Vet, as Butler a nd o^T^ ** ° f • ^ 

seem to articulate diversT ^ mS1Sted ' the parodic and performative strategies 
essentialism. Rather thanT^ 65 ^ dCSires can also to a re-formulated ^ 
^^"tosct^theverylZ^ heterosexual subject positions, P e * aP n, 
for instance, materially or dis^ , * * ^ mt ° ^ uestion - Is ^ r v in 
substantial way? Does the im Y subversi ^ of compulsory heterosexual s 

of the performative ulti ma tT' ^ P3r ° dy associated with ButleI ' S f inna te 
heterosexual subjectivity? V y . ] tr ° Uble or dually reinforce the notion of an ^ 
gender subversion are raised I que * io ™ and concerns about perform^" 1 ^ 
™ry Hennessy. Their account" 1 7" ° f J ° hn ^pagoe, David Evans, an #jj 
queer theory are tied to 'whit ' h ° W the desir es and identities associate 

free market. Disturbed b v sol?^ ' West ' consumerism, and the po^ 
accounts note how the LeT ! implicati °ns and directions of queer theotf ^ 
s ^ing, and anti-rational te"? ^ ° ften seems motivated by consumer* , 

The sexualization of th les - . n , 

consumer capitali sm a ' Modification of sexual identi** 
^^Evamta^^^fy ^gled out in the critiques of sexual^ 
J***: Se ^ / detttl -« 2 C,t ' Ze " sW P (1993) and more recently in He»n*# * o» 
n °hons of discourse in or Z Z T ^ ™* work, whilst it d* ^ 

" t0 Understa nd sexuality in capitalist economies, non 
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e « calls into doubt Foucault's commitment to discourse 

fault's sexual subjects are without materiality or a ^.^ a § nd power in the 
but ^dged in discourse. Foucault's stress on the operates of dis ou s J ^ 
instruction of sexual subjects only partially explains how sub,e by ^ 

stru cted in Evans > s view . Foucault , according to Evans, see ^ The rdega . 
Patriarchal and capitalist contexts in which sexual sublets ar nQ 
1Q n of the material and the economic has the consequenc ^ 
Pace for a counter-discourse which will have any sigmftca J QQd 
that the sexualization of contemporary societies cannot 

at tentio n being paid to the material operations of ^n 5 "" 1 ",^ constr ucted subject, a 
Evans's argument, that the sexual subject is always a ma e ^ ^ ^ economy 
instruction which is never removed from the force of histo y ^ ^ similar ve in to 
' s 0 ne which Hennessy also explores in some detail. details ' and operations of 

Va ns's Sexual Citizenship, but with far more attention to ^ ^ ^ understanding 
^ ul tural and literary texts, seeks to reinstate historical ma en ^ addresses the ways 
a °d analysis of culture and sexuality. However, if Evans iceSj H ennessy is 

insumer capitalism is able to shape material foima ™™ ical) forms. Post-Marxist 

6en t° critique 'queer visibility' in a range of cultural (1 rdations 0 f production. 

Sanations of culture and sexuality in her view ellde d in ide ntity and con- 

e nnessy s argument sees queer theory and activism as g attachment to 

Ur ner-base d models of human action, and it is particularly ^ queef theory wit h 
jntity politics whkh is critically qu e S tioned in her wor . ^ Ladau 

mor ^ general developments in the work of Cultural Materi fo . discursive 

nd Mouffe, Foucault, and Zizek), who imagine change ^ ^ m Marxism's 
J^ocracy in capitalism. Cultural Materialism renounces Henness/s analysis, the 

ntlQ ue of the relations between culture and the economy- ^ ^ sexual . 

C °nomy is foundational in the production of the social, Marxist and queer 

J he elisi °n of class as the key category of cultural ana y m economic 

^ forms the basis of her critique. Capitalism is ^ In com modifying 

^ based on unequal, uneven, and unjust system erf . ^ ^ ^ displace from 
J ect ' sexuality, and need (the rhetoric of intimacy), «P* wealth and the chan- 
^ nti nued critical scrutiny the relations between P" vate °J the material conditions 
f * n S conditions of labour. On the one hand, Hennessy atten .^.^ and 

s " Wh ich sex and sexua.ities are commodified in term of ^ ^ ^ proces of 
{ T m d omains of human experience. She does no qu« ^ ident ities have 
^cation so much as she asks why identity matte , j & $ex and sexuality, 
th ° p me to matter as much as they have in late-capitalist ec ^ ^ ^ ha d , t o 
* n ' 3re not wholly problematic categories in Hennes sy s w ^ on ^ force 
of I Xtem th at she aims to move beyond these categori n ^ econ 

> e something which seems impersonal t0 be described as 'Lacanian 
Jessys project shares similar aims to work that migh 
4Uee r then-,,/ 



^S^. (20OO) ' Tim Dea " to to m ove beyond categories wh 
^ ^ Md desi -- He seeks to free theories of sexuality from * 
'^traitj cket 0 f de^u °n 8ender Categ ° rieS in order to disconnect sexuality ^ * 
and P syc ^ c) o o I' D f ea H n ' ^ * -t so much troubled by the (ma^ 

attached toJ m 2Z - he is concerned to expose the p*** 

^acan (he J^Z^T Cities. Taking his lead from both Freu ^ 

(sexual) desire in term, If ^ avant la Dean attempts to re-fig 

dividual/self) arg u2 r 1561501131 ^ ^ ^ Sexualit Y outside the remit of the 
Solves other L ons 1 ' W assume that sexuality always or neces*^ 

Ending what LdescnhTr emPt t0 sexua l identity politics involves un* 

Antral t0 this ^ his book as the 'radical impersonality of 
impersonal object more th» * hat desire comes into being in relation 

ive identity. * ^ ^ * a consequence of one's own or another's 3*1* 

To cl 

that the object is^he^tlv ^T* * a$ heter °sexual or homosexual always assu^ 
reading of Lacan, the gender.f " * ^ thus masculine and/or feminine. In v ^ 
^tent that sexuality is always ^T?^ SU ° ieCt is displaced-disembodied- 
an over-reliance on the verv unconscious. Dean sees in some queer t ^ 

Posedly fra gments Qr at sexed and gendered subject which performative 
dimensional' theory 0 f sexuarT d ° UDt Judith Butler, he argues, offers a 
""Mends, is one which over n/ SeXed " sub )ect formation. Butler's account # 
comprehending and knows no ^ As a result, the discourse itself 

Performativity does not entai I ^ The effect of strategies of parody or g e 
°nce we escape an understand^ 1 ? bey ° nd ' the constraints of sex and gender * 
expand beyond the imaginary d^ ^ 3S based on Persons, our sexual poW« 
multicultural^ and thVc^at T ^ and Nation of sexual norms to *» 

Dean thinks that contempt ^ P olit ics has brought us.' 13 ^ 3 s a 

P^tical strategy, ^-er campaigns multiply sexual norms, and th 

S P he -s of normali zat i 0 8 n TZ^^' SUCh multiplication simply e*e»* 
many of his claims in i a^'J ng desire in terms of the imaginary. ^hoW 
Which ,aei Utates the ?; S ™» to* Dean contends that U is * J < » 

Aching te i,e , rom genaer 8S ^ ,h « «»e gende, „, „ bj e c , choice is 

' ai 6ues Dean 



-cZtd?" ■*55SS: 5«*^« * „- pes..s-»f> 

Throughout this ch <cfr 
-ua, closet is intelU^ £ Rested that the epistemology of 
h -e structured its spatial-tempo^ 5 ° f 0Ste nsibly impersonal discourse 5 * 

P 31 dlmensi °ns. We have seen, however, that *e 
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'homosexual', W , 'lesbian', or 'queer' are always personal to the degre ****** 
might articulate the identity or desire in apparently 'personal' ^^^Z 
al *ays impersonal to the degree that the subject is provisionally alienated by an ^ 
^hich seems fractured, or a desire that remains unsatisfied or ^ ™ 

duality, because they precede the subject, are always impersonal- f^*, 
-ds 'language' and 'sexuality' have seemed «^ 
m the recent past interpellated the subject not on the basis of a perso 
^ of vioIence and P ex clusion. The terms, however ^J^^^^L 
homophobic and negative contexts, serving to ^^ b ^^ s in persona l as 
^ally, the terms have been deployed in order to mobilize constancies p 

We ll as politically antagonistic ways. firHn n a l-is unable to determine 

To the extent that any text-critical, theoretical, or fictional is u 
Refine sexuality withany finality, then these are ^^^^ 
de ' with incomplete persons or subjects in P^^££ , queer < is unaligned 

^ * h inCOmPlete " ^ ^ ^ ^ 'ZZTo^l how and why it 
"h any specific identity, category, or person. But she aJ* ^ 

Pohhcally necessary 'to lay claim to "women", ' queer , 6 knowing'. 
b ^ause of the way these terms ... lay their claim on us prior 



continues Butler, 

W ii >, d but always and only redeployed, 

tw- t0 remain that which is, in the present, never fully owne , mad purp oses, 

^ted, queered from a jor and in the direc tion of e effe 8 c Lly.' 5 
3nd Perhaps also yielded in favor of terms that do that political work m 
ft M\ and seemingly obvious cat- 

^tl er offers a correct . ve to thQSe natura lized (personalized i ) poU flcs. She 

80ri es of identification that constitute traditional format ;° tural 0 r self-evident. 

g Clfies the ways in which the logic of identity politics is B ^ ^ ^ be 

Ut lf a potentially infinite range of identities, practices, ^ question . To use the 

entitled as 'sexual', then surely sexual identity is itselt ca ledefiniti0 n. As Butler's 

Wort'r^^'^ 0 ^^ 518 " 315011161111118 ^ttherthan a rejection of, some of the 

r * demonstrates, 'queer' is, in part, a response to, ratne {) politics 

Reived limitations in liberationist and identity-conscious tp ^ ^ imguage of 
Se Much °f the theory and criticism which this chapter has s ^ subject . Moreover, 
duality as an instrument which enables as much as it co ^ ^ ^ categories 
Xua l identities, despite the apparent fixity and resllien but 0 n the basis of 

mch have historically facilitated coalitions and moo ^ essayist 

£ OVl sional alignments rather than within unchang ; ng ffnaeeof sexuality and identity 
Edmu nd White, writing about his own reliance on the language 

a 'failure': 



talk 



s of 



Nh 6 ' , This failure should be instructive 

an 7 c 0f the metaphors rve suggested quite fits the homose^ ^ of distreS s I've 
sul CaUSe for celebration-and for more adequate ^^muccessful attempts to ,am the 
Co 6 " that I've seen my friends suffer has come from 
Se xual experience into ready-made molds. 



